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THE HOLDUP AT RUSSELLVILLE, KENTUCKY, MARCH 20, 1868 


THE CASE OF THE FIRST ‘CASED’ BANK 


Colburn” was a large, distinguished-looking 
man —a cattle-dealer from Louisville, he said. 
Twice before that afternoon he had had business 
at the bank. Now here he was again — this time 
to change a fifty dollar bill. 

Cashier Nimrod Long was mildly suspicious — 
but he had no thought of violence. Bank rob- 
beries in those days followed the wild ‘‘Missouri” 
formula — a hard-riding gang roaring into town 
with drawn guns, shooting everything in sight and 
galloping out with the loot. 
peaceful Kentucky. 

Long bent over his cash drawer. Suddenly the 
muzzle of a Colt gleamed, and he heard the harsh 
command, “Surrender.” He hesitated, then 
whirled toward a back room. A bandit already 
stationed there fired point blank, inflicting a scalp 
wound. But Long managed to elude him and flee. 

Quickly, “Mr. Colburn” and his companions 


Besides, this was 


guerilla trick of riding through brush and timber. 
* * * 

“Casing” was new to bank robbery when the Missourt 
border bandits invented it at Russellville and took another 
step in the never-ending race between criminal ingenuity 
Today, “‘Mr. Colburn” and his 


friends would stand small chance against a modern bank. 


and law enforcement. 


Yet robberies still occur as clever, ruthless men continually 
find new ways to match protective methods. 

Only systematic, adequate insurance can provide a 
truly reliable safeguard against the possibility of such 
Through the A&tna Plan of Risk and Insurance 
Analysis you can assure your bank of expertly-planned, 
vigilantly-maintained protection against armed robbery, 
embezzlement, fire, liability and other hazards. 

If your insurance is not organized in a comprehensive, 


losses. 


easily-understood program, investigate AZtna Plan service. 
Your local representative will be glad to explain the details. 


AETNA Casuatty AND SuRETY Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 


stuffed $14,000 in currency and coin into their Mis- 
souri wheat sack. Just as the citizens started to 
shoot, they ran out, mounted and dashed for open 
country. . 


‘Etna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15 


Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 


. evading the following posse by the old 
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t«.,.and we are proud fo present this check’’ 


There are many considerations that may contribute to pride in the 
transfer of funds by check. Whatever the occasion, a check lithographed 
on La Monte Safety Paper does full justice to the good taste of all 
concerned. Bankers from coast to coast understand the public relations 
value inherent in the use of these fine papers...they are recognized 
as the nation’s standard for quality and safety in check papers. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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The Board of Directors 


Banxinc this month publishes the 
first article in an important series 
on the business of being a bank 
director. 

Author of the curtain-raiser is 
J. L. ROBERTSON, Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, who draws on the 
experience of the Office during near- 
ly a century of close contact with 
thousands of banks and literally 
hundreds of thousands of bank di- 
rectors. It is probably impossible 
to find a better background for a 
discussion of the bank director’s 
job, and we are confident that Mr. 
ROBERTSON’S comments will be read 
attentively. 


Convention Ahoy! 


Aveusr brings the calendar within 
hailing distance of the American 
Bankers Association’s Diamond An- 
niversary convention in New York 
City, September 24-27. 

The historical material that has 
appeared in BANKING this year as a 
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salute to the 75 years is augmented 
in the current issue by a reminder 
of what happened to bank advertis- 
ing during the period. The messages 
of circa 1875 are, you may be sure, 
quite unobtrusive; and although 
they carry no illustrations, imagi- 
nation readily supplies the top hats, 
striped trousers and sideburns that 
shadow the copy. 

We bring the evolution of the 
bank ad down to the present. Don’t 
miss this little trip into history. 
And don’t forget, as you travel (in 
pictures) down the years, that this, 
too, happened “All in One Lifetime.” 


Mr. Marcus Speaks Up 


A. Marcus, San Fran- 
cisco banker and active worker in 
the A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Division which he headed last year, 
makes a substantial contribution to 
this issue with “Creeping Bureau- 
cracis in Home Loans.” Reviewing 
Federal laws on housing and home 
finance since the early Thirties, Mr. 
MARCUS shows “how far the Govern- 
ment has influenced mortgage lend- 
ing practices, set controls on in- 
terest rates, and entered into direct 
competition with private lenders.” 

Although he finds the outlook 
“indeed gloomy,” he believes that 
“banks and other guardians of the 
funds of millions of workers and 
savers must not surrender their 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our cover picture is a scene at the New 
York reception which Florida’s Gov- 
ernor Warren (center in photo) gave 
for leaders of the world’s largest finan- 
cial community. The story is on page 
47. Included in the picture are Bankers 
Leslie Coleman, vice-president, Bank of 
the Manhattan Company; Joseph S. 
Moss, Jr., vice-president, Irving Trust 
Company; J. S. McAlister, Jr., vice- 
president, Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank; E. C. Bissell, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company; Cole- 
man Walker, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, and George Champion, 
senior vice-president, Chase National 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4 yearly; Canada, $4.50; foreign, 
$5; single copies, 35 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the 
exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Bankers Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 


responsibilities. We must,” he con- 
tinues, “be vocal in our communities 
and at Washington. We must ex- 
plain simple economics to those mil- 
lions of persons who are deluded 
with the thought that they can get 
something for nothing from the 
Government. We must stand up and 
debate the issues that threaten the 
American system. We must urge, 
even demand, that our Congressmen 
halt the present dangerous slide in- 
to socialism before it is too late.” 


“Better Living” 


Unoer that title we start a new 
department this month. It begins on 
page 74. 

Its purpose is to report on mat- 
ters fitting conveniently into the 
“family banking” category, which 
includes mortgage lending, purpose 
saving, consumer credit, budgeting, 
Savings Bond programs—in short, 
the financial tools that help Mr., 
Mrs., Miss and Junior acquire some 
of the things that make life pleas- 
anter. 

The department will, we expect, 
develop slowly. We trust it will be 
usefully informative, bringing to 
the banker not only news but ideas 
for the promotion of “better living” 
bank services. 

Incidentally, we hope it will be 
found newsworthy in the banker’s 
own home, where this magazine has 
so wide a readership. 


The Staff 


Editor R. 


Associate Editors 
P. Bocre Joun L. CooLey 


Mary B. Leacu 
THEODORE FISCHER 
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Assistant to the Editor 
News Editor 
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Business Manager J. J. Rooney 


Advertising 
Manager Prentiss JACKSON 


Representatives 


Rosert J. ST1iEHL Joun R. Prann 
Western Office 


Manager Joun J. McCann 
Los Angeles Representative STANLEY IKERD 


Circulation Manager Rosert M. RonrBacH 
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INSIDE 


Zake this opportunity to join 

the many U. S. bankers who find 

the B of M’s monthly Business Re- 
view a result-producing business aid. 
This easy-to-read summary of the 
Canadian economic scene will not only 
keep you well-informed—but also help 
you satisfy the needs of your Canada- 
conscious clients. 


Write to any U. S. office or to the 
Foreign Department, Bank of Mon- 
treal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. Ask to 
be put on our regular mailing list for 
Business Review. With your first issue, 


WELL-INFORMED BANKERS EVERYWHERE 


you will also receive Canada Today— 
a fact-packed, profusely 
illustrated, 100-page 
booklet about Canada, 
her people and indus- 
tries—a handy reference 


guide. 


OA MILLION CAMADIAIS 
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64 Wall Street 


RESOURCE S 


Bank oF MONTREAL 
Canada’s First Bank 
In Canada since 1817... In U. S. since 1859 
Chicage - - - - 27 S. La Salle Street 
Head Office: Montreal 


EXC#EED 


Only GENUINE TOP GRAIN COWHIDE 


San Francisce - 333 California Street 


Warrants the SIKES Brand 


.-. in Upholstering This Fine Executive Chair 


No. 1917 


The richness of texture, deep-toned beauty, durability and warmth of 
genuine top-grain leather, make it the ideal material for the upholstery 
of SIKES Chairs 1917 (illustrated), 1918 (arm-leg) and 191814 (armless- 
leg). These trimly designed chairs are typical of the skillfully tailored 
SIKES leather upholstered seating that offers so much in comfort, dis- 
tinctiveness and lasting value to offices of today. 


Write for illustrated folders on the many SIKES Chairs for every 
executive and general office use, and the name of our dealer in your city. 


SIKES furniture 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 24 CHURCHILL ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


A Browse Through Other 
Headliners 


Lawrence STAFFORD’S Washington 
department includes comment on the 
possible repercussions of the war 
in Korea. 

Readers of WILLARD C. WHEELER’S 
“How a Bank Can Nail Down Its 
Market,” published last month, will 
be interested in “How to Pick a 
Bank Location.” Mr. WHEELER, a 
marketing consultant, is discussing 
for BANKING’S family some of the 
methods and principles of modern 
market analysis. 

An adjective applicable to Dr. 
DoNALD A. LAIRD’s articles is “dif- 
ferent.” Try “We Long to Belong.” 

Quite up with the times (perhaps 
a step ahead of them) is PAUL 
E1nzic’s “A ‘Fed’ for Europe,” which 
explores an idea that may help 
fortify the West. 

Members of the Class of 1950, The 
Graduate School of Banking, are 
listed in a story on page 54. It also 
contains some pictures of interest to 
G. S. B. men, and information about 
the coming reunion. 


Savers, Take Notice 


Tuer grow some old banks in New 


England, among them the Middle- 
town (Connecticut) Savings Bank, 
which opened for business in a drug- 
gist’s office on July 23, 1825. 
(There was a picture connected with 
the 125th anniversary in our Heard 
Along Main Street department last 
month. ) 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Oh, I think our portfolio is O.K.— 
(Keep talking, Max, the dishes are 
about finished)” 
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THEY COMMAND 
A WORLD OF SERVICE 


H: THOUGHT hed left all his business and 7 In 167 American Express offices in 
banking affairs behind him, beyond the Z the United States and abroad, your 
customers carrying our Travelers 
Cheques will find ready help in 
time of need, given with the same degree of courtesy, 
But he’s discovered — most gratefully _ in the same spirit of friendliness they find at your bank. 
; And this same great network of travel offices assures 
on-the-spot action and the speediest possible refunds 
when cheques are lost. 
Every time he spends an American Ex- American Express—and only American Express—is 
. equipped to provide these final, full measures of travel- 
press Travelers Cheque at a backwoods — 
ers cheque service. 
store, he’s reminded that you are helping to 
make his holiday restful and carefree. 
“American Express! Yes, sir; what can 
I do for you?” says the storekeeper, and 
looks up smiling. 


miles that stretch between the North Woods 
vacationland and his office. 


that the long arm of your bank still reaches 
out to serve him. 


Yes, sir! That's the instant recognition, 
the universal acceptance-with-a-smile ac- 
corded the holder of these familiar blue 
cheques — the original and by far the most 
spendable cheques in the world. 

Wherever business or pleasure may take 
him, send your customer on his way with his 
funds fully protected, his convenience assured 
by American Express Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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American Express has aTanged a number 
of delightfy) CTuises and tours for bankers 
are after the American Bankers Association 
Convention, in New York, September 24.27 
A Merican Express wil] handle allthe details. 
enabling you and your family © devote 
Yourselves mpletely to the enjoyment of 
the and Setting better acquainted With 
Other bankers Who will be fraveling With you, 
For free folder, “Post-Convention Tours 
and Cruises » Write to American Express 
65 Broadway, New York 6,N. 
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CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 
LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits 


Time Deposits . . . . 
U. S. Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits . 

Total Deposits . 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ° 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses . . . . 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves 


TOTAL 


$122,177,024.53 


249,362,030.38 
26,059,015.76 
5,901,953.29 
210,681,390.33 
2,211,489.75 
780,000.00 

7,37 1,264.78 
49,084.29 


15,189,592.58 
1,004,820.55 


$640,787,666.24 


$299,325,959.64 


212,110,720.69 
11,947,131.62 
61,701,912.05 


« $585,085,724.00 


562,500.00 
2,636,056.65 
15,507,088.10 
2,467,081.37 
2,192,060.18 
15,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 
4,971,757.00 
1,365,398.94 


$640,787,666.24 


Securities carried at $98,427,300.79 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY CHICO FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MERCED » MODESTO 
OAKLAND © PALO ALTO © RED BLUFF © REDDING © SACRAMENTO © SAN FRANCISCO © SAN JOSE 


Member Federal Reserve System »« Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


What we started to say here is 
that on a February day in 1844 one 
Frederick William Hotchkiss Shef- 
field, born the year the bank was 
founded, made a deposit of $8. It 
was money his Yankee thrift had 
extracted from earnings as a clerk 
in his father’s store in Saybrook. 

Frederick William Hotchkiss Shef- 
field added another eight bucks in 
June of the same year, and no ad- 
ditional deposits were ever made. 

In 1902 Mr. Sheffield transferred 
the account, which accumulated 
Gividends had built to $508.35, to a 
new-born grandson. Today the 
grandson, now a lawyer in New 
York preserves the tradition of the 
old account and lets the interest (or 
dividends, as the savings bank say) 
pile up. The balance is now §$2,- 
838.03. 

“Truly,” abserves The Middletown 
Savings Bank, with commendable 
absence of rhetoric, ‘an object les- 
son in saving.” 


Packing ‘Em In 


Ir was news in New York this 
summer when two savings banks, 
at branch openings the same day, 
drew crowds (and accounts) that 
would have warmed the heart of 
thrifty Ben Franklin. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn claimed a metropolitan record 
for number of opening day deposi- 
tors after 5,747 individuals had en- 
trusted $518,312 to the new Coney 
Island branch. Seventy employees 
took deposits for 12144 hours at an 
average rate of 459 per hour. Each 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


‘Must you relax on your day off? Can’t 
you do it evenings after work?” 
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THEYRE SATISFIED! 


...MORE WILLING TO 
MEET PAYMENTS... 


... when their General Electric 
kitchen appliances are included 
in the “Packaged Mortgage’ ! 


Compare these two typical examples and see whether 
you don’t agree that one method of financing is far 
superior: 

A new homeowner signs a long-term mortgage for 
his house, and finds it necessary to secure an addi- 
tional short-term loan for kitchen or laundry equip- 
ment. He has a double burden to carry those first 
years, which may become a hardship. Sooner or later 
these double obligations may interfere with his regu- 
lar monthly mortgage payments. 


On the other hand... 


A new homeowner signs a long-term mortgage for 
his house, including kitchen-laundry equipment. It 
adds but a few dollars to his monthly payments and he 
pays over the years instead of over the months! 


As little as $4.80 a month! 


Under the “‘Packaged Mortgage’ plan, the home 
buyer adds an average of about $4.80 — to the reg- 
ular home mortgage. 


The homeowner is better able to keep up his pay- 
ments on his house and he’s more willing to meet 
payments for these additional reasons— 


The General Electric Kitchen-Laundry makes him 
a more satisfied homeowner. He has a complete 
kitchen right from the start. His G-E appliances pro- 


vide his family with more comfort, more leisure, 
more convenience—and greater economy. 


The economical operation, low maintenance and 
long life of General Electric appliances may offset 
the slight increase in his monthly payments. 


Analyze the “Packaged Mortgage” thoroughly and 
we believe you will agree it pays to include General 
Electric kitchen-laundry equipment in long-term 
mortgages. Home Bureau, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Today’s General Electric Kitchen includes the G-E 
Automatic Dishwasher . . . the G-E Speed-cooking 
Range . . . G-E Garbage Disposall® that automatically 
shreds food waste and washes it down the drain . . . de- 
pendable G-E Refrigerator, and G-E Cabinets. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BECAUSE MR. FRIENDLY IS ALWAYS 
FRIENDLY INOUR ADS... 


ANO BECAUSE HES ALWAYS HELPING 
BUSINESSMEN OVER ROUGH SPOTS 


AND BECAUSE OUR ADS ALWAYS PROMISE FAST, FAIR 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS... 


7 
WERE LIKE OUR ADS,ONLY 
> | 
| 
@ @) 
— 4, 
AM E RI CA N MUTU A L ...the first American liability insurance company 


BY STUDYING THEIR. PROBLEMS AND 
HELPING REDUCE ACCIDENTS AND 


PREMIUM CosTS aee 


AND HELPING THEM INCREASE PRODUCTION 
ANDO PROFITS ATTHE SAME TIME... 


Ke MOST AMERICAN MUTUAL MEN TRY TO LIVE UP TO 


TH El R ADS f Which helps make ’em as friendly and helpful and saving a 
crew as you'll meet anywhere! For the greatest extras in insur- 
ance and service that saves, why not call your local Mr. Friendly. 


Let him show you “The All-American Plan” for your business. 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$102,454,932 $83,731,064 $18,723,867 

Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$343,395,102 $133,929,022 


Nearly 75% of all assets in U. S. Government, first grade industrial, railroad, 
public utility bonds and notes. 
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” .and that Credit Report trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gave us the facts we wanted 
/ hear that every credit inguiry they ger 


receives the personal attention of an exper’ 
enced credit officer...” 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies, 


10 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions, 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


depositor received a bali point pen, 
and each of the 10,000 (estimated) 
visitors to the bank got a rose. 
Meanwhile, many miles from 
Coney Island, the Harlem Savings 
Bank was opening the new building 
of its 207th Street-Broadway office. 


Business was very good there, too: This ink Cancelation Can 


Total attendance, 20, 839 people; B R 
number of new accounts, 3,498. m d 

Visitors lined up three and four ove 
abreast in day-long queues extend- 
ing more than half way around the 
block. 


99 
You cant erase a hole 
Tue Monroe County Savings Bank 


of Rochester, New York, invited the a Simple tests show that practically 
57,000 depositors to help celebrate ; anyone can remove any ink from 
any paper—including safety pa- 
its centennial by dropping in to see per. BUT NO ONE CAN ERASE PER- 
the historical displays and receive FORATIONS. Thousands of banks 
a souvenir. use the famous foolproof Cum- 

Everybody likes a keepsake, so “ MINS 300 to avoid the contingent 
Rochesterians hurried down town to - liability that increases daily with 


: the use of non-permanent and un- 
sample the bank’s largesse. The re- safe ink cancelations. This ma- 


membrance proved to be nothing chine permits each bookkeeper to 
less than a spic-and-span silver “. cancel checks immediately after 
dollar. % posting. No skipped checks. No 


eeeeeee 


"Yes, Mister, the Dollar's On Us" 


faint cancelations. It’s all done in 
Did all the depositors say, “Thank = a seconds . . . faster... safer than 
you very much, Mr. Bank. I sure Cummins 300 makes canceling easy and it's safe anv other method 
can use this dollar.” «.. Split second action ... minimum effort. 7 ; 
No, gentle reader, all the deposi- | Cummins 250 Endorser Saves Time...Money! 
tors did not say that. Some of them, = ve ca 
certain that the souvenir was just | 7 Here are some of the reasons— 
a centennial medal, valuable only | fF "he FAST—Automatically prints dated 
f t ti v ke, left it me %, endorsements on checks of mixed 
or sweet sentiments sake, 1¢€ —_ sizes up to 160 per minute or as fast 
on the counter. When a bank guard | sel a ‘ as it is possible to feed them. 
suggested that they might be for- i POSITIVE STACKING—All checks 
getting something the answer was, ' stacked in exact sequence—no de- 
“Why. it isn’t 1. is it?” pendence on momentum or gravity 
y, Isnt real, 1S under control until it 
ne woman phoned to say that is stacked in the hopper. 
her small son had come home from | | 4 EASY TO OPERATE—Requires no 
school with a yarn about the Monroe | 
Savings Bank givi 
Anoth ial It is easier to drop checks into the Cummins Endorser an —_—_ to another or placed 
nother woman was superstitious than to turn them over... one complete handling on Come. 
any and wouldn’t accept the dollar as a of checks is eliminated 
- dts gift; however, she’d like to buy one. In Business and Banks Since 1887 
if During the six days of open house 
. the bank distributed more than 
ork 10,000 of the coins, ordered directly 
in- from the Mint. Each was neatly 
eet, mounted in a folder that called at- FIGHT ‘Ge FRAUD 


tention to the centennial. 


Originators of routs GO Uses for Permanent Marking 
Letters Pree Trial car He 


CUMMINS MAN TODAY 


Banxune’s series on effective let- | ‘sl! the Cummins man today 
ere ; for free trial of either of 
ter writing, by W. P. DE MILLE, is these machines. In all princi- 


getting a good reception. Reader pal cities. Or write for litera- 


Cummins Business Machines Corp., Chicago 40, Dept. B-8 
(0 Send FREE booklet ‘‘How to Guard Against Fraud” 

OC Literature on Perforators 

(CD Literature on Check Endorsers and Check Signers 


ture on Cummins Perforators Te 


interest is (we hope) typified by a and Endorsers. Of course 
bankerette, encountered at the ___ there’s no obligation. 
A.B. convention in Minneapolis, 


lean 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Solution 


rink yy 
PEOPLES 


In progressive Pittsburgh, when a 
problem arises steps are taken to 
solve it. There’s the problem of 
downtown parking, for instance. To 
provide parking facilities for the 
150,000 automobiles daily entering 
the Golden Triangle, Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Authority has planned a 
series of modern parking garages. 
This city-wide program is self-liqui- 
dating and parking charges paid will 
cover costs of construction and 
operation. 

Enterprising action like this is 
another example of the spirit exist- 
ing in Pittsburgh today. As this 
city hustles ahead with its billion- 
dollar modernization program, new 
business opportunities continually 
unfold. For information on market 
potentials, plant sites, transporta- 
tion facilities, labor supply, or similar 
questions write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your Correspondent 
banking needs call on Peoples First 
National. Our knowledge and ex- 
perience in this area are available 
to you. We have 17 completely 
staffed, conveniently located offices 
to serve you in Pittsburgh. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.1I.C. 


| who said: 


“That’s good stuff. I 


| know my own letters have been im- 
| proved by those articles.” 


It is probable the series will be 


| reprinted, when completed, in pam- 


| Canada’s Monthly Letter. 


phlet form. 

Some interesting observations and 
hints on letter writing appeared in 
a recent issue of The Royal Bank of 
Among 


| many other things it pointed out 
| that: 


| with the least effort. 


“All too often the great poten- 
tialities of the business letter are 
not thought of. Time is short, and 
letter writing may be looked upon 
as a task to be performed quickly, 
It is safe to 
say that the reader reacts to letters 
written in this way with the same 


lack of interest as was originally 


| shown by the writer. 


The letter 


| which is just ‘good enough’ will very 


| likely have only mediocre results, 
| while a drab, casual letter may of- 
| ten actually annoy the reader.” 


Meanwhile, the fifth DEMILLE in- 
stalment is on page 86. 


By the Way... 


A READER in Oslo, Norway, unable 
to renew his subscription to BANK- 
ING because he couldn’t buy United 


States dollars for that purpose, tells 
us: 


“However, I am keeping all the 
20 issues I have received and like 
to read them over and over. They 
are very interesting to me. As soon 
as our country’s financial conditions 
are better I certainly will write to 
you for a renewal.” 


From a subscriber in Scotland 
comes this note: 

“I regret very much indeed that 
the devalued state of our currency 
renders it impossible for me to re- 
new my subscription to BANKING. I 
cannot, however, sever my connec- 
tion with you without telling you 
how much I have enjoyed your maga- 
zine. I am reluctant indeed to give 
it up, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that in banking methods, as in 
everything else, America leads the 
world.” 


As the Diamond Anniversary con- 
vention of the A.B.A. approaches, 
bankers are reminded that the three- 
cent stamp commemorating the As- 
sociation’s 75 years is still available. 
If your postoffice doesn’t have a sup- 
ply, it will order some. Here’s an 
easy, effective way to publicize the 
banking business. 


you can do with it!” 


“What I like about the house is there are so many things 


we 
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IT’S HERE! 
A NEW 


VERSATILE 
MICROFILM 
READER! 


Brings your micro-records to their point of use. 


Use it where you need it—Glides noiselessly to stenographer’s 

or executive’s desk, from one department to another. 

Lightning fast— Insert new film in less than 30 seconds, rewind 
100’ roll in 15 seconds. Forward and reverse variable operating 
speeds can be controlled to meet all reference requirements. 
Simple to operate — Fingertip switch controls speeds, convenient 
levers control focus and illumination —also permit detailed study 
of images. Turret can be rotated to view images at any desired 
angle. Can be used with any type of 16mm microfilm. 
Unequalled clarity — Exclusive bonded screen, controlled illumina- 
tion and coated lens produce exceptional viewing contrast. 
Choice of two magnifications— Available in 20 to 1 magnification, 
35 to 1 magnification, or both by simple exchange of lens. 

For details get free booklet. Write Management Controls Ref- 
erence Library, Room 2162, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Made for Remington Rand 


by the American Optical Co. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 
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See Here, Private Enterprise, Jr.! 


Board of directors of the J. A. Specialty Corporation 


cialty Sales Corporation in the 

investment manual, and Dun & 
Bradstreet never gave it a rating. 
But if you ask some Detroit teen- 
agers about it they’ll give you an 
earful, and at least three officers of 
the National Bank of Detroit will 
okay JASSC in big, bold letters. 

The company is—or was—a 
Junior Achievement project spon- 
sored in Motor Town by the bank. 
Like all JA enterprises, it was or- 
ganized and managed by the young 
people who, when they had ex- 
tracted the last ounce of business 
experience from their venture, liqui- 
dated their corporation. 

The treasurer’s final report showed 
that J. A. Specialty Sales Corpora- 
tion sold $761.51 worth of merchan- 
dise: an electric lid for kitchen ap- 
pliances and a jar opener. The com- 
pany’s 68 stockholders, who had 
bought 200 shares at 50 cents a 
share, got a 16 percent dividend 
plus the return of their principal. 
And the boys and girls who ran 
JASSC, sold its lids and openers (on 
commission), kept its books, and at- 
tended its business meetings got a 
good preview of the business world. 

Junior Achievement arrived in De- 


Y «i won’t find the J. A. Spe- 
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troit about a year ago. More than 
50 of the city’s largest companies 
responded to a request for funds and 
advisers, the former to establish op- 
erating centers, the latter to coach 
the prospective companies. National 
Bank of Detroit was one of the first 
contributors and one of the first to 
sponsor a JA group. Walter S. Mc- 
Lucas, chairman of the bank, is a 
member of Junior Achievement’s 
national board and was made chair- 
man of the Detroit area’s advisory 
council. 

Among the groups organized in 
Detroit last October was one of high 
school seniors interested in company 
erganization and salesmanship. The 
bank was designated sponsor, and 
three of its officers, George L. 
Greenup, John M. Reichenbach, and 
Charles W. Brownell, were named 
advisers. 

The JAers decided that their com- 
pany was to be a sales organization, 
so they formed the JASSC. At pre- 
liminary meetings the name of the 
company was selected, the products 
to be sold were chosen, the capitali- 
zation determined, committees ap- 
pointed, a lease approved (provid- 
ing for a monthly rental of $2), offi- 
cers elected, National Bank of De- 


troit designated as a depository, a 
stock prospectus prepared, and nu- 
merous other organizational details 
attended to. 

Several of the subsequent direc- 
tors’ meetings took place at the 
bank, where the young people had 
use of the board room. At the first 
session they saw motion pictures on 
sales technique; at the second meet- 
ing they took a trip around the 
bank, hearing an explanation of 
how the departments functioned. 
Then they went to work. 


How It Worked 


The company was strictly a sales 
organization, buying the two prod- 
ucts directly from manufacturers 
and selling to the consumer. From 
the final reports of Sales Manager 
Arthur Alexander and Production 
Manager Herbert Appleman you get 
a glimpse of how the wheels turned: 

“Most sales were made in contact- 
ing friends, neighbors, or door-to- 
door visitations. One of the direc- 
tors, Judy Robertson, the company’s 
No. 1 salesman, called at neighbor- 
hood newspaper distribution depots 
in December and sold the electric 
lid to newsboys who used the mer- 
chandise as Christmas presents to 
their mothers. Asked at a company 
meeting how she made so many sales 
to housewives, Judy said: ‘I demon- 
strate the article, point out its place 
in the home, and don’t leave until 
they buy.’ That technique worked. 

“Satisfied customers also proved 
to be good assistant salesmen. 
Stamped self-addressed reorder 
postcards were left with every arti- 
cle delivered, and many customers 
contributed names of friends who 
should be contacted. 

“Door-to-door selling was not as 
easy as anticipated, but our sales- 
men were courteously received by 
almost everyone. The experiences 
we had will long be remembered and 
the knowledge we gained in running 
our own business will be of definite 
worth in years to come.” 

J. A. Specialty Sales Corporation 
was organized October 26, 1949. It 
was liquidated late in May, 1950. Be- 
fore the books closed there was 
a company meeting at the bank, 
and President George Bolender pre- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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EE ORANGES are shining on the 
trees and our pine-knot fires soar in 
the chimneys; in their light I try to bury 
my unhappiness;” thus Jefferson Davis 
wrote of Beauvoir, the plantation near 
Biloxi where he spent the last twelve years 
of his life. His childhood too was spent in 
Mississippi for, though he was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1808, when he was still an infant 
his family moved to a plantation near 
Woodville. 

While serving in the army after his grad- 
uation from West Point, Davis fell in love 
with Sarah Knox Taylor, daughter of a 
future President. Colonel Zachary Taylor 
opposed his suit, however, principally be- 
cause he was unwilling to have his daughter 
marry a soldier and it is said that Davis 
challenged him to a duel but eventually the 
young couple were married. Resigning from 
the army, Davis took his bride to Mississippi 
but within three months she died of mala- 
fial fever. 

Varina Howell who became Davis’s sec- 
ond wife reported on first meeting him that 
she found him “refined and cultivated” in 
spite of being a Democrat but would never 
like him as well as his brother Joe. Never- 
theless, their marriage was marked by deep 
and enduring devotion. At one time Davis, 
who frequently suffered from ill health, 
would have lost his sight had it not been 
for his wife’s care. 

During the Mexican War Davis re-en- 
tered the army and won the nation’s hom- 
age for his heroism at the battle of Buena 
Vista where, though wounded, he continued 


to lead the attack. Within twelve months 


he became Congressman, colonel, brigadier 


general and Senator. Later, he served as 
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Memorial Arch at main entrance to Beauvoir 


Secretary of War under President Pierce. 
Davis was in the rose garden at Brier- 
field, his Mississippi plantation, when word 
came that he had been appointed President 
of the Confederate States. As he had as- 
pired to command the Southern armies, he 
received the message so sadly that his wife 
feared it told of disaster. 
Broken in health and spirit 
after the tragedy of war and his 
imprisonment in Fortress Mon- 
roe, Davis tried various occu- 
pations and for a time was head 
of an insurance company. At FIRE 
length he found sanctuary at 


Beauvoir which the owner, Mrs. 


Sarah A. Dorsey, generously put at his 
disposal, and here Davis devoted himself to 
writing. Of his six children all four sons 
died before Davis passed away in 1889. 

Built soon after 1855, Beauvoir is now 
maintained as the Jefferson Davis Shrine 
by the Mississippi Divisions of the United 
Sons of Confederate Veterans and the 


United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 


ican homes and the bomes of American industry. 


THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Company 


bd AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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Walter S. McLucas, chairman of the 

board, National Bank of Detroit, with 

George Bolender, president of the J. A. 
Specialty Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
sented to Mr. McLucas the Spon- 
sor’s Plaque. 
“We thank you,” said George, “for 
giving us this opportunity to learn 
Based on a Policy the problems of business by doing 
« —not out of textbooks. We sin- 
of Coop eration cerely appreciate the help.” 
-not Competition Junior Achievement Incorporated 
cf presented a national award of hon- 
of service in this field, assur- orary mention “for meritorious ac- : 
ing a knowledge of requirements complishment” and also the “A” : . 
and valuable assistance. award from the National Advisory 
Council, symbolic of the completion You may be interested in the trea- 
of a successful project. surer’s last report: 


J. A. SPECIALTY SALES CORP. 


A Junior Achievement Company 
(Sponsored by the National Bank of Detroit) 


TREASURER’S LIQUIDATION REPORT 


HERBERT APPLEMAN, T reasurer—First Term 
ROBERT MORSE, T'reasurer—Second Term 


May 24, 1950 


Receipts 


Sale of Capital Stock (200 shs. @ 50¢) . . .$100.00 
Sale of Merchandise 761.51 


BAN D N Disbursements 


Merchandise bought for resale 
Commissions on sales 
Wages to officers 
fees 


Office supplies and other expenses 
Stock liquidation and stock dividend 


$861.51 


SO MUCH BETTER FINAL LIQUIDATION STATEMENT 
than RUBBER BANDS 


Assets Liabilities 
Capital Deposit (J. A., Inc.)...... $ .00 Accounts payable .... $ .00 
Cash in National Bank of Detroit Commission and wages .00 
(Reserved for stock liq. and div.) 116.00 Taxes (sales) d 
Cash on hand 


.00 
Accounts receivable d 
age like rubber. 2. They‘re stronger hence Machinery and equipment : Capital stock $100.00 
are universally used by Banks for pack- Supplies : Reserve for 16% divi- 
aging currency, deposit tickets, checks, etc. Merchandise—Inventory on hand.. ‘ dend 16.00 
3. Bands are 10 in. x % in. 4. Made of Other ela 
50-lb. brown Kraft. Gummed edges. Per- —— $116.00 
fect sealing. Packed 1,000 to a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. N 


1. They will not break or deteriorate with 


Another piece of good advice is 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company By the Way— not to give it. 


HANNIBAL missouri 


Worlds Largest Mirs. of Coin Wreppers Education is expensive. It costs There is nothing more annoying 
almost as much as ignorance. than a playful paper napkin. 
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“‘We’ve just opened 19 offices in Philadelphia!” 


It’s the head of one of our Correspondent Banks 
speaking. And he’s right! Correspondents of The 
Pennsylvania Company do, in effect, have 19 
branches in Philadelphia. 


Our 19 offices cover every part of the city and 
its suburbs. All their facilities are at the disposal 
of Correspondent Banks and their customers. That 
means better, quicker service for the Philadelphia 


19 OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 


phase of your bank’s business, once you join our 
Correspondent Bank “‘family.” 

Your check collections will speed up, too, for 
we are one of the nation’s largest users of Air Mail 
for this purpose; our Transit Department oper- 
ates 24 hours a day. Drop us a line and we’ll tell 
you about the many ways we can help you and 
your bank. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED !812 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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| 
: Homespun Economics Lessons 


UST before dinner, three evenings 

a week, in Salt Lake City’s radio 
station KSL, the announcer gives a 
simple lesson in economics, such as 
this: 

“If someone attempted to take 
the tires from your automobile, 
you’d raise strenuous objections. 
For with the tires gone, the value 
of the car would be considerably re- 
duced. All of us, of course, recog- 
nize this. But there are other ways 
in which we may suffer loss of 
property value without being aware 
of it. Take savings, as an example. 
In today’s modern bank, our sav- 
ings accounts are fully safeguarded 
against theft or loss. But the strong- 
est vault, the wisest business poli- 
cies on the part of the bank, can- 
not protect our savings dollar 
against inflation. By increasing the 
cost of the things we buy, inflation 
reduces the value of our savings. 
Like a thief robbing the tires from 
your car, inflation robs part of the 
purchasing power from your sav- 
ings dollar. Now in America today, 
there are some 55-million people 
who have savings accounts. So we 
see that the protection of the sav- 
ings dollars from inflation, is of 
widespread interest. And the first 
step, in the fight against inflation, is 
for the Government to balance its 
budget. Deficit spending by the 
Government is a major cause of in- 
flation. So to protect the purchas- 
ing power of your hard-earned sav- 
ings dollar, the Government, like any 
private family, should learn to live 
within its income.” 


Tar message is typical of those 
heard on the news broadcasts spon- 
sored each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday from 5:30 to 5:45 P.M. by 
the Utah First National Bank. Di- 
rectly concerned with their presen- 
tation is the bank’s executive vice- 
president, Orval W. Adams, formerly 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The broadcast which the bank 
sponsors is called the “Intermoun- 
tain-West Edition of the Day’s 
News,” and is devoted to news of 
Utah and neighboring states. It is 
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immediately followed by a program 
of national and international news. 

On each program is a short com- 
mercial announcement of about 45 
seconds’ length, which is used to ad- 
vertise one of the bank’s services. 
Later in the program, one of the 
longer commercials is presented— 
just under two minutes in length— 
devoted to impressing hearers with 
their personal stake in preserving a 
sound money system. At a later date 
these messages will describe the 
means of checking inflationary proc- 
esses and of restoring and maintain- 
ing sound money. 

They are all in simple language 
and are often based on homely inci- 
dents that might take place at the 
Utah First National or any other 
bank. One further example: 

“On a Saturday morning, when 
school was out, a young boy pedaled 
up to the bank on a bicycle. He 
leaned the bike against the build- 
ing, waved at the policeman on the 
corner, and went into the bank. Tak- 
ing a savings passbook from his 
pocket, he filled out a deposit slip, 
adding $8 to his account. Then, 
smiling, he left the bank. Here is 
his story. His imagination has been 
caught by the out-of-doors. He 
wants to become a forester. He sees 
himself among the tall pines, living 


and working in the forests. He has 
made inquiries and. learned that four 
years in a school of forestry will be 
required. His father agrees to help 
with the schooling. But the family’s 
income is modest, and the father 
cannot pay all the expenses. So the 
lad is saving for himself. He has a 
paper route, and he does odd jobs-— 
shoveling walks in winter, mowing 
lawns in summer, and so forth. Al- 
ready, at 15, he has over $600 saved. 
By the time he’s ready for college he 
expects to have $1,000 saved. Now, 
consider the relation between human 
rights and dollars, as applied to this 
boy. With energy and self-reliance 
he has set out for a worthwhile goal. 
His savings, in dollars, represents 
his hard work, his self-denial his 
dreams and ambitions. Suppose that 
through continued inflation his 
money should be progressively 
robbed of its purchasing power. 
Then not only the purchasing power 
of his savings but also his dreams 
and hopes have been robbed. In this 
case, as in many others, human 
rights are backed on honest dollars. 
Honest dollars are, in fact, the bul- 
wark of human rights. And a bal- 
anced Federal budget is the first line 
of defense to insure against loss of 
purchasing power in your hard- 
earned savings dollars.” 


Mr. Adams, seated, with Wayne Kearl, account executive, Station KSL 
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Honors for Bankers 


ge are some of the academic 
honors and offices given to 
bankers during the 1950 college 
commencement season: 

Dr. JOSEPH E. HUGHES, presi- 
dent of the County Trust Company, 
White Plains, New York, and chair- 
man of the board of regents of The 
Graduate School of Banking, was 
elected a trustee of Briarcliffe 
Junior College at Briarcliffe Manor, 
New York. Dr. HUGHES, who is a 
graduate of the College of Denistry 
and Oral Surgery, New York, is an 
alumnus of the G.S.B. and a member 
of the State Banking Board. 

CARLTON P. COOKE, president of 
Buffalo Industrial Bank, was elected 
to the council of the University of 
Buffalo. Mr. COOKE was chairman 
of a special gifts committee during 
the university’s centennial fund 
drive in 1947. 

HOWARD BRUCE, vice-chairman of 
the board, Baltimore National Bank, 
received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering from Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

WILLIAM F. HAMILTON, assistant 
secretary and manager of the life 
insurance department of the Roches- 
ter (New York) Savings Bank, was 
made an alumnus trustee of Hobart 
College, Geneva, New York, for a 
five-year term. 

ELwoop M. Brooks, president of 
the Central Bank & Trust Company, 
Denver, was initiated as an honor- 
ary member of Colorado University 
chapter of Beta Gamma Sigma, na- 
tional honorary fraternity with 
chapters in 60 schools which are 
members of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business. 

HUBERT P. BURDETTE, president of 
the First National Bank, Mt. Airy, 
Maryland, has been made a trustee 
of Western Maryland College, West- 
minster. Mr. BURDETTE is-a member 
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of both the Agricultural and Small 
Business Credit Commissions of the 
American Bankers Association. 


News About Banks 

COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, will soon have 
a new six-story building featuring 
an unusual drive-in banking facility. 
Patrons will be able to drive their 
cars through electric-eye doors into 
the bank building proper. An area- 
way wide enough to accommodate 
four cars abreast will be con- 
structed through the bank at one 
end. 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF 


KEMMERER, Wyoming, celebrated its 
50th anniversary with several spe- 
cial events. One was a contest as to 
how long a huge birthday candle 
would burn, with a $100 and a $50 
Savings Bond the prizes for the 
closest guesses. The bank also dis- 
tributed address books. 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY, 
Buffalo, will erect a drive-in office 
on Main Street property which was 
the former location of the Buffalo 
Courier Express. Preliminary plans 
call for four teller’s windows. 


Plans for opening a new branch 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


COMMODORES EWART AND TAYLOR 


At the Farewell Ball concluding the American Institute of Banking’s 50th 
anniversary convention in Minneapolis, the new president, J. Kaye Ewart, 
and the retiring president, Hartwell F. Taylor, were made honorary commo- 


dores of the Minneapolis Aquatennial. 


In the front row of the photo, left 


to right, are Lee Potter, Jr., chairman of the Aquatennial Association; Mr. 


and Mrs. Taylor; Miss Jean Johnson, ‘ 


‘Queen of the Lakes,” 


who presented 


plaques to the two A.I.B.ers; and Mr. and Mrs. Ewart. Back of President 
Ewart’s right shoulder is Alton P. Barr, the Institute’s new vice-president. 
Several members of the Executive Council appear in the foreground 
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OPEN THE DOOR... 


But first, consider the doorknob. It has come a long way from the rude latch and string that 
secured the backwoods cabin. A myriad of talents and crafts have contributed to its 
fashioning .. . 


Designers, machinists, metal workers, locksmiths, pattern makers, founders . . . these 
and a thousand others have lavished their gifts on this handsome and versatile piece 
of hardware. 


Turn the knob. Walk in on a typical American industry . . . the planning, designing 
and construction of buildings. Private home to public edifice, nowhere else in the world 
can so much that is good be afforded by so many. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Uniquely so. Every art, every science, every branch of engineering . . . all the bodies of 
techniques of all craftsmen are richly fulfilled here. 


America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing Inter-Communications 
System. 


WHAT AN INTER-COM SYSTEM!... 


Complete communication is the function, is the peculiarly American contribution of the 
business press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 

research better, sell better... 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of the editors on reporting, analyzing, 
disseminating . . . on making sure that every new idea is spread with fission speed . . . 
on universalizing both principles and details. 


As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to publications for the sole purpose of 
listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our publications available for your 
communications with the people you want to reach. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES in Havana, its second in the Cuban 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


wW BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


TRADE INTRODUCTIONS 


FOR IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


The Bank of New South Wales offers a valuable trade 


introduction service placing importers and exporters in touch 


with their counterparts in Australia and New Zealand. 


As the largest commercial bank in these territories, it offers the 


best medium for developing trade with Australia and New Zealand. 


You are invited to consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia, 


S37VM HLNOS M3N JO YNVS HLNOS MAN YNVWG 


ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
NAS5002AR 


LITHO-PRINT CHECKS 


Years ago the buying of checks 
presented no problem to bankers. 
A good design was decided upon, 
a few basic forms and colors were 
chosen . . . and perhaps once a year 
an order was placed with a litho- 
grapher. 


As time went on, however, the 
public began to demand more 
styles, more colors, additional bind- 
ings, and consequently banks, in an 
effort to please everyone, had to in- 
crease their inventories to the point 
where they really became a burden. 


It was then that concerns like ours 
came along and offered litho-print 
checks as stock forms to replace 
slow-moving forms held by banks, 
and over the years banks were 
able to discontinue stocking such 


forms and order them, as needed, 
out of a catalog. 


Now we have the situation where 
thousands of bankers no longer 
stock any lithographed checks at 
all for imprinting, which is per- 
haps a sound development but it 
certainly challenges printers to 
improve the quality of litho-print 
checks so that they do not suffer 
by comparison with checks made 
entirely by the lithographic process. 


In our shop we have met this chal- 
lenge to an extent not believed 
possible a few years ago. Not only 
do we offer the widest selection of 
colors, as well as the fastest service, 
but appearancewise our litho-print 
forms compare favorably with 
topnotch lithographed checks. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


capital, have been announced by the 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. The open- 
ing of this new branch, the bank an- 
nounces, will be “the first step ina 
long-range program of branch ex. 
pansion in the Caribbean area,” 
Chase’s present branch was estab- 
lished in 1925. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY ’S 56th 
office will serve a new shopping cen- 
ter in Middleburgh Heights. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK of Okla- 
homa City has purchased the Apco 
Tower office building, part of which 
it expects to occupy next year. Space 
in a new adjoining structure will 
also be used by the bank. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, is remodeling. 


BANK OF MONTREAL has opened in 
Vancouver the first drive-in office 
established by a Canadian chartered 
bank. There’s outdoor parking space 
for cars and indoor parking space 
for baby carriages. 


More than 700 bankers attended 
the 10th annual barbecue and base- 
ball party given by the Old National 
Bank of Evansville, Indiana, for cor- 
respondent bankers in Indiana, II- 
inois, and Kentucy. 


Consolidation of the FRANKLIN 
NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Five staffers at Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco, who completed 
25 years of service, received gold 
watches, an extra month’s pay and a 
month’s vacation. L. to r.: W. T. Col 
lum, R. A. McDonald, Board Chairman 
W. W. Crocker (who made the awards), 
E. D. Norman, H. J, Thomas, and D. E. 
Booker 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
Chairman 
J. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 
Presiaent, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Sun and Times Co. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


JUDSON F. STONE 


McCormick Estates 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 555,097,089.61 
United States Government Obligations. . 1,277,610,688.87 
Other Bonds and Securities 126,256,402.77 
Loans and Discounts 337,939,797.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... . 1,063,444.58 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 7,479,914.12 
Banking House 9,450,000.00 


$2,319,697,337.86 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $2,114,196,274.87 
1,077,674.78 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 7,156,487.32 
18,109,338.78 
392,972.19 
60,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
18,764,589.92 


$2,319,697,337.86 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Capital Stock 


United States Government obligations carried at $232,879,891.84 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LOCK BOX H (Chicago 90) has been a symbol of collection speed 
for over 50 years. Ask us for a supply of envelopes bearing this 


famous address—assurance of fast handling for all your sendings. 
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with THE First NATIONAL BANK 
became effective July 5. 


The First National Bank of Leech- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has published 
an illustrated brochure to mark its 
50th anniversary. 


The Junior Peoples First Bank, a 
Junior Achievement activity spon- 
sored by the Peoples First National 
Bank and Trust Company, was 
awarded a bronze plaque by the 
Pittsburgh directors of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., as the outstand- 
ing JA service company in the city. 
The junior bank has maintained 
banking service for 25 associate JA 
companies. 


Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has acquired the deposit and 
commercial banking business of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
which will concentrate its efforts 
and resources on title insurance, its 
principal business since 1883. By 
the purchase Bankers gains about 
$50-million in deposits from 21,000 
customers. 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF 
HIGHLAND PARK, New Jersey, opened 
its new quarters with a preview for 
stockholders, a dinner, and an open 
house. 


LINCOLN STATE BANK has opened 
Milwaukee’s first bank-by-auto win- 
dow. 


CoRN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST 
Company of New York has opened 
a new branch in the Riverdale sec- 
tion of the Bronx. 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
BANK, San Francisco, has opened its 
newly remodeled Hayward office. 


C. W. Fenninger Retires 


— W. FENNINGER retired July 1 
as vice-president of Provident 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Associated with the bank since 
1909, he was senior officer of its 
trust department for many years. 
In 1940-41 he was president of the 
A.B.A. Trust Division and from 1933 
to 1938 headed the Division’s Com- 
mittee on Common Trust Funds 
which developed a manual on that 
service. 

Mr. FENNINGER was president of 
the Pennsylvania ‘Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1936-37. He is a former 
president of Philadelphia Chapter 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Robert Morris Associates, and 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Philadelphia, which he helped or- 
ganize. He is also vice-president of 
the General Alumni Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He continues as a director of the 
Provident. 


People You Know 


ARTWELL F. TAYLOR, immediate 
H past president of the American 
Institute of Banking, has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president of The Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond. He is in the 
correspondent bank division. 


Davis G. KirBy has joined the 
staff of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, as second vice-presi- 
dent in charge of market research 
and development. 


First National Bank in Dallas opened its Diamond Jubilee year celebration 
with a dinner in honor of the banks and bankers who are its correspondents 
in Texas and adjoining states. The bank’s 75th birthday is October 11 


é 


™ 


Ad 


Cc. W. Fenninger H. V. Alward 

HERBERT V. ALWARD, vice-presi- 
dent and director of The Bank of 
California, San Francisco, has re- 
tired after 31 years with the bank 
and 51 years in banking. Mr. Al- 
ward, immediate past president of 
the California Bankers Association, 
began his career with the Bank of 
Nova Scotia in 1899. After experi- 
ence with the old Seaboard National 
in New York he worked in banks at 
Montana and in 1919 was with the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma, 
Washington, when it was purchased 
by The Bank of California. He was 
made a vice-president in 1936 and 
a director in 1946. 


RALPH F. LEACH, who has been 
government bond specialist in the 
investment department of Valley 
National Bank of Phoenix, Arizona, 
has been appointed economist in the 
Government Finance Section of the 
Federal Reserve System, effective 
August 1. He will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Board of Governors 
in the field of open market opera- 
tions in Government securities. 


ALLAN K. MurrRAy has been pro- 
moted from assistant treasurer to 
assistant vice-president at Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. HENRY 
D. WEST was elected assistant trea- 
surer and WALTER L. JONES assis- 
tant secretary. 


EDWARE N. DEKKER, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland, has been appointed 
cashier and will serve in both posi- 
tions. ROBERT S. CRAWFORD, who 
was the bank’s cashier, retired on 
June 30. 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, has six 
new assistant vice-presidents: 
THOMAS Evans, T. W. JOHNSON, 
VicToR F. MOELLER, JOHN J. RAB- 
BITT, RICHARD J. WEIDERT, HERBERT 
W. GREEN. ALFRED E. VOHS is & 
newly elected assistant cashier. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Burroughs Dual Vlaten construction 


brings new speed, 
new accuracy to bank posting ! 
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thé List posting during the posting run! Yes, this great, new 
tive Burroughs is a bookkeeping machine and an adding 
sory machine combined. It allows the operator to list checks 
nors or miscellaneous items at any time without disturbing 
era- any of the machine’s bookkeeping functions! 
Save time? Of course! But, that’s not all. The Burroughs 
dual platen construction permits the operator to handle 
- a all functions related to bank posting without the aid of 
— other equipment. The Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping 
‘NRY machine handles the whole job! 
rea- AND— 
— The list total and count of items are posted directly to 
the ledger or statement without rehandling any figures. 
SIMPLE! 
resi- hank on Give your local Burroughs representative a call. Let him 
k of switt, easy, one-hand form insertion to the show you how this great Burroughs machine can reduce 
ited your costs and increase both the speed and accuracy of 
posi- banking . . . designed to do the posting job the posting job. Call him today! J 
who quickly, easily, accurately. 


FLEXIBLE! 


Just flick a lever to change the machine from 


and EFFICIENT! ledger to statement or balance transfer. 
six Every feature, every detail of this great, new 
machine is carefully planned to make the 
nts: posting job easier . . . to reduce the chance of 2 
ISON, error. As automatic as a posting machine 
RAB- can be, this Burroughs brings new efficiency 
to bank bookkeeping. 

BERT 

is a 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 
SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
STOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Outstanding for comfort, re- 
laxation and colorful, conge- 
nial atmosphere, Shawnee is 
called “one of the East's truly 
fine resorts”. 


The world-renowned golf 
course, like all Shawnee 
sport and game facilities, is 
designed for pure pleasure. 
Extremely livable gvest 
rooms and cottages, super- 
vised children activities,- un- 
excelled food and service 
make a Shawnee vacation 
unforgettable. Call N. Y. Off. 
—Cl 6-3500 or Write Edward 


Flather Jr., Gen. Mgr., Box 39. 


Advance reservations necessary. 


SHAW NEE - ON- DELAWARE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tel. Stroudsburg 140 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
FRANK C. HAK, a banker since 
1912, has retired as a vice-president 
| of the United States National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon. 


L. VANCE FOSTER, formerly vice- 


| president of the First National Bank 
| of Wichita Falls, Texas, has joined 
| the staff of the First National Bank 
| in Dallas as vice-president. 


BENJAMIN HILL has been elected 


| vice-president of the National Shaw- 


mut Bank, Boston. He has returned 
to Boston from New York where 
for 10 years he was the bank’s resi- 
dent vice-president. 


OtTTo B. KLETT was elected an as- 
sistant cashier of The First National 
Bank of St. Paul. 


F. M. BAKER, formerly cashier, 
and F. E. Rem and J. C. Moors, 
formerly assistant vice-president of 
The Idaho First National Bank, 
have been elected vice-presidents. 
The new cashier is E. C. UNDERHILL. 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis has elected ELMER A. TABBERT 
assistant vice-president and terri- 
torial officer. 


EDWARD HUDSON has retired as 
president of The Patchogue (New 
York) Bank. His successor is 
GEORGE C. FURMAN. 


EDWARD E. CHUTE has been elected 
a vice-president of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. Mr. CHUTE, 
who will be in charge of branch or- 
ganization, is an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking, Class 
of 1949. 


EUGENE DE KIEFFER, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company in Dallas, 
has been made assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
that city. 


Eugene de Kieffer E. E. Chute 


W. G. Brady J. D. Berry 

WILLIAM GAGE BRADY, JR., chair. 
man of the board of The National 
City Bank of New York, has been 
elected to the board of governors 
of The Society of New York Hos- 
pital. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
has added to its staff a new assis- 
tant vice-president, JAMES D. BErry, 
formerly with the American Na- 
tional Bank in Sapulpa, Texas, 
GENE BRIDGES was elected assistant 
cashier at Republic. 


At the State Street Trust Con- 
pany, Boston, Vice-president SHERI- 
DAN J. THORUP has been made chair- 
man of the trust committee and 
WILLIAM R. HERLIHY, JR., has been 
elected a vice-president and trust 
officer. 


RoBeRT H. O’HArr, for the past 
two years vice-president of the Ross 
Federal Research Corporation in 
New York, has joined the staff of 
the Central National Bank of New- 
castle, Indiana, as vice-president. 


The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco, has appointed VicTorR T. 
CRANSTON as assistant vice-president 
effective July 1. 


ROLAND C. CARDNER has _ been 
elected vice-president of the First 
National Bank in Houston. 


PauL E. HOover, vice-president 
of the Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco, has been 
elected to the City Council of Hills- 
borough, California. 


R. C. Cardner 
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T. M. Ainslie 


THOMAS M. AINSLIE has been made 
a vice-president of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. He is as- 
signed to the business extension di- 
vision. 


JacK B. CRAIG, formerly in the 
head office of Bank of America, San 
Francisco, has joined the staff of 
the First National Bank in Dallas 
as vice-president. He will relieve 
Vice-president SCURLOCK, who has 
been head of the personal loan de- 
partment and is now a general loan 
officer of the bank. At Bank of 
America Mr. CRAIG supervised the 
development and negotiation of re- 
purchase financing agreements with 
manufacturers, distributors and | 
dealers. 


EUGENE BRINKER and JEROME D. 
TWOMEY have been appointed assis- 
tant cashiers at The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New | 
York. 


CHARLES N. VAN HOUTON has been 
appointed an assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank | 


of New York. He joined the staff in 
1916 and became an officer in 1934. | 


United States Trust Company, 
New York, has elected IRVIN A. 
SPRAGUE, BERKELEY D. JOHNSON and 
THOMAS J. MADDEN to vice-presi- 
dencies. 


Davip B. McPHERSON, formerly | 


with the Continental National Bank 


of Fort Worth, has joined the Bryant | 


Griffin Bank Advertising Agency of 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco has appointed 
RoBert H. WHITEACRE to an assis- 
tant vice-presidency. 


H. W. DANIELs, formerly with 
Commercial Credit Corporation, is 
now directing the consumer finance 
department of the Midland National 
Bank, Billings, Montana. 
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Better Depositor Service 
From Faster Record Keeping 


Index to Trust Dep't. Records 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Signature Cards 
Florida Bank at Orlando 


with the H-H-M //zzsal ROTARY RECORD FILE 


In the role of a depositor, check your 
actual vs. planned services and see where your 
old record systems slow-up action on... 
signature—trust—savings—loan—safe deposit 
—and other records. You wont embarrass de- 
positors by leaving them standing at the 
window, or by long waits while you complete 
transactions, when you use the H-H-M Rotary 
Record File. 


See how the Natural Rotary Record File 
will please depositors with better service by Electrically operated Floor Models 
. . . housing records at your fingertips, at the pe lala 
point of use . . . making hand and machine locking cover recedes into cabinet. 
posting easier and faster . . . assuring faster 
reference. Use your standard card records with- 
out punching or special preparation. You will 
reduce costs and improve your record con- 
trols for operating records in the central file 
and transit departments as well as for de- 
positor service records. Our users’ “H-H-M 
Systems-At-Work” reports will interest you. 
Write for details today. ° 


Hand Models house up to 1,900 
Sub. 110 records. Separate key- 
locking cover, optional. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE C60. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders of the world’s finest . . . Rotary Record Files © Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Transfer Files @ Safes ©@ Money Chests @ Vault Doors © Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-In Windows ® Night Depositories ©® Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Equipment 
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Square Pe 


Conservation is putting land to its best 
use... marginal land in timber... other 
land in grass and pasture... the best land 
in field crops. It is contouring and strip 
cropping the slopes... slowing down fast- 
moving streams... building ponds for ir- 
rigation, livestock, and recreation. 

Nature didn’t intend that all land should 
be treated alike. For several generations 
we forgot this. We took off our forests, 
opened up new lands, planted as we 
pleased, often with utter disregard of ul- 
timate consequences. 

As a result, we have seen millions of 
acres of cropland made useless, farms 
abandoned, rivers silted, much of our pre- 
cious top soil gone... the top few inches 


that took Nature hundreds of years to 
build and the source of all new wealth. 


The proper use of land means taking 
the long view instead of the short one 
. . . putting agriculture on a permanently 
profitable basis for our sons and their 
sons as well as for ourselves. 


Too much land has already been plun- 
dered. Conserving what is left is a need- 
ed job for all... for us who build farm 
machinery, for the farmer who uses it, 
for you who are guide and confidant to 
America’s 6,000,000 farmers. 

THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
QUALITY AVENUE, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pickers, 


forage karvesters, and a full line of quality farm 
equipment for more than a hundred years. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, formerly 
trust officer, has been elected a vice- 
president of Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. W. ARTHUR 
DILL and GIRVEN H. CULLEY are now 
trust officer and personnel officer, 
respectively. 


WILLIAM C. KNAPP, auditor of 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
retires on August 1 after 56 years 
in banking. He has been with Dime 
for 32 years, and has been auditor 
since May 15, 1941. To commemo- 
rate his retirement, the employees 
and officers of the bank presented 
him a watch, suitably engraved. 


New vice-presidents at the First 
National Bank in Dallas are ERNEST 
O’HEARN, Jr., L. B. JENNINGS, and 
EUGENE H. SPRAGUE. Mr. JENNINGS 
came from the First National Bank, 
Shreveport, where he was a vice- 
president. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH W. OWENS, li- 
brarian of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, 
is the new president of the Special 
Libraries Association. 


L. A. Tore, president of the Mer- 
iden (Connecticut) Savings Bank, 
was recently elected a three-year di- 
rector of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee. 


New officers at California Bank, 
Los Angeles, include: Vice-presi- 
dents, DARWIN A. HoLway and W. E. 
PALMER; assistant cashier, A. D. 
ASHTON. 


Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit has made J. DONALD Mc- 
MILLAN an assistant cashier. 


Two women employees have be- 
come officers of the First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. Doro- 
THEA R. WEICHELT and JULIA M. 
HARLESON were made assistant cash- 
iers. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Personal Contact 


“It is our business to cultivate people 
and develop banking business by cooperating, co- 
ordinating and consulting with the people so that 
they may have a better understanding of the services 
we render. 


“We welcome small accounts, small 
loans and small estates as well as larger business. 


“The Christmas Club gives us an oppor- 
tunity to expand our efforts to tell the story of our 
bank services in order that we may make a larger 
circle of friends for our own bank and for the Ameri- 


WILLIAM K. PATON, PRESIDENT can system of chartered banking.” 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


— Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware WILLIAM K. PATON 
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FOR MEMBERS OF 
hristmas Club 
SPONSORED BY THE INCORPORATED 
ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 
PAYMENT 


NUMBER 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB 


tween banks and the public is fundamentally 
a public relations job. And no method has 
proven so universally successful for banks as 
Christmas Club. 

@ For Christmas Club brings thrift-conscious 
men and women to your bank regularly 
throughout the year. 

®@ Christmas Club members develop confidence 
in you and your bank. They learn of the many 
and varied services you make available to 
them. 

@ Logically they will come to seek your finan- 
cial advice and counsel . . . logically they will 
avail themselves of your banking services. 

@ That's why Banks that have Christmas Club 
are Banks that grow! 


A CORPORATION 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS CHARACTER +* BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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Give builders these 
books...and get 
greater value in 
houses you finance 


‘Sales Features for Electrical Living 
Homes” shows many electrical ideas 
have proven appeal to home builders 
and owners... features that add to 
the sale or resale value of a home, 
and make it a sounder investment. 
Has 32 pages ofillustrations, diagrams 
...on kitchens, laundries, electrical 
bathrooms and smart lighting ideas 
for every room in the house. Also 
gives simplified data on planning an 
adequate wiring system. 

“Design Details for Electrical Living 
Homes” fills a real need for construc- 
tion details on valance, cornice, cove, 
soffit, pinhole spot, under-cabinet 
and other unusual lighting effects. 
Kitchen and laundry plans, with com- 
plete dimensions are also shown. 

Free copies will be supplied for your 
personal reference. Copies for distri- 
bution to your builders will be sup- 
plied at 7¢ per copy. G-10113C 


you can 6e SURE.. 


Westinghouse 


| 


Better Homes Bureau 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

P. O. Box 868, Dept. B-8 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me a Free copy of your 2 new 
books: B-4691 and B-4671. I enclose $. 

for which you will send me———additional 
copies of B-4691 and_____ copies of B-4671. 


All This and a 


Pension, Too! 


a need for a sys- 
tematic program through 
which employees may save part of 
their earnings for future use, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
has announced a new benefit plan 
which provides regular savings and 
a stock bonus in addition to the re- | 
tirement plan. 

Employees participating in the 
retirement plan may designate a | 
payroll deduction of not less than 2 | 


| percent nor more than 4 percent of 


their prior year’s earnings for the 
purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds, to 
be delivered when paid for. If an 
employee remains a participant in 
this savings plan until the end of 
the plan year, the company will give 


| him one share of its stock for each | 


“bonus unit” of payroll deduction | 
credited to him. 

The bonus unit for each plan 
year is equal to one and a half 
times the book value per share of 
stock at the end of the preceding 
calendar year. For the first plan 
year, Chairman Robert E. Wilson 
and President A. W. Peake told the 
employees, this means that a bonus 
of one share of stock will be given 
for each $106 the participant has 
set aside for bond purchases. 


‘W: want to emphasize,” said 
Messrs. Wilson and Peake, “that 


| one of the principal purposes of this | 
| plan is to encourage the participa- 


tion of a maximum number of em- 
ployees in the Retirement Plan, 


| which together with insurance such 


as provided by other company 


| plans, are the important basic steps 


in providing financial security. 
Other objectives are to encourage 
savings and to have as many of you 
as possible become and remain 
stockholders of the company. | 

“Whether the plan will achieve 


| the objective of encouraging the 


accumulation of savings will depend | 
upon you, inasmuch as the company | 
is placing no restrictions upon the 
length of time you must hold either 
the bonds or the stock after de- 
livery. It is hoped, however, that 
your savings will be retained.” 


Industrial 
Eyes Focused 
Here 


@ Philadelphia is 
this Nation’s second largest port. 
It has an almost unlimited labor 
supply . . . is close to sources of 
raw and fabricated materials... 
has excellent rail connections. No 
wonder industry has its eyes 
focused on this area. 


e For banking 
connections here and for further 
information if one of your cus- 
tomers is contemplating a move, 
write... 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DOUBT 
REMOVER 


A check on the ade- 
quacy of depreciation 


reserves, on the effect of 
the depreciation policy 
on earnings—one of the 
many functions of Amer- 


ican Appraisal Service. 


Th AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“A Grand Job”... 


president of a southern bank: 


“We are deeply indebted to you for the grand job you did 
for us in handling our recent inquiry on the. Company. 
Your letter, supplemented by your telephone call the other 
day, gives us a very complete story—one that has been of 
real value and help to us and to our customer. Thank you a 
lot for a very fine job.” 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A Bank Is Known by the ; , Correspondents It Keeps 
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Some cory TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


BANKRUPTCY LAW REPORTS 


This is a comprehensive, up-to-date reporter on all phases of bankruptcy 
law and practice. Coverage includes: the Bankruptcy Act, with all amend- 
ments effected by the Chandler Act, rules for bankruptcy practice and 
procedure as established by general orders of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
forms as issued by the U. S. Supreme Court, and the like. Amendments, 
changes and additions to the law, general orders and forms are reported 
promptly. 


Known in addition as the swiftest, most complete reporter of new 
bankruptcy and debt readjustment decisions, this specialized publication 
keeps subscribers in continuing touch with the many new developments in 
this field. 


it is ‘interstate carrier law’’— interstate carrier law affecting transporta- 
tion by motor vehicles or water—it is reported fully, accurately, helpfully! 
Here is a veritable, living encyclopedia of working facts and data, statutes, 
regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, forms, reports, and 
instructions concerning the important federal regulation of motor carriers, 


water carriers, and freight forwarders. 


For, always and ever CCH's FEDERAL CARRIERS REPORTS swiftly, 
faithfully hurry to subscribers the latest twist and turn of events of pertinent 


interest and importance. 


The swift regular issues of CCH's widely-used LIQUOR CONTROL LAW 
REPORTS—FEDERAL span the whole workaday world of developments under 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act, the Internal Revenue Code, and 


Tariff Act, as well as control and enforcement statutes, amendments and 


supplements—and other federal regulatory laws. 


Issue after issue speeds to subscribers the last word, the latest details 
on what's happening, law-wise, in this field—new and amendatory federal 
liquor" statutes, regulations, rulings, court decisions and other new de- 
velopments. As a subscriber, you always know the what's what and why 


of all changes and new developments—os they break. 


Write for complete details on these or any other fields of interest. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; ING,, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


HICAGO New York 18 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 522 FirtH Ave. 1329 E STREET, N.W. 
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PHOTOS FROM GENDREAU 


“, ,. the operations of a bank have an important influence on the welfare of its entire community; multiply that by 10,000 

and we are dealing with the well-being and progress of the United States,” says the author. The communities pictured above, 

with their total number of bank directors, are, top row, left to right: Cleveland (155), Minneapolis (214), Houston (371); 
bottom row: San Francisco (204), Boston (757), New Orleans (127) 


Bank Directing Is No Sunday Job 


J. L. ROBERTSON 


The author, who is Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C., recently discussed the duties 
of bank directors at the convention of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association. This article is on that same sub- 
ject. 


of duties and responsibilities. Like the directors 

of our corporate enterprises generally, they have 
an obligation—chiefly to shareholders—to safeguard 
and advance the institution’s business on a profitable 
basis, unless prevented from doing so by an irresistible 
economic force. Bank directors have, in addition, very 
weighty obligations to customers, community, and na- 
tion. To discharge effectively all of these duties—some- 
times apparently conflicting—is a task that calls for 
the highest type of conscientious and intelligent service. 


[cr anti of American banks labor under two sets 
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A century ago, the shareholders of a business cor- 
poration were a fairly small and local group—usually 
men of substance and business experience. They were 
also men who did not want to spend hours every week 
in making decisions regarding the conduct of the cor- 
poration’s affairs. For this reason, they selected from 
among themselves just a few men to act as “directors” 
of the corporate enterprise. 

In those days the shareholders were generally in 
a position to judge whether their directors were getting 
the most out of the business; so at the annual meeting, 
directors who did not satisfy the rest of the share- 
holders simply would not be reelected. In such a situa- 
tion, directors had adequate motives for doing a good 
job; in addition to their sense of duty and responsibility, 
they knew that neglect or bad judgment on their part 
would probably result in the loss of their positions as 
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directors, and with it loss of prestige, authority, and 
business honor. Consequently they actively directed 
the affairs of the corporation. 

Today there are many thousands of closely-held cor- 
porations in this country, but the bulk of industrial 
production and commercial and financial activity is in 
the hands of less than a thousand corporate giants. The 
stock of each such corporation is held by thousands of 
individuals, more than half of whom are passive and 
uninformed certificate-holders. 


In 1850 Owners Controlled Corporations 


In 1850 the owners of corporations controlled them. 
In 1900 unchecked control had begun to shift to the 
directors. By 1950 we have seen this trend go very 
far, and a second—and more hazardous—change is 
under way; in too many cases directors are acting like 
polite advisory boards which exist and function at the 
sufferance of the active management. The wholesome 
principle of supervision and direction by an indepen- 
dent group of men is in danger of being lost. In short, 
the role of directors is deteriorating at a time when it 
should be assuming even greater significance. 

Throughout the land there are banks which fall with- 
in each category—closely-held corporations and those 
with many thousands of shareholders—and any one of 
them is apt to get a poor board of directors if both 
shareholders and management are apathetic. 

An effective, first-rate board of directors is especially 
_ important in a banking institution. Proper or improper 
direction of a television corporation, for example, affects 
chiefly the welfare of its shareholders and employees. 
Management of a bank, on the other hand, controlling 
as it does the flow of credit and the community’s liquid 
funds, directly affects the well-being, not only of share- 
holders and employees, but of all depositors, borrowers, 
and would-be borrowers. In a word, the operations of 
a bank have an important influence on the welfare of 
its entire community; multiply that by 10,000 and 
we are dealing with the well-being and progress of the 
United States. And that points up the need for tackling 
the problem of how to find, develop, and utilize good 
bank directors. 


Director and Officer Teamwork Vital 


One thing is clear at the outset—if the work of bank 
boards is to be well done, it will be as a result of the 
joint efforts of directors and officers, and to a lesser 
extent bank supervisors. We should not deceive our- 
selves or salve our consciences with pious legal figments 
about the ultimate responsibility of the owners of a 
corporation—the shareholders—and their power to dis- 
charge directors who prove to be unprofitable servants. 
It requires only slight acquaintance with the relatively 
infrequent “proxy battles” to know how much time, 
expenditure, and determination are generally required 
for that desperate charge in the face of entrenched 
management and how very seldom it is possible to 
‘overcome the inertia and ignorance which make stock- 
holders keep sending in the management’s proxies year 
after year, even in the face of gross negligence and in- 
competence. Certainly every effort should be made to 
encourage shareholders to attend and act at annual 
meetings, but we must face the fact that bank manage- 
ment, to a very large extent, holds the power and the 
responsibility to mold good boards of directors. 
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Examiners Meet With Directors 


Bank supervisors also have a part of the responsi- 
bility to shoulder. The Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency is trying to do its share in several ways. For 
example, we are trying the experiment, in some areas, 
of having our examiners hold frequent meetings with 
boards of directors, in order to enable them to see their 
banks through the examiners’ eyes, to benefit from our 
wide—and sometimes painful—experience with bank 
problems, and hence to improve performance. This 
program—one we cannot keep up forever, for lack 
of both time and manpower—is merely one aspect of 
the continuing efforts by the Comptroller’s Office to 
encourage maximum director participation in bank 
management. However, in the last analysis it lies with 
directors themselves, and with enlightened executive 
officers, to build up directorates which materially help 
to develop and maintain a banking institution which 
is not only sound, but renders maximum service to its 
community. 

The subject of a good bank directorate seems to 
divide naturally into two phases—selection and per- 
formance. If ideal directors could be selected—men 
with every qualification of intelligence, experience, and 
purpose—ideal performance would follow as a matter of 
course. But nature rarely parcels out these qualities 
in full measure to any one person, and consequently 
every director needs frequently to compare his perform- 
ance with the ideal standard. 

It would be presumptuous for anyone to attempt to 
prescribe such a standard on the basis of his own views 
alone. However, a philosophy regarding this matter 
has developed out of the accumulated and unparalleled 
experience of the Comptroller’s Office during almost a 
century of close contact with thousands of banks and 
hundreds of thousands of directors. 


The Ideal Board 


The ideal board of directors should be comprised of 
successful men (from diverse enterprises and activities) 
who have vision and feel a sense of responsibility to 
the community, depositors, and borrowers, and who 
also have an interest in providing security and reason- 
able earnings for the shareholders. 

Such a board should have members of varying ages, 
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with a few older men to furnish the wisdom of experi- 
ence as well as to act as a balance wheel, and a few 
younger ones to supply the fire and drive. Without the 
balance wheel, the machine might disintegrate from 
too much power and lack of mature guidance. Without 
the fire, it might quickly run down and drift into ob- 
scurity or disaster. 

Ideal directors are either familiar with applicable 
provisions of law or they insist upon competent legal 
advice. They attend meetings regularly and are in- 
tensely interested in the welfare of the bank. They 
have good judgment and the ability and willingness to 
apply it. They exercise independence of thought and 
believe in energetic action. 

Too often new directors are led to believe there is 
something esoteric about banking, and they listen do- 
cilely to mysteries only partially expounded by dom- 
inant officers. In truth, however, there are no mysteries 
in banking which cannot be comprehended by an in- 
telligent and interested director. An aggressive and 
capable man, even though he has had no previous bank- 
ing experience, can become well informed in banking 
procedure and the affairs of the bank by asking ques- 
tions, attending meetings, requiring complete data on 
the bank’s activities, and carefully reviewing reports 
of examinations. In fact, the idependent and searching 
scrutiny of outside directors who approach the bank’s 
activities and problems with an open mind and no 
preconceptions, has often acted like a shot in the arm 
to a deteriorating institution. 

It is important to provide for continuity of the di- 
rectorate. This can best be done by selecting capable 
younger men to fill vacancies, in order that they can 
be trained by the more experienced. A committee of 
the board should continuously be on the lookout for 
prospective future directors. 


Unwieldy Boards 


A pitfall often difficult to avoid is the building up of 
large unwieldy boards. There are few legal limits on 
this tendency. For example, national banks and state 
banks which are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are permitted to have as many as 25 directors. 


“Come, gentlemen, don’t wander 
too far from the subject before ‘ 
the Board. The question is, >. VN 
whether Mr. Thrush’s note is good “i We 
enough to be discounted.” This 1 
is an illustration from The Banks \3ea% 

of New York, Their Dealers, the 
Clearing House, and the Panic of 
1857, by J. S. Gibbons, published 

in 1858 
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That top limit was intended for a handful of great 
metropolitan banks, which might need more than a score 
of directors to provide a group fairly representative 
of the community. Unfortunately, many banks of very 
moderate size have “accumulated” boards that are 
far too large by using directorships as bait in fishing 
for business. There is no denying that one function of 
directors is to draw business, but this function should 
be distinctly secondary to their management duties, 
which can be best discharged by a compact, represen- 
tative board. 

Efficient performance calls for a delicate adjustment 
of the activities of the board and the executive officers, 
neither group seeking to dominate the other in its own 
field, or—on the other hand—permitting itself to be 
intimidated and thereby failing to make its maximum 
contribution. 


Comptroller Intervention 


The Office of the Comptroller of the Currency re- 
cently had to deal with a bank which was highly sus- 
ceptible to any changes in business conditions or in 
interest rates because of an unduly large volume of 
long-term bonds and a very complicated loan portfolio. 
The board was composed of capable men, but they were 
of the “don’t know what to do” type, and the active 
management had failed to provide any training pro- 
gram for them. 

A few meetings with our examiners resulted in having 
those directors most familiar with certain fields of busi- 
ness assigned to work temporarily with officers in ad- 
ministering lines of credit in those fields, and handling 
the securities portfolio, in accordance with time-tested 
fundamental policies. The result has been very satis- 
factory. While there are still problems to be solved, the 
diligence and capabilities of the directors will go a 
long way toward solving them. The president can now 
demonstrate that he is a capable and valuable execu- 
tive officer. The directors have gained an education in 
banking, and are making a real contribution to their 
bank and their community. Obviously, such an arrange- 
ment would not be appropriate in most banks, but it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Common Errors in Proof Sheets 


GEORGE EHRHARDT, assistant vice- 
president in charge of the account- 
ing department of the Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company in 
New York, in collaboration with 
Louis C. FINK, of the bank’s public 
relations department, frankly dis- 
cuss some of the pitfalls of a bank’s 
proof sheet. This article originally 
appeared in The Central Hanover 
Thirty-Three and is reprinted with 
minor deletions. 


ANT to build a reputation for 
\\) yourself as a careful worker, 
worthy of advancement? 
Want to help your department to 
become known as a well-managed, 
smooth-operating organization? 
Either way, you can do it by paying 
more attention to your department 
proof sheet. Practically everybody 
in the bank is concerned with a 
proof sheet. There are about 40 
branches and departments which 
have proof sheets—and the ones that 
don’t must have the help of another 
department when they want to put 
through a debit ticket, a check, or 
any item affecting the General 
Ledger. 


Errors on Proof Sheet 


Any important action taken by 
any person at this bank shows up 
sooner or later on a proof sheet. The 
figures are transcribed and consoli- 
dated, and wind up on the General 
Ledger, where they reflect the posi- 
tion and the progress of the entire 
bank. 

At the very core of the armature 
of this complicated motor, there sits 
the proof man. Unless you’re pretty 
unusual, you won’t be able to give 
the names of more than one or two 
proof men, and yet they have a big 
role to play. 

It works something like this. 
Every deposit, every check, every 
bill, every expense account, every 
dollar of interest, every bit of fees 
and commissions—winds up on a de- 
partment proof sheet. The proof 
man (anonymous so often) steers 
the items to the department they be- 
long to. At the same time, he charges 
or credits that department. At the 
end of the day, the debits and the 
credits balance, the proof man winds 
up his proof sheet, delivers it to a 
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locked box in the rack department 
—and goes home. 


Departmental Accuracy 


The accounting department now 
enters the picture and starts to read 
the character of all our departments. 
Right away, accounting knows 
whether you are (1) neat, (2) ac- 
curate, and (3) prompt. Take a look 
at each characteristic: 

NEATNESS—tThe accounting de- 
partment has great trouble these 
days in finding men who can write 
legible figures. If you ever hope to 


DEBIT 


be an accountant, make sure that 
your 8’s don’t look like 3’s, nor your 
1’s like 7’s. This is the machine age, 
but there is a real demand for people 
who can write legibly. One or two 
departments solve the problem by in- 
serting their proof sheet in an adding 
machine and getting perfect figures, 
Accounting doesn’t ask that you all 
run up your proof sheets on an 
adding machine (but they wouldn't 
mind if you did!). 
ACCURACY—Whenever the ac- 
counting department has a differ- 
ence, they know exactly where to 
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start looking. There are three or 
four departments which are chron- 
ically in error, and nine times out of 
ten the difference is found in the 
work of these select few. 


Reputation at Stake 


Anybody can make a mistake, of 
course, but when a department is 
constantly in error—well, you can 
see what it does to its reputation. 
Not only the accounting department 
sees the proof sheets, but also audit- 
ing, outside firms of examiners, Fed- 
eral and state authorities, and many 
people within the bank. 

PROMPTNESS — Here is where 
all the troubles pile on top of each 
other. The accounting department 
assigns four of its staff to the daily 
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task of transcribing the proof sheets 
con to the General Ledger. 

It’s no easy matter to sort the 
work of 40 operating departments 
and branches, enter every item and 
PROVE! 

If any department shows a dif- 
ference, if figures are not legible, if 
entries are made on the wrong line 
—hard work results for the account- 
ing department. A single stroke of 
the pen—done in error—may keep 
four people (or more) busy for 
several hours trying to pin down the 
mistake. When the error is found 
time after time in the same depart- 
ment or branch—you can imagine 
the reputation they earn. 

At the end of each quarter, the 
books must be balanced, usually at 
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night before anybody in accounting 
goes home. On these occasions, the 
departments which are late really 
hold up proceedings. Inaccuracy 
causes a major headache. 


Good Proof Men Shine 


Most proof men are conscientious- 
ly trying to do a good job, and they 
succeed. The best proof sheets, in- 
cidentally, are consistently turned 
in by the best departments. What 
accounting likes to see is a proof 
sheet initialed by the person who 
prepared it—and then signed by a 
senior member of the department 
(who really checks the figures!). 

Many departments work just that 
way, and their proof sheets show the 
results. Careful preparation of these 
important tabulations brings credit 
tc the proof man (or girl!) who 
prepares them, to their supervisors, 
and to the whole department in 
which they work. Yes, a department 
soon becomes known by the proof 
sheet it turns in! 


The proof sheet on the 
immediate left has been 
prepared to show some of 
the possible errors: 


(1) The loan department, on 
its Proof Sheet, credits 
note tellers $150,000. 
There is no offsetting 

debit here. 


Branch debits are itemized 
on the back of the sheet. 
Here they have been car- 
ried forward with a $1 
error. The figure on the 
back was $3,164.10. 


Addition is wrong. 


An error of $1,000,000 in 
adding general ledger deb- 
its total to departmental 
total. 


Final totals on both sides 
do not agree. 


Proof sheet is not signed 
by authorized person. 


The $55 is blurred; it 
might be taken for $35. 
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CHAPQED 


What's this? A roller towel? 


re 


The summer is over but the application rolls on. The birth- 
place of your father's mother's father? What breed of 
dogs have you owned? Etc. 


Well, I'll Be 
Nationalized! 


By DICK ERICSON 


It was hotter than a firecracker the other day 
when we fell to dreaming—dreaming, that is, 
how some things might be if certain other things 
happened in this country. Well... A happy, 
friendly little man and his wife needed a house, 


‘so he looked for a loan. He had a good job and a 


steady income and there should be no difficulty. 


it. No use wasting a fine summer afternoon. 


That's finished. So are the applicants. "Fifteenth floor. 
Processing section for people with brown hair and blue eyes. 
Sixteenth floor. For those over six feet tall with dimples.” 
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MORTGAGE LOAN DIVISION 
PROCESSING SECTION NO.3542C 


It shouldn't take more than a few days to find the right 
door. This bank isn't throwing money around—not at bor- 
rowers, that is. 


Just one more door—no problem here! Wife's a Democrat 
and husband's a Republican, 
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PROCESSING SECTION 
SUBDIVISION 39674 F 


ZL\BAPTITUDE TEST #57 | 
FoR MORTGAGE LOAN 


Only seven more tests and three questionnaires to go! 


NATIONALIZED NATIONAL BANK 
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Let's see. Isn't this where we came in? Well, I'll be 
nationalized! 
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Korean War Creates New Atmosphere 


N Tuesday, June 27, President 
QO Truman made the epochal an- 

nouncement that the United 
States would oppose militarily the 
invasion of South Korea. On Satur- 
day, July 1, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency announced that it 


was extending for another six 
months the period during which 
cities would apply for capital grant 
reservations for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment. 

When the President announced 
that military action had been order- 
ed by the United States, he heralded 
the beginning of a war. Maybe it 
would be only a local war or an 
“incident.” Maybe it would be long- 
er and become an episode. Maybe 
it could extend and become so vast 
as to revolutionize the nation’s his- 
tory. Just how serious it might be, 
the Administration at least at first, 
ignorant of secret Russian inten- 
tions, obviously did not know. 

Yet the capital grants for slum 
clearance are the beginning of a 
pervasive, long-term program of 
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civilian activity on a broad front, 
a part of the Administration’s pub- 
lic housing and credit-subsidized 
private housing activities which are 
pin-pointed by responsible econo- 
mists as the most inflationary phase 
of the peace-time economy. It is hous- 
ing which would obligate for from 
20 to 40 years the supply of credit, 
perhaps the manpower, and certain- 
ly much of the materials which 
would be needed to fight a war of 
any geographical extent or major 
effort. 


Banks Face War Problems 


This contrast is a capsule of the 
problem which faces the banking 
world, and indeed the entire busi- 
ness world as well as the private 
lives and fortunes of 150-million 
Americans. 

War comes like a black cloud to 
obscure all that which has passed 
before, and creates a new atmos- 
phere of a combative era. For bank- 
ing it would mean ultimately the 
about-face of its present operations, 


so as to finance war suppliers and 
production and construction neces- 
sary for war, and financing the 
Treasury directly with purchase of 
public issues. It would mean at 
some time the cutting down on con- 
sumer financing and financing of 
homes, except only such housing as 
is declared necessary to the war 
effort. 

So the question for bankers and 
for the country generally is: How 
extensive does the war become how 
soon? <A very limited war would 
indicate only the most limited con- 
trols. Perhaps a short campaign 
confined to Korea might be handled 
with only moderate voluntary allo- 
cations of materials, moderate in- 
creases in the debt, and only a light 
dampening of the civilian economy 
and credit. 

The Administration, however, can- 
not forecast how extensive the war 
will be or how long it will last, with 
any accuracy, because it does not 
know what the Reds will do—not 
only in Korea but elsewhere. 
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President Peterson Cautions Against Inflationary Credit 


The following statement has been released by F. Raymond Peterson, 
president of the American Bankers Association and chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank and Trust Company of Paterson, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

“During the past week, a number of banks over the country have 
cautioned their officers as well as customers on the necessity of avoiding 
inflation in credit at the present time. In some areas, there seems to be a 
widespread wave of consumer buying going on which might be termed of a 
panicky nature. ... 

“Today, I am sending [a] communication to all banks reaffirming the 
position of the A.B.A., taken several years ago against inflation. The 
Association has always contended that the banks should carefully appraise 
credit needs of every one of their customers, and should be sure that they 
are taking care of all legitimate credit risks. On the other hand, bank 
credit should not be used to stimulate an inflationary tendency nor to 
finance speculative purchases. ... 

“Several weeks ago, bills were introduced in Congress to make credit 
more abundant through Government aid. We were opposed to this legisla- 
tion because of its inflationary character, and I spoke out against these 
measures on June 24. In the light of present developments, we feel that 
such measures should be withdrawn from the consideration of Congress. 
Nothing would be gained in having private lenders follow constructive 
anti-inflation credit policies, if the Government is going to create new 
credit institutions, the effect of which would be to encourage people to 
go into debt to buy commodities in scarcé supply. 

“Constructive voluntary acts on the part of individual banks can help 
meet this present inflationary tendency. We have taken this action before; 
we can take it again. The welfare of our national economy demands it.” 


Administration Ducks Controls 


At the outset, however, the dis- 
position of the Administration was 
definitely to adopt a tactic directly 
opposite to that pursued by the 
Roosevelt Administration when the 
clouds of World War II began to 
darken and gather. Mr. Roosevelt 
and his followers sought to lead the 
nation toward war psychology, to- 
ward preparedness, toward spending 
for war preparation, toward antici- 
pating war psychologically, and get- 
ting ready materially for the needs 
of the war which later broke in full 
force. 

The Truman Administration, on 
the contrary, was at least initially 
disposed to the idea of moving to- 
ward the preparation for war and 
the war economy only so far and so 
fast as events on the military front 
drove home to the public the cold 
logic of needs. 


Deficit Less Than Forecast 


For the fiscal year which ended 
only a few days after the Korean 


struggle opened, the deficit was $3,- 


100,000,000, or $2,300,000,000 less 
than forecast in January. In a very 
considerable part this more favor- 
able showing was occasioned by a 
slower speed of spending than antic- 
ipated. This was particularly noted 
in defense and other spending asso- 
ciated with anti-communism activity. 
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It is unlikely that defense spend- 
ing in the current fiscal year will 
turn out to be slow, even if Congress 
this session does not blow up the 
total of appropriations and author- 
izations above the $14-billion-plus 
which the White House wants. It 
is completely uncertain whether, and 
if so how soon and in what volume, 
the needs of the conflict will de- 
mand additional supply legislation 
at this session. 


Tax Hike May Be Postponed 


On the other hand, there is some 
prospect that even if war spending 
surges forward beyond budget an- 
ticipations, a big general tax in- 


Flag of the United 
Nations, which has 
been authorized to 
be flown by General 
MacArthur’s troops 
in Korea. This is 
one of the rare in- 
stances in history 
when an _ interna- 
tional banner has 
been used by troops 
in combat 


crease—over and above the propos- 
als under consideration heretofore 
—will not be absolutely necessary 
this year. Even big appropriations 
take time to schedule and spend. 
Blueprints of orders and equipment 
must be drawn, supply contracts let. 
It is a good possibility that if there 
is to be any big tax increase it may 
go over until next year. 

How much economy Congress can 
achieve on the civilian front to off- 
set possible expanding military out- 
lays is a subject currently heading 
for a decision in the halls of Con- 
gress. 


FDIC Favors Coverage Increase 


In theory the directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion favored the bill to increase de- 
posit insurance coverage from 
$5,000 to $10,000 and to provide a 
credit against assessments of future 
years equivalent to 60 percent of 
the corporations’ assessment income 
after certain charges, including ex- 
penses and losses. 

However, Chairman Maple T. 
Harl specifically endorsed only the 
bill as originally offered to the Sen- 
ate, before it was first modified by 
the Senate to eliminate the FDIC’s 
right to examine, without advance 
written permission of the Federal 
Reserve Board, any state member 
bank, and which also subtracted 
some $81-million from present FDIC 
resources as “interest” used by the 
FDIC on Government capital from 
inception until its repayment. 

On the other hand, Chairman 
Har] and Director H. Earl Cook both 
raised the question as to whether 
FDIC funds, with the reduced as- 
sessment income provided by the 
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bill, would be adequate to cover pos- 
sible insurance liabilities. 

They also indicated that in their 
opinion insured banks’ capital funds 
were inadequate to current condi- 
tions, and asked to discuss these 
subjects “confidentially” and in a 
closed hearing. It does not appear 
that there was a formal closed hear- 
ing devoted to these subjects. 

Some members of the Banking 
Committee reflected the Harl-Cook 
doubts that FDIC funds would be 
sufficient with the reduced assess- 
ment income. 


Bankers Back Lower FDIC Rates 


Spokesmen for the A.B.A. gave 
some resounding answers to these 
implied official criticisms of the bill. 
A. Lee M. Wiggins, chairman of the 
board, Bank of Hartsville, Harts- 
ville, South Carolina, former presi- 
dent of the A.B.A., and more recent- 
ly Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
asserted that he thought FDIC’s 
funds of $1,200,000,000 were ade- 
quate, since losses were only $2- 
million per year. He noted that 
even if FDIC had no assessment in- 
come whatever, it would receive $25- 
million annual earnings on its in- 
vestments, out of which would be 
subtracted $6-million of expenses, 
leaving a net annual accumulation 
of $17-million to FDIC resources. 

On the basis of loss experience 
thus far, FDIC’s resources would 
sustain the corporation for 600 
years, he asserted. 

C. Francis Cocke, president of 


Korean Ambassador John Chang leav- 

ing the White House after making an 

appeal to the President for aid for his 
country 


HARRIS & EWING 


the First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia, and chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion of the A.B.A., reminded the 
Banking Committee that, when in 
1947 it was considering legislation 
which resulted in the total repay- 
ment of the Government capital, it 
suggested in its report that consid- 
eration should be given to lowering 
the assessment rate after the Gov- 
ernment capital was all repaid. 

H. M. Arthur, president of the 
Arthur State Bank of Union, South 
Carolina, discussed deposit insur- 
ance liabilities. He noted that all 
but $46-billion of banks’ assets con- 
sisted of Government securities, 
cash, guaranteed loans, and other 
nonrisk assets, leaving only $64- 
billion classified as risk assets. 
Banks’ capital funds, he advised the 
committee, aggregate $12,600,000,- 
000. “All these must go before the 
FDIC loses a dime,” he asserted. 


Labor Attack a Surprise 


Surprising to nearly all was the 
attack made upon the assessment 
reduction feature of the bill by the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, which ordinarily is not keep- 
ing tab on technical financial legis- 
lation of this character. 

Donald Montgomery, head of the 
Washington office of the CIO, issued 
a statement terming the bill a 
“bankers’ bonus,” and asserted that 
it would “cut a melon of $68-million 
a year for the benefit of the bank- 


” 


ers. 


McCabe on Small Business Bill 


Members of the Senate Banking 
Committee, for the most part rather 
casually, opened hearings on the 
Administration’s “small business” 
bill. 

This provides for a _ proposed 
new system of insurance, through a 
fund administered by the Commerce 
Department, on loans made by 
banks to small business customers, 
for setting up an entirely new sys- 
tem of banks to provide equity cap- 
ital, and for loosening the restric- 
tions upon RFC lending. 

The initial phases of the hearings 
were devoted to arguments by pro- 
ponents of the legislation. Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer endorsed the loan 
insurance provision, which origin- 
ated initially with the Business Ad- 
visory Council and. the small busi- 
ness division of the department. 

Chairman Thomas B. McCabe 


HAMMIB “ING 

Harley Hise, chairman, RFC, testifying 

recently before members of the Senate 
Banking Committee 


spoke at length on behalf of the pro- 
posed capital banks which could be 
set up in each Federal Reserve bank 
or branch city, with Reserve bank 
money for initial capital. 

“The commercial banking system, 
by and large, has been doing an out- 
standing job of meeting the short 
and intermediate-term credit needs 
of small business,” said Gov. Mc- 
Cabe. He added that “while we com- 
mend the commercial banking sys- 
tem” for this job, “we must recog- 
nize the fact that, while banks make 
a great many loans to small busi- 
ness, they are not able to accommo- 
date all small business needs. There 
are many financial needs of busi- 
ness, both large and small, that are 
not bankable, namely, equity cap- 
ital and long-term credit needs.” 

The Reserve Board chairman told 
Senator John Sparkman (D., Ala.) 
that, if the bill became law, he would 
not set up all 36 branches at once, 
but would set up a few on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Finally, Governor McCabe con- 
cluded by stating that “we would 
like it distinctly understood that 
we do not wish to be placed in the 
role of asking Congress to increase 
our powers.” 


Banks Lend to Small Business 


The position of the A.B.A. is that 
banks now provide for all the le- 
gitimate credit needs of small busi- 
ness. For instance, as_ recently 
noted by F. Raymond Peterson, 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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A “Fed” for Europe 


PAUL EINZIG 


The author is a widely known British economist and 
financial writer, and a correspondent of the Financial 
Times of London. He wrote for BANKING last July and 
September on “How Much Is a Dollar’s Worth?” and 
“As Others See U. 8.” 


practical possibility? A few years ago anyone 

suggesting that it might materialize in our life- 
time would have been regarded as a crank who could 
not be taken seriously. Today there are many hard- 
headed politicians, businessmen, government officials, 
and economists in every country of Western Europe 
who think that the idea might become practicable 
before we are many years older. In particular there 
are many who regard the creation of a Western Euro- 
pean currency as being within the realm of practical 
politics. When the Assembly and Council of Europe 
meet at Strasbourg this month (August) it is likely 
to deal with a series of proposals aiming at the mone- 
tary and economic integration of Western Europe. Even 
though these proposals have not the endorsement of 
any of the governments concerned, they express the 
growing desire that undoubtedly exists in sections of 
public opinion in the countries concerned. 


if a United States of Europe a Utopian dream or a 


In all probability, these proposals will prove to be 
premature, as official opinion and the majority of pub- 
lic opinion are not yet ripe for such drastic measures. 
Nevertheless, the fact that such concrete proposals 
are put forward at all is a step in the right direction. 
For their discussion at the Strasbourg meeting, and 


The 1949 European Assembly 


General view of the inaugural session 
of the Council of Europe assembled in 
Strasbourg University on August 10, 
1949. M. Edouard Herriot, president 
of the French National Assembly, is 
making the inaugural speech 
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subsequently their critical examination by experts of 
all countries, might lead to the emergence of a com- 
prehensive system which could be held up as the ulti- 
mate end even if it should be considered hopelessly 
impracticable at present. The existence of some ideal 
which could and should be aimed at, not merely in 
the form of vague slogans but in the form of a detailed 
scheme, should go some way towards strengthening 
public opinion in favor of an eventual unification of 
Western European currencies. It goes without saying 
that such unification would be impossible without the 
existence of a central political authority with legisla- 
tive and administrative powers, and Europe is not yet 
ripe for such a political experiment. Nothing but fear 
could unite Western Europe, and even though fear 
does exist it is as yet not strong enough to produce that 
effect. If and when fear should increase to an extent 
that could overcome the jealousy with which the na- 
tions now guard their full sovereignties, it would be 
found useful if there should exist a fully elaborated 
scheme of intra-European currency, ready to be ap- 
plied at short notice. 

Until recently the idea of such a currency did not 
make much progress, because most of those dealing 
with the problem had approached it in the wrong way. 
They believed that the choice was necessarily and ex- 
clusively between allowing each participating govern- 
ment a free hand to issue as much of the unified Eu- 
ropean currency as it considered necessary, or fixing 
a rigid limit to the amount of that currency which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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How to Pick a Bank Location 


Last month the author described 
how modern methods of market 
analysis, such as are used by com- 
mercial and industrial companies, 
were applied to solve the problem 
of a savings bank whose old, original 
location had become of doubtful 
value due to changes in the central 
business district of a moderately 
large city. This month, he shows 
how the same principles solved a 
somewhat different problem faced 
by a commercial bank and trust 
company in a smaller city. 

Mr. WHEELER is_ vice-president, 
Sales Traffic Digest, Inc., New York 
City. 


HE “Community Trust Com- 
in in City Y, with about 
$15-million in deposits, occupied 
an old leased building, small in size 
and frontage. It was sandwiched be- 


ADDRESS LOCATIONS 
OF ALL ACCOUNTS 
OF $5000 AND OVER 


@ ACCOUNT OF $5000 AND OVER 
—— MAJOR BUS AND AUTO ROUTES 


WILLARD C. WHEELER 


tween its two much larger competi- 
tors, who were housed in modern 
office buildings owned by them. The 
bank was aggressive in solicitation 
but it was apparent that both its 
limited service facilities (particu- 
larly for cashing payroll checks) 
and the psychological impression 
that it was a third rate bank were 
handicaps which had to be removed. 
The whole problem was crystallized 
by the approaching expiration of 
the lease term. 

As is natural in such cases, there 
was a variety of opinions among 
the management which boiled down 
to this: 

“Can we be assured that enough 
additional business can be obtained 
to justify a move if we go to— 

(1) Leased quarters in a new 

building being erected on one 
of the corners of Center 


Square where _ pedestrian 
traffic is heaviest? 

(2) A parking lot further re- 
moved from Center Square 
than the present quarters but 
where we can erect our own 
building? 

(3) Some other site within a 
quarter mile radius of Center 
Square? 

Before any market research was 
done, it was agreed that there were 
three determining factors: 

Factor 1—Accessibility, conve- 
nience and service to 
present customers. 

Factor 2—Accessibility, conve- 
nience and service to 
potential customers. 

Factor 3—Tactical advantages 
which might be capital- 
ized for future growth. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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Creeping Bureaucracis in Home Loans 


The author, who is senior vice- 
president of the American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, is chair- 
man of the Real Estate Mortgages 
Committee of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, American Bankers 
Association, and a member of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Mortgage Fi- 
nancing and Urban Housing. In 
1948-49 he was president of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 


ERHAPS in no field of lending 
Pins the country been drawn 

further into the “welfare state” 
than in home financing. The shock- 
ing truth of this statement has be- 
come more evident to lending insti- 
tutions during the past two months 
than at any previous time in the 
past decade. 

Although there has been a steady 
flow of Federal laws on housing and 
home financing ever since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal, the pace of 
such legislation has been greatly 
accelerated since the termination of 
World War II. The measures which 
have had the most profound effect 
upon our economy were passed in 
1934, 1944, 1948, 1949, and 1950. A 
brief review of these laws will show 
how far the Government has influ- 
enced mortgage lending practices, 
set controls on interest rates, and 
entered into direct competition with 
private lenders. 

The National Housing Act of 
1934, passed at a time when home 
construction was almost at a stand- 
still, was regarded both as remedial 
legislation and as a “pump priming” 
measure. It was destined to have a 
more profound effect upon mortgage 
lending in this nation than any other 
single act ever passed by Congress. 

Recognizing certain of the ills of 
the dual mortgage system existing 
prior to 1934 and hopeful that the 
then new program of long term in- 
sured single mortgages as provided 
by the National Housing Act would 
be beneficial to private industry and 
to the home owner, banks and other 
lending institutions readily accepted 
the “mutual mortgage” plan of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
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The huge success of the FHA pro- 
gram is evidence not only of the 
merits of its original concept, but 
of the faith that banks, insurance 
companies, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and other private enter- 
prise groups placed in the FHA as 
an aid to the free enterprise sys- 
tem rather than as a possible means 
for its destruction. 

Not content with the establish- 
ment and early success of the FHA 
system, Congress passed more and 
more legislation liberalizing the 
terms for mortgage credit, while the 
Federal Housing Administrator, by 
decree, fixed the interest rate at 
lower and lower levels. 


Ten years after the enactment of 
the National Housing Act the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act was 
passed. This measure could hardly 
be considered part of a program to 
bring about inflation, to lower bank 
revenues, or to put the Government 
into the mortgage lending business. 
Yet those unintentional results have 
actually come about during the past 
four or five years. The Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 reflected 
the gratitude of a generous people 
toward the men and women who 
served in the armed forces of the 


President Roosevelt signing 


United States during World War II. 
In addition to liberal provisions for 
hospitalization, unemployment, and 
education, there was a sincere desire 
to aid veterans in acquiring the 
homes they would need at the end 
of the war. Few persons, if any, ob- 
jected to the $2,000 guaranty by the 
United States Government on loans 
to aid veterans to acquire houses. 
However, V-J Day had _ hardly 
passed when the guaranties were 
raised from $2,000 to $4,000, not 
to exceed 50 percent of each individ- 
ual loan. The immediate effect of 
the increased guarantee was a rise 
in the price of homes, so that the 
net result of this legislation was 
both inflationary and more costly in 
the long run to the veterans for 
whose benefit the legislation was 
passed. 


Deserre the inflationary results of 
the various home financing measures 
enacted by Congress in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 and of much over-liberal 
lending in the last two of those 
years, and despite the appeal of 
President Truman and heads of the 
fiscal agencies of the United States 
Government asking bankers and 
other lenders to combat inflation, 
Congress nevertheless invited fur- 


the Housing Act of 1934 
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ther inflation by passing the Hous- 
ing Act of 1948. This act, among 
many other things, gave authority 
for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to purchase VA and 
FHA loans made after April 30, 
1948, increased the loan limits un- 
der FHA Title II, provided insur- 
ance of 95 percent on 30-year loans 
(of $6,000 or less), and set up a 
plan of yield insurance guaranteeing 
234 percent net to investors in rental 
housing. 

The march toward inflation and 
socialized home financing continued 
with the passage of the Housing 
Act of 1949. This was primarily a 
public housing measure authorizing 
810,000 public housing units in a 
six-year period and providing loans 
and grants for slum clearance. The 
bill also authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to extend financial as- 
sistance for farm housing and ap- 
propriated more money for the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 


Tx worst measure of all came 
this year in the form of the Spark- 
man Bill, entitled the “Housing Act 
of 1950,” which (1) allocated $150- 
million for direct loans to veterans 
at 4 percent; (2) approved $300- 
million for housing at educational 
institutions at a rate which cur- 
rently would be close to 2.55 per- 
cent; (3) appropriated $250-million 
more for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association; (4) ordered dis- 
continuance of 505(a) loans, and 
(5) further liberalized the already 
liberal provisions of FHA Title II 
loans. 

For a few days this bill left insti- 
tutional lenders with a choice be- 
tween veteran home loans at 4 per- 
cent and Title IT FHA loans at 414 
percent. But almost immediately 
following the passage of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator announced a re- 
duction in the rate on Title II loans 
to 4144 percent. Presumably this ac- 
tion was taken because a few insti- 
tutional lenders in New York and 
New England, as well as a number 
of life insurance companies, were 
paying a slight premium to obtain 
the 414 percent loans where the cost 
of origination was borne by others. 
The fact that in a few areas mort- 
gagees were willing to pay a pre- 
mium for 4% percent loans shows 
the working of the economic law of 
supply and demand. In those same 
areas certain mortgages wrote Title 
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It FHA loans at a 4 percent rate 
even though the permissive rate was 
4% percent. That was due to the 
piling up of thrift funds which were 
hungry for investment. It clearly 
illustrates how the public benefits 
under free competition. Since low 
rates will always prevail whenever 
and wherever a surplus of funds is 
available for investment, there is no 
need for Government price control 
on interest rates. 

What the country at large has 
needed for the past two years was 
not a reduction in the FHA rate, but 
an increase in the rate on veterans’ 
loans to 41% percent. This would 
have aided the veteran (who, be- 
cause lenders were not attracted to 
4 percent “501” loans, was forced to 
take “505(a)” financing at an inter- 
est cost to him of approximately 
4.80 percent per annum), and would 
have provided an incentive rate for 
thrift institutions to make ‘501” 
loans. 

Congress, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Veterans 
Administration all seem to overlook 
the basic requirement that our fi- 
nancial institutions must be strong 
if our economy is to be healthy and 
that thrift must be encouraged if 
the capitalistic system is to survive. 


the inducement of in- 
sured loans and Government guar- 
antees, close to 80 percent of the 
financing of new homes erected in 
the United States since V-J Day has 
been under the provisions of either 
the National Housing Act (FHA 
loans) or under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (VA _ loans). 
State and national laws pertaining 
to conventional real estate loans re- 
strict lending institutions to a much 
lower percentage of loan to value 
of property than under the FHA or 
VA plan. With 95 percent loans 
available under Federal Housing 
Administration regulations and with 
the Veterans Administration en- 
couraging 100 percent loans under 
its liberal guaranties, it is under- 
standable why banks, savings and 
loan associations, and life insurance 
companies have been forced either 
to accept the terms of these two 
Government agencies or to be vir- 
tually excluded from the field of 
lending on newly constructed resi- 
dences. While our institutional lend- 
ers have been able to absorb a cer- 
tain amount of low yield mortgages, 
nevertheless disaster might be in- 


vited if their portfolios were al- 
lowed to become entirely filled with 
home loans at today’s rate of inter. 
est set by the Government. 

A similar task of survival would 
present itself to a commercial 
banker if his invested funds con. 
sisted solely of short-term Govern. 
ment obligations. 


Tue problem of the savings banker 
is one of simple arithmetic. A say- 
ings bank, or savings department of 
a commercial bank, may hope to in- 
vest one-half of its savings deposits 
in mortgages, say, at 4% percent 
per annum. The other half of its de- 
posits is carried in cash, in funds 
on deposit with the Federal Reserve 
bank and correspondent banks, in 
short and long-term Government 
bonds and in some municipal and 
corporate bonds. It may hope to 
earn an average rate of 114 percent 
on this half of its deposits. Its 
gross annual income, therefore, is 
3 percent on its deposit line. Studies 
of the operations of banks indicate 
that bank premises, rent, heat, light, 
telephone, stationery, salaries, FDIC 
insurance premiums, etc., entail a 
cost of 1 percent of deposits. Tak- 
ing 1 percent away from 3 percent 
leaves 2 percent. Many savings 
banks pay 1% percent per annum 
(some pay more) to savings depos- 
itors as an inducement to save and 
deposit their funds. Taking 11 per- 
cent from 2 percent leaves 1% of 1 
percent per annum of the deposit 
line from which banks (except mu- 
tuals) must pay Federal income tax 
on most of their earnings at the rate 
of 38 percent per annum and make 
provisions for losses. 


You can see the narrow margin 
of operating profit and the difficulty 
of paying thrift an adequate reward 
even under today’s conditions. If 
the interest rate on the bulk of 
mortgages were forced to still lower 
levels, the savings banker would 
have his choice of three evils: first, 
to overlend (with a threat to bank 
liquidity ) ; second, to lower the qual- 
ity of bond investment in order to 
crease the yield (a most hazard- 
ous course), or, third, to lower the 
interest paid to depositors, who as 
a class have already suffered se- 
verely from the Government’s fiscal 
policy. 

The outlook for the future is in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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i/sTH OF ALL PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTED IN 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN THE U.S. IN 1949 
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A cross section of recent advertising by states and cities aimed to attract new business enterprises 


States Bid Up for Business 


LORIDA gave a new slant and a 
| eee push to the business of get- 

ting business by coming to New 
York and selling the state’s advan- 
tages directly to a large group of 
influential city bankers with corre- 
spondent relationships throughout 
the country. 


The Governor Goes Selling 


Governor Fuller Warren and a 
group of Florida industrialists sang 
the praises of the Peninsula State 
at a recent reception and dinner in 
Manhattan for 200 commercial and 
investment bankers. Edward Ball, 
representing the Florida Bank 
group, was one of the Florida In- 
dustrial Development Council mem- 
bers acting as hosts at the New 
York function. (See front cover.) 

Earlier this year, McGregor 
Smith, president ‘of the Florida 
Power and Light Co., Miami, char- 
tered transportation facilities and 
took another group of eastern bank- 
ers to Florida to indoctrinate them 
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in the state’s many industrial at- 
tractions. 

Following the recent dinner, Gov- 
ernor Warren invited the financiers’ 
consideration of the state’s advan- 
tages as a lucrative investment 
field, offering opportunity “for a 
good rate of return combined with 
absolute security.” Governor War- 
ren cited Florida’s unique system of 
government and attractive tax cli- 
mate as two major assets. 

“All over Florida today,” he said, 
“municipal property taxes are going 
down instead of up. 

“As for the state’s credit, it could 
not be better for the simple reason 
we aren’t allowed to use it at all. 
The state constitution strictly pro- 
hibits the issuance of bonds. This 
prohibition means that if a manu- 
facturer decides to locate a plant 
in Florida he can be assured from 
the beginning that he won’t be 
taxed for some state improvement 
which has long since become worn 
out or obsolete.” 


The Governor also told the bank- 
ers his state’s constitution prohibits 
any form of state income tax, dup- 
licating inheritance tax, or state 
property tax. He cited several other 
developments which make Florida 
an attractive haven for new venture 
capital. 


Florida's Government 


Politically, the Governor told the 
bankers, Florida is patterned along 
corporate lines more nearly than 
any other state, with the governor 
serving as chairman of the board 
and the six elected cabinet members 
serving as the board of directors. 

The cabinet system, he said, is 
“one of the big reasons that Florida 
always is assured of orderly, stable 
government.” 

The Governor also cited as an im- 
portant asset the fact that the 
Florida legislature has a heavier 
representation of businessmen than 
of any other occupation or profes- 
sion, even the law. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLey of BANKING’s staff. 


Statement Shows Bank in Action 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Greencastle, Indiana, holds 

that the better customers un- 
derstand how their business is han- 
dled, the more likely they’ll be to let 
the bank serve them in as many 
ways as possible. President Fred 
O’Hair, who believes in keeping 
equipment up to date, has learned 
that customers are interested in 
every new machine. 

The bank recently published a 
statement which includes pictures 
of each machine in use. One photo 
shows the teller’s window machine 
printing a receipt for a deposit. The 
purpose and the benefit of the ser- 
vice are thus explained: “This af- 
fords protection to you and the bank 
as the figures cannot be duplicated 
or altered. There’s greater safety 
for you in this accurate printed re- 
ceipt. Any of our officers or tellers 
will be glad to discuss with you the 
advantages of this system.” 

On another page the posting ma- 
chine that records loan payments is 
shown and its use explained. Here’s 
how this service is emphasized to 
customers: “On busy days, an aver- 
age of one loan payment every two 
minutes is recorded through the use 
of this ultra-modern equipment. 
Last year more than 35,000 entries 
were made. When you make a pay- 
ment on your loan, you receive a 
legible machine receipt showing the 
date and the amount of your pay- 
ment and your unpaid balance.” 

One page shows the bank’s book- 
keeping department where “nearly 
a million entries a year are handled 
accurately and expertly by highly 
trained young men and women on 
the most modern equipment avail- 
able.” 

The statement-printing machine 
is thus introduced: “Central cus- 
tomers are entitled to receive neat, 
accurate and legible records of their 
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business transactions with us. On 
your statement amounts of checks 
appear in red, deposits in black in 
neat, even block numerals. To the 
far right your service charge is 
computed.” 

Other pictures show the address- 
ing equipment, the farm implement 
loan department, the employees’ din- 
ing room, the bank’s insurance de- 
partment, and the night depository 
in use. 


“Please Write Your Own Ticket" 


Woop & HUSTON BANK of Mar- 
shall, Missouri, is having what 
President J. P. Huston calls ‘“won- 
derful success” with a folder that 
shows the customer how to make 
out his own deposit ticket. 

The bank issued a similar folder 
some time ago, circulating with it 
an explanatory letter that helped 
educate depositors, “although natu- 
rally,” says Mr. Huston, “it didn’t 
do a 100 percent job.” 

Now the bank has embarked on 
another campaign to get the cus- 
tomer to make out his own ticket, 
thus speeding up service at the 
counters. The new folder, illus- 
trated herewith, includes the rea- 


sons why the depositor should do 
this little chore himself. The front 
leaf (not shown) asks in display 
type: “Who should make out your 
deposit ticket—- you or the bank 
teller?”’ On the back leaf the bank 
thanks the customer for “helping us 
give you prompter, more efficient, 
and more accurate service.” 

The teller-made ticket, Mr. Huston 
observes, is essentially a country 
bank problem. “We really have a 
lost motion in that we have lines 
standing at our counters while the 
tellers are making out deposit tick- 
ets for customers. This situation is 
what we are trying to improve.” 

BANKING is informed that the 
Doyle Printing Company of Mar- 
shall, which produces the folder for 
the bank, is copyrighting it. 


A Suburban Bank Tells Its Story 


Four years ago the NORTH SHORE 
STATE BANK was organized in Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin, a Milwaukee sub- 
urb. This community’s 17,000 resi- 
dents had been without a local bank 
since 1930, and the town was much 
interested in the new enterprise. In 
fact, people would ask whether the 
bank’s deposits were growing and 


How To Make Out Your Deposit Tickets 


Why should the bank ask 
its customers to make out 
their own deposit tickets be- 
fore going to the teller’s win- 
dow? 


First—If the customer fills in his 
own deposit slip, his name and 
initials are sure to be correct. 


Second—If the customer lists his 
checks and totals the ticket, and 
this is rechecked by the teller, the 

ance for any error is greatly 
reduced. 


Third—If the customer makes 
out his ticket before going to the 
window the deposit is handled 
much more promptly, saving delay 
for himself, as well as for the other 
people who may be standing in 
line to be waited on. 


The RIGHT AMOUNT, to the 
RIGHT ACCOUNT, in LESS TIME. 
May we have your cooperation in 
helping our tellers give both you 
and other customers better service. 


| | [so 


Write your name here, exactly the 
way it is carried at the bank. 
12.2. the date here. 


Enter here the amount of 
money you are depositing. 
+<Fnter here the amount of Coin. 


Enter here the checks you are de 
<—empositing, listing each check. Be 
= sure all checks are endorsed. 


If you want to withdraw any cash 
£o. *™tfrom this deposit, total the above 
items here. 
<eSubtract here amount of money 
you wish to withdraw. 


Fo <eln all cases enter the total for de- 
posit h 
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there are 14 of us - - - and 
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The North Shore State 
Bank’s effective newspaper 
advertisement 


CUSTOMERS and FRIENDS 


onniversory time ot North Shore Stote Bonk ond we're celebrating * 


Ago it's 
12 more months of rapid growth! 


6483 .. YOU 


To you 6,483 customers and friends whose potronage ond good will ore moking 


thes growth possible we extend our sinc ore thonks 


We pledge onew to adhere to the principles upon which this bank was founded 


1. SOUND BANKING for 
the protection of depositors 


whether it was making any money. 

Vice-president Harvey O. Kneser 
says that although the NorTH 
SHORE started to pay dividends at 
the end of its first year, thus answer- 
ing the second question, “it . was 
hard to get across the growth of the 
bank. Our total of $4-million did 
not stand out, as most banks in our 
county range from $12-million to 
$25-million, people were not im- 
pressed with our showing.” 

Then the bank had an idea. It 
would buy space for a fourth birth- 
day ad in Milwaukee’s two big pa- 
pers, as well as in the local journal. 
Realizing that its progress had been 
achieved through the courteous, 
friendly service of the staff, the 
North Shore decided to build its ad 
around the employees, showing how 
their number had grown with the 
gain in customers and business. The 
result was the piece of copy shown 
herewith. 

Response in comments and in new 
business was “great,” Mr. Kneser 
reports. “We noticed that custom- 
ers checked the picture closely to 
see who the girls are that do the 
bookkeeping, etc. The point we got 
across is that people now take for 
granted that we are a successful, 
established bank and that we are 
growing very rapidly. We are no 
longer questioned as to our financial 


standing because of being a new 
bank.” 
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Bank Helps Sidewalk Engineers 


The ancient and honorable pas- 
time of sidewalk engineering is be- 
ing played with some new equipment 
at THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAINT PAUL, which is building a 
two-story addition to house its bud- 
get loan and home loan departments. 

A bleacher section for the “engi- 
neers,” and caricatures of typical 
members of their profession, painted 


on the 180-foot fence around the 
project, are among the embellish- 
ments provided by the First. 

The bleachers provide a comfort- 
able vantage point for viewing the 
work. They were crowded through- 
out the summer, especially during 
the lunch hour when the genus side- 
walk engineer is in his most super- 
visory mood. A code for supervisors, 
placed at the entrance to the seats, 
offers numerous admonitions, such 
as: 

“It is forbidden to eat lunch in 
front of the construction workers. 
A worker whose mouth is watering 
can’t put his heart into his job.” 

Peepholes, including one reserved 
for “Hizzoner, the Mayor,” have 
been cut in the fence to give addi- 
tional vantage points for viewers of 
various heights. 

The newspapers have made much 
of the story. St. Paul’s Pioneer- 
Press gave it a two-page pictorial 
feature in the roto section. And of 
course the idea tickles the public. 
Those bleachers are well populated. 


The Seven Ages 


A series of direct mail leaflets, 
suggested by Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man, has been prepared by 
the HARVARD TRUST COMPANY of 
Cambridge, Arlington, and Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 

The text takes the form of a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


St. Paul sidewalk superintendents find the bleachers, to the left of the sign, 
a very useful facility. And everybody likes the caricatures 
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All in One Lifetime 


The Evolution of Bank Advertising 


[ORAS BROTHERS & CO. A. But in the first few years of the 1900’s some bank advertising showed a 


BANKERS AND BROKERS e little more attention to type and borders and attractiveness of layout— 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


e ers Association was just an infant = 


‘a ‘000,000.00 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK @ 
Geo rge rge Opdyke & Co., a @. The modern trust company embraces every function ef financial! busi- 


1 In 1875, when the American Bank- —=— ea 


and there were no vice-presidents in 
charge of public relations, bank adver- 
tising was very limited and very 
simple. It consisted mainly of “cards,” 
like the one above and this— 


ness. It will accept your deposit account. subject to cheque, and allow 
r you @ fair rate of interest ; it will safeguard your securities ; it will collect 
93 NewsT ork. bonds, rents, mortgages, laterest, dividends, coupens, and every class of 
terest ou daily balences ot the rte of POUR PER care and management of estates. It is authorized by law to act es executor, 
CENT. pr per credited weathiy. Cheske administrater, guerdien, or trustee, under will or appointment of court. 
pase the During your Ufetime it will ect as your ecent, and at your death it will 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, my your estate. 
18 NASSAU STREET, EQUITABLE BUILDING 
prompt ret ‘rms. 
EXECUTT. INVESTMENT ORDERA ond noge 
tate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENT RECT RITIES © opectalty. 


rm And, more important still, a personal, friendly, and helpful tone made itself 
e apparent in advertising messages. There was a definite thawing out, and 
an attempt to use the ordinary bank customer’s language. This was a turning 
point and a milestone. The two ads 
At that time banks dealt in securi- at the left were part of a series of 
e ties, Spanish bank bills and dub- about a dozen. 
loons, and were even associated with 
lotteries. For example— 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 
rize of, 


Tratca| | Let The Wife Try 


Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bi lls, io ubl 
ernment Securities purchased. oubloons and Gov. OF NEW YORK Some men cannot save, but the 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St, 170 Broadway, Cor. Maiden Lane 
its every dollar she can spare from 
her allowance with now and then a 

larger sized bill. 


Nothing very interesting happened . : | Many homes are saved and paid 


ate for because the wife realizes the ne- 
eto bank advertising for several The Safety of cessity of laying aside part, of the 


years. It was rather dull by today’s Y. ° family income against the day of 
our Family 


standards. Like this from 1895— need. 


° Several hundred ladies carry ac- 
and what you leave them is protect- counts with this bank, and 4 


—— ed if you appoint a reputable trust pleasure to extend our lady deposi- 
W. N. COLER & Cco., company to act as Administrator, torsevery consideration and courtesy. 
Guardian, or Trustes. We are au- | We pay 4 per cent interest com- 
Bankers. thorized so to act under the law. | pounded semi-annually. 


i Let Your Savings Work, Ti 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. Guardian Trust Co. our Savings Work, Too 


oe DES MOINES SAVINGS BANK 
34 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. Corer Ws Fh an Wale 
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| 
when we say we solicit the accounts 
viduals, societies, corporations aad 
Trust funds. We pay equitable rates 
of interest, and yeur accounts are f ft 
B Prize OF, 25,000 
10,000 
2 Prizes cach of $5,000, 10,006 
10 Prizes each of S1,000.. 1u,000 
768. other prizes amounting to........... 243,000 
| 
| 
| | 
, 


6 Very soon, banks were using more elaborate illustrations, and making their 


copy fit in with current happenings. They were using larger space, too. 
For example, in 1909— 


MUST BUILD ROMDS 
IN EVERY COUNTY ¢ 


At the right are some 
State Association Will Fora! car cards that were 
being used in 1915. A new 


TAX ON VEHICLES medium was being tried. 
AND AUTOMOBILES) | 


Your account is solicited, whether large or small Three cent 
wet econ compornded fom due 


OFFICERS: 


An) Coch CONWAY M GORDON Coch AS OMEARY 


© The trends of the preceding years continued, and more 
O. and more bank services were brought to the public’s 
attention. Here is a good advertisement of 1920— 


4 Once the cloth of kings 
—now milady’s favorite 


family of all cares and anxiety regarding his personal affairs. 


[|\O GOWN FEMININE AMERICA today requires the im- 
portation of three million pounds of raw silk each month 
—far more than any other nation uses. Boston, with 

; exceptional harbor and import facilities, is very well prepared 

Grafts while he is abroad. . to handle a large share of this traffic. 

He has the privilege of ending this trust at any i 

continue it until his death, in which case it provides Since the 18th century, Boston has Been an important 

tition of practically all his property. ; portal for trade with the Far East. Always a community of 
We con, in © similar manner, wget of . manufacturers, New England in colonial days foresaw the 
worries and cares of your property. upon ¢ advantages of commercial alliances in these distant lands. 
Trust Officers tedey. You will be under no obligation, ‘ Mutual trust born of centuries of square dealing cements these 


old business friendships, which have become increasingly im- 
Guaranty rests Bank portant with the rapid expansion of silk importations. 


repairs, and other details. He has 

ance to be sant to his wife every mouth, and a 

will be credited to his account, on which he 
at 


The National Shawmut Bank, in serving importers and 
exporters since 1836, has built up an excellent organization 
for transacting business in China and Japan. Shawmut is 
represented in the Orient by affiliated local banks rather than 
by branches. In matters concerning American business these 
banks adhere to Shawmut policies. 


re And another striking ad of 1921 shows that human T H E N AT I mes arom M U T BAN K 
» interest had definitely become part of bank advertising 
technique (right)— Capital, surplus and undivided profits $21,650,000 
407 
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1 
SHOE COUNTY BAN 
Capital, - - - - - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, - - $1,150,000.00 | 
| 
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An advertisement of 1930 very forcefully presents 
1 (). the family aspect of banking—principally, of course, 
in connection with thrift. (It was a logical step from this 
point to the “family banking” discussed on page 74.) 


RZ 


ANNUAL MEETING 
and 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


t's an old family custom and though the 
the mame. 


Father, the president, reads: 

“Annual Report of the Jones Family, 
wot Inc. for the fiscal year 1929. 

“To the stockholders, greeting: 


fox terrier and other im “The president is proud to i the family 
record year of progress and moves that 
J. Jones, General Manager, be given « vote of 
skilful handling of Comgeny's. 


“We are pleased to report that savings benk hold- 
ings of the family now totale $6423.12, and depesits 
are being made . This includes s new ac- 
count for Mary Jane with amet: of $9.28. 


Be sure the bank has SAVINGS in its name 
— it is not @ savings bank 


Only banks with “Servings” on comes 
Serings offer you the ideal combs ave savings banks 


wings Banks of the Metropolitan Area 


This isn’t the first time humor was used in a bank 
Ea. ad, but it’s a good example from 1940. George 


Opdyke & Co. (see page 50) could hardly have foreseen 
this in 1875. 


Deprevbso. He was named after two great-uncles, 


DEPRECIATION and OBSOLESCENCE He preys on property homes. 
offices, factories, and stores. Leaking roofs, cracked paint, old 
plumbing, heating syst -of-style busldings are his 
specialties. He is a tirele cf rests 


things with which to con 


There are only two 
PR and MODERNIZATION 

You can keep Depreobso om sour home with a State. 
Planters F.H.A. loan. You can borrow up two 2500 and -epay in 
easy monthly installments over a three-year period. The only cose 
is 85 a year on each $100 borrowed. You can use these loans for 
Practically any kind of permanent property improvement 

Full details of this convenient, economical Joan plan will be 
given you gladly at any State-Plamers office. Phone, write, or 
come by — today 


State-Planters 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 


NINTH AMD Maun 


82040 
BROAD 


Below is one of a recently released series of ads 
l e illustrating banking situations with cartoons. Some 
banks are taking advantage of the current interest in 
comics to advertise in the comic sections of newspapers. 


t 


Your signature is often all that’s 
needed to get money at Central-Penn 


@ When you need moncy for any worth-while pur- 
pose... the consolidation of bills, vacations, pur- 
chasing a car or making home improvements. .. stop 
in and talk it over with one of our loan officers. If you 
are regularly employed, your signature and ability to 
repay is often all that is needed... and nine out of 
ten borrowers get what they ask for at C.-P. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets Fifteenth and Sansom Streets 
Broad Street & Passyunk Ave. Broad St_ and Glenwood Ave. 
21 South 12th Street 1716 Arch Street 
| Lombard 3-4500 and Locust 4-3900 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Below is an ad—one of a series—released by the 
13. Advertising Department of the American Bankers 
Association. The cartoonist is Dick Ericson, frequent con- 
tributor to BANKING. 


“From new on I'm spending my lunch hours in the 
park and banking by mail!” 


{ > 
“We are pleased to report an excess 
of income over expenditures for 1929 of \\ - N. 
$1043.11 in addition to $300 set aside in 4 
the savings bank toward paying off the 
“Respectiully submitted, J. Jones, Pres.” 
Look carhally the bank name you hed — on of wmquesnoned salety, yield (44% 
apo cout the word “Sevings” ix in savings benk compounded quanerty), and ready 
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HE phoney peace known as the 

cold war changed its course in 

June with the sudden attack on 
South Korea. American reaction was 
prompt and unequivocal, not only in 
“The Land of the Morning Calm,” 
but throughout the Far East in For- 
mosa, the Philippines and French 
Indo-China. According to President 
Truman, we are “not at war” in 
Asia, although you’d never guess it 
from the headlines in the newspa- 
pers. Commodity and stock markets 
promptly adjusted to the possibility 
that events in Korea might bring on 
conflict elsewhere. In the words of 
John Foster Dulles, Republican con- 
sultant to the State Department, we 
“may have to cut down on our eco- 
nomic indulgence so that .. . we can 
help our friends to match the offen- 
sive power which the Soviet Union, 
out of its poverty, supplies its 
friends.” Among the latter are Red 
China’s millions. 


WHAT OF EUROPE? 


Although the Korean war may 
prove to be the preliminary skirmish 
of a Soviet-American war, the in- 
itial reaction in Washington was that 
the fighting would not this year be- 
come generalized. American tourists 
and business men have been going 
ahead with their European travel 
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Fighter plane being hoisted aboard the 
carrier, Philippine Sea, at San Diego 


BZ LL A 


Korean Clash 


WIDE WORLD 


HERBERT BRATTER 


plans in larger numbers than ever. 
Among Europeans there is a body of 
opinion that the Continent—that is, 
west of the Iron Curtain — should 
isolate itself from any war between 
Communism and America. How im- 
portant that body of opinion is can- 
not be readily ascertained. Ameri- 
can policy continues to be to extend 
economic and military aid to western 
Europe on the theory that we are 
thus building up a strong bastion 
against the red tide from the east. 
The fact that the ERP is falling far 
short of producing the economically 
sound and integrated Europe origi- 
nally hoped for is subordinated now 
to the psychology of a global con- 
flict in which no price is considered 
too great to pay for allies. 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


Even before the Schuman Plan for 
the integration of European steel 
and coal has got beyond the first dis- 
cussion base, French and German 
farm leaders have been suggesting 
the pooling of agricultural products. 
The Schuman Plan itself continues to 
produce reams of newspaper copy 
but not much progress toward reali- 


Disturbs the “Peace” 


zation as of this writing. Anglo- 
French feelings have been very much 
ruffled by the manner of the plan’s 
unveiling without prior consultation 
of London, but—it is claimed—with 
previous advice to Bonn. There is 
much to be said for the British hesi- 
tancy to accept a supra-national au- 
thority in a field so closely touching 
the sensitive subject of full employ- 
ment. But the Labor Party’s un- 
timely manifesto is everywhere re- 
garded as an inexcusable blunder on 
the part of Britain’s leaders. One re- 
sult was Senator Pat McCarran’s ad- 
vice to the Senate to reconsider the 
premises on which a large part of 
ECA aid goes to the UK: that Brit- 
ain become “a part of a united Eu- 
rope, without reservation.” 


NEEDS POLITICAL 
INTEGRATION 


The problems of economic integra- 
tion of European countries have been 
clearly exposed to view in the long- 
standing efforts to carry out the 
Benelux union since the war. The 
union was finally to come into being 
on July 1, 1950, but had to be post- 
poned another year, owing to the 
Belgian political crisis. It is ques- 
tionable whether real economic in- 
tegration is consistent with separate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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The. Graduate School of Basking— 


Fifteen Years Are Completed; Sixteenth Is Begun 


doors for its 15th anniversary session at Rutgers 

University, it was again at capacity enrolment. 
Its students, bank officers all, came from all over the 
United States, and from abroad as well. An Australian 
banker came to observe. A Cuban banker was among 
the students. 

This was no holiday. It was a period of work— 
shirt-sleeve, down-to-earth work. For the freshmen it 
was the beginning of two years of study; the second- 
year students had already put in a year of extension 
work at home and were on campus for their second resi- 
dent session; the men of the graduating class had at- 
tended two resident sessions and had done two years of 
work at home which included the writing of a thesis in 
true university style, which had to be approved by a 
tough panel of thesis examiners. 

But it was work with spirit. Lasting friendships were 
formed. There was opportunity for bankers from Wash- 
ington State to talk over common problems with bank- 
ers from Washington, D. C. 


W ice The Graduate School of Banking opened its 


Dr. Stonier Charges the Graduates 


With the School’s standards increasingly high, the 
diploma toward which the bankers worked was much 
coveted. They all worked toward the night when Dr. 
Harold Stonier, director of the School, would make his 
charge to the graduates. On this occasion this year, Dr. 
Stonier said in part: 

“The great struggle before us is for us to keep alive 
the hope of solvency. While this international situation 
lingers on through the days and months and years, the 
danger is that we may lose our bearings and begin to 
think that it makes no difference whether we are solvent 
or not. But the teaching of history is that solvency 
and human liberty are linked together. If the hope of 
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eventual solvency dies, all the motivating forces grow- 
ing out of that hope that make for economy will perish. 
Then we will be lost indeed.” : 


Reunion Planned for September 


So the graduates left for their homes and their banks, 
but many will get together again at a reunion at The 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on Saturday, September 
23. On the day prior to the opening of the A.B.A.’s 
Diamond Anniversary convention, the reunion will cele- 
brate the 15th anniversary of the School. The pro- 
gram will feature the G.S.B. economics panel (Atkins, 
Alexander, Friedrich, Irwin, and Jones) just as it was 
a feature of this year’s session at the school. 

W. Randolph Burgess, the annual first-Friday-night 
seminar lecturer at the School will report on the present 
situation in Europe. Dr. Burgess is now abroad and 
will return just prior to the reunion. 

The program so far provides for the economics panel 
from 3 to 5 P. M.; a hospitality hour from 6 to 7 P. M.; 
dinner at 7 o’clock. Dr. Harold Stonier will be master 
of ceremonies at the dinner session, and Dr. Burgess the 
speaker. 

Following dinner there will be an entertainment pro- 
gram, the principal feature of which is to be colored 
moving pictures, with sound, of activities of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking activities on the Rutgers campus. 

Joseph E. Hughes, chairman of the G.S.B. board of 
regents, will be in charge of the afternoon session. A 
member of the class of 1937, he is president of the 
County Trust Company, White Plains, New York. S. 
Allen Pippitt, class of ’44, and second vice-president of 
The Chase National Bank of New York, will be in 
charge of the social hour. George O. Nodyne, class of 
1941, and vice-president of the East River Savings 
Bank, New York, will be in charge of the dinner. 
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The Graduating Class 


of 1950 


ALABAMA 


JoHN B. BaRNETT, JR., The Monroe County Bank, Monroeville 
WILLIAM WADDELL Cox, Security Commercial Bank, Birmingham 
MELVIN McILWAIN, Federal Reserve Bank, Birmingham 

HowarpD J. Morris, First National Bank, Montgomery 

JAMES EARBEE VANCE, The First National Bank, Birmingham 


ARKANSAS 


DWIGHT MAXWELL, Federal Reserve Bank, Little Rock 
HERION Ross, State National Bank, Texarkana 


CALIFORNIA 


CLARENCE F, EpNeER, The San Francisco Bank, San Francisco 

EBEN C. JOHNSON, American Trust Company, San Francisco 

FREDERICK GEORGE LARKIN, JR., Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles 

oa ELLIoT McNary, San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, San 
diego 

BartH L. Ortopont, Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco 

HOWARD W. RATHBUN, First National Bank, San Jose 

VERNON C. RicHARDS, Bank ot America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco 


GrorGE WALTER Sears, The First National Trust and Savings Bank, 
San Diego 


COLORADO 
F. GaRnat MonckK, The Colorado Springs National Bank, Colorado 
Springs 
Howarp W. Pritz, Federal Reserve Bank, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


REINHARD J. BARDECK, Connecticut Banking Department, Hartford 

HENRY PLATT BRIGHTWELL, Union & New Haven Trust Company, 

_ New Haven 

WILLIAM ARTHUR DICKINSON, 3RD, Middletown National Bank, 

Middletown 

Frep J. Doocy, The East Hartford Trust Company, East Hartford 

sa i W. DumMseEr, City National Bank and Trust Company, Dan- 
jury 

WILLIAM M. Forest, Greenwich Trust Company, Cos Cob 

ROBERT J. GAGHAN, Society for Savings, West Hartford 

manein H. Harris, The Brooks Bank & Trust Company, Torring- 
on 

Hewitt, Hartford National Bank & Trust Company, 

artfor 

JOHN TAYLOR KIMBERLY, National Savings Bank, New Haven 

CHARLES PERRY PENDLETON, Thomaston Savings Bank, Thomaston 

RICHARD B. REDFIELD, Hartford National Bank and Trust Com- 

_ pany, Hartford 

WESLEY C. SHOLES, Norwich Savings Society, Norwich 

WILLIAM WALLACE SISBOWER, The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, Hartford 

Howarp B. SmirH, The Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown 


a ALDEN STETSON, Union & New Haven Trust Company, New 
aven 
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RALPH ELDREDGE WADLEIGH, National Bank of Commerce, New 
London 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ALLEN H. CANNON, Anacostia National Bank, Washington 

JAMES E. Connors, American Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington 

F. ELwoop Davis, The Riggs National Bank, Washington 

JOHN CARLOS FRANZONI, Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington 

FRANKLIN ARTHUR GIBBONS, JR., The Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington 

NORMAN CHAPMAN HALL, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington 


FLORIDA 


RoBerRT B. LipscomBs, Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville 
J. Louis MoeLuers, Fort Lauderdale National Bank, Fort Lauder- 
dale 


GEORGIA 


JAMES LYLE HARDIN, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 
RENE M. JuNcA, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 

JOEL BurorD KERSsEY, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
THOMAS HIGH MOBLEY, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 
EDWARD CARR RAINEY, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


HORACE VINCENT ConpIT, The First National Bank, Chicago 

J. RUSSELL HANSON, The First National Bank, Chicago 

JAMES W. KARRAKER, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

JOHN Y. MELoy, JR., Chicago Title and Trust Company, Chicago 

ARTHUR H. Morstapt, American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago 

CARL W. PRITCHETT, Jr., State Bank of Niantic, Niantic 

RicHarD E. Ramsay, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 

Bruce L. SMYTH, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 


INDIANA 


EpwarD R. BRASHEARS, National City Bank, Evansville 
JOHN Epwarp TAYLOR, Mercantile National Bank, Hammond 


KANSAS 


Jack WILLIAM SHANE, Fourth National Bank, Wichita 
RoBerT R. WELSH, Fourth National Bank, Wichita 


LOUISIANA 


Rex D. CANNON, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Alexan- 
dria 

ROBERT MILLER WALMSLEY, III, The National Bank of Commerce, 
New Orleans 


MAINE 


HAROLD EpWIN PalrTon, First National Bank of Lewiston, Auburn 


MARYLAND 


JoHN COWMAN GEORGE Boyce, Maryland Trust Company, Balti- 
more 

GreorceE W. VELENOvskKy, Annapolis Banking and Trust Company, 
Annapolis 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RaYMOND J. ADAms, Cambridgeport Savings Bank, Cambridge 
KNIGHT AMES, Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Boston 
Epear C. Battery, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
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GEORGE ANDREW Davipson, Olé Colony Trust Company, Boston 

J. WILLIAM ETZEL, Union National Bank, Lowell 

Winsor L. FINNEY, JR., The First National Bank, Boston 

EVERETT G. KINGDON, Granite Trust Company, Quincy 

Mark J. LAVERICK, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Boston 

WINTHROP NEwcoMB, Andover Savings Bank, Andover 

RICHARD H. RapFrorp, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

EBEN F. SMITH, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

ELLIOT STONE, United States Trust Company, Boston 

DEAN EVERETT STOREY, Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Worcester 

JOHN Scott WALKER, The First National Bank, Boston 

JOHN WALLACE, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

BEN AMES WILLIAMS, JR., The First National Bank, Boston 


MICHIGAN 

CLIFFORD R. MILLER, Jackson City Bank and Trust Company, 

Jackson 
EDMUND F. Norpen, Hackley Union National Bank, Muskegon 
ARNOLD VAN ZANTEN, Michigan National Bank, Battle Creek 
RupDOLPH G. VirTA, Ecorse-Lincoln Park Bank, Lincoln Park 
NORMAN B. WEsTON, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 
JOHN RussELL W1Lt, Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Horace F. CHAMBERLAIN, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
St. Paul 
LEON L. SMITH, First National Bank, St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 


JAMES WEST THOMPSON, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Columbus 
CHARLES O. WALTER, Bank of Morton, Morton 


MISSOURI 


EpWaRD C. ANDERSON, First National Bank, St. Louis 

RayYMOND Brown, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, St. Louis 

PHILIP ARNOLD DeBus, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 

— pt Fox, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis 

JOHN BLANTON MITCHELL, Manufacturers Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis 

JOHN PISARKIEWICZ, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RICHARD JOSEPH PARKINSON, First National Bank, Concord 


NEW JERSEY 


RICHARD BEEKMAN, Citizens First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Ridgewood 

FRANTZ é. BouHNE, The First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Summit 


Pictured below are the permanent officers of the Class of 

1950 of The Graduate School of Banking. Left to right they 

are: President, Ernst Hackney, of The Fifth Third Union 

Trust Company, Cincinnati; Secretary, Frederick George Lar- 

kin, Jr., Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles; Member 

Board of Regents, James W. Karraker, The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago 


The Extra Diploma 


There were 276 members of the GSB graduating 
class of 1950. A 277th diploma was awarded, however, 

It went to Alexander Wall, long-time secretary of 
the Robert Morris Associates and long-time member of 
the faculty of The Graduate School of Banking. 

The School’s Board of Regents voted to accept Mr, 
Wall’s teaching work of the past 14 years as the equiv- 
alent of the extension work required—if he would write 
an acceptable thesis as must all the men who receive 
the GSB diploma. He did. 

At 71 years of age, Mr. Wall is the.oldest man to 
receive the diploma. 


. ANDREW A. BREIDENBACH, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 


—— W. CasTLe, The Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey 

ty 

CHARLES H. DeGravu, Union County Trust Company, Elizabeth 

Harvey D. Detwiter, Jr., First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Beverly 

HENRY V. DuGpDALE, Rutherford Trust Company, Rutherford 

S. OraM FARRAND, Verona Trust Company, Verona 

STUART W. FrRazeER, The Citizens National Bank, Collingswood 

JOSEPH HALBEISEN, First Camden National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Camden 

Uco J. List, Hudson Trust Company, Union City 

SIDNEY NELSON, Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

Howarp J. REGAN, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

FreD ALBERT Rugs, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson 

EpMUND J. SAugER, Jr., Orange First National Bank, Orange 

EWALD SHERIDAN SCHOELLER, Lincoln National Bank, Newark 

J. Frep Sinn, The Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

GeEorGE N. Suiiver, The Morris County Savings Bank, Morristown 

C. TayLor, The Montclair Savings Bank, Montclair 

JOHN N. WILD, First National Bank and Trust Company, Clifton 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES ALEXANDER AGEMIAN. Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York 
Eric P. ANDERSON, Irving Trust Company, New York 
om? 4 ANDREN, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, New 
or 
WILLIAM E. BACHERT, The Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank, New York 
MICHAEL F. BALL, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 
ALBERT A. H. Buiss, The Bank for Savings, New York 
HAROLD BopMeErR, First Bank and Trust Company, Utica 
Roy W. Bocert, Central Trust ee Rochester 
HENRY BOHRMANN, First National Bank, New Rochelle 
WILLIAM J. BoyLe, The Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square 
HERBERT L. BRECKHEIMER, Industrial Bank of Central New York, 
Syracuse 
BurcGer, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, New 
or 
CHARLES A. Butti, First National Bank, New Rochelle 
Horace F. CARPENTER, Jamaica Savings Bank, Jackson Heights 
JaMES M. CLARK, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York 
MaTTHEW E. Correy, Marine Midland Trust Company, New York 
CHARLES P. CONKLING, Colonial Trust Company, New York 
STANLEY IRVING CoopPER, First National Bank, New Rochelle 
FRED K. CorpDEs, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
bee FRANK DEPPEN, The Manhattan Savings Bank, New 
or 
JAMES CHARLES DINCKELACKER, 525 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
New York 
NORMAN H. DROSENDAHL, Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo 
WILLIAM F.. FEENEY, The Chase National Bank, New York 
JOSEPH A. FLorA, Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady 
HENRY F. V. Forsstrom, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, 
New York 
DENTON A. FULLER, JR., The Citizens National Bank, Wellsville 
EVERETT A. GILMOUR, The National Bank and Trust Company, 
Bainbridge 
PAUL JOHNSTON HANNA, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York 
EDWARD JOSEPH HANNON, The Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York 
KARL RAYMOND HENRICH, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
JOSEPH FAIRFIELD HESTER, Empire Trust Company, New York 
T. HOFFMEISTER, State Trust Company, North Tona- 
wanda 
THomMaAs A. Jack, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
GEorGE S. JOHNSON, The Chase National Bank, New York 
MAYNARD L. Kast, The First National Bank, Herkimer 
JAMES R. KING, JR., Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
Lewis H. KLEIN, The Marine Trust Company, Buffalo 
GeorGe E. Kogenic, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 
WILLIAM J. LAFFERTY, First Bank & Trust Company, Utica 
EDWARD ByrD McGeorGp, Jr., The Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank, New York 
CarRL H. Maar, Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company, Syracuse 
FRANK L. MARSHALL, The First Boston Corporation, New York 
HarRRY EDWARD MUECKE, The Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank, New York 
EarRL R. Munpy, National Bank and Trust Company, Norwich 
HERBERT W. NANNEN, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York 
LESTER L. NEWKIRK, Marine Midland Trust Company, New York 
LEONARD S. NoBLE, The Chase National Bank, New York 
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THE TWO SEMINAR SPEAKERS AT THE 1950 SESSION 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


The National City Bank of New York 


“Even when considering projects which we may believe 
government can do better than private enterprise, we ought 
to think carefully before we adopt them and make big gov- 
ernment still bigger. We ought instead to be cutting it back 
to an efficient administration of limited functions. The dan- 
ger of its very business should be offset against the advan- 

tages of any single service which it might render” 


PETER OKKERSE, State Bank of Pearl River, Pearl River 

Ropert E. Puatt, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester 

GrorGe E. RAYMOND, National Bank and Trust Company, Norwich 

WILLIAM Epwarp RICHARDS, First Bank & Trust Company, Utica 

WILLIAM J. RoMMEL, East River Savings Bank, New York 

ZacHARY R. Ruocco, Credit Suisse, New York 

FRANK SAUTER, The National City Bank, New York 

JoHN E. ScHUBERT, Community Savings Bank, Rochester 

THomMAsS W. SHERIDAN, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, 
Brooklyn 

Wituiam J. SHIRLEY, Public National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York 

WILLIAM H. SHort, Central Trust Company, Rochester 

BENJAMIN W. STong, Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse 

T. WALTON Storm, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 

WALTER BERNARD SULLIVAN, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester 

S. HENNING SWANSON, Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown 

JosePH E. THOMPSON, Irving Trust Company, New York 

SIDNEY A. TRUNDLE, JR., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

CLARENCE H. Vion, Irving Trust Company, New York 

ApaM C. VoLLMER, Dry Dock Savings Institution, New York 

JOHN A. WaaGE, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

BuRKE WarRD, American Bankers Association, New York 

Gorpon A. Watson, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York 

RoBERT FRANKLIN WELLMAN, Queens County Savings Bank, 
Flushing 

Forrest H. West, The Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

Paut K. Wustrack, Power City Trust Company, Niagara Falls 


NORTH CAROLINA 
LAWRENCE R. Bowers, Waccamaw Bank and Trust Company, 
_ Whiteville 
NEwToN SuppUTH CALHOUN, American Trust Company, Charlotte 
PARKER WILLIAM INGALLS, Security National Bank, Greensboro 
CLEVE W. McGrirr, American Trust Company, Charlotte 


EpwarpD T. SHIPLEY, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem 


JuNIus W. TiLuery, Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Henderson 
HERBERT M. WAYNE, Commercial National Bank, Charlotte 


OHIO 


Harvey C. AULD, The Lagonda National Bank, Springfield 
DoNaLD L. Berzier, The Harter Bank and Trust Company, Canton 
L. VERNON BOXHEIMER, The Market Exchange Bank, Columbus 
MILTON F. BRIGHTWELL, The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 
Lioyp L. Davis, Ohio National Bank, Columbus 

Eanet HACKNEY, The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
CLypE E. HARRELL, Federal Reserve Bank, Cincinnati 

Harotp H. JuerGENS, Central National Bank, Cleveland 

JOHN THEODORE LiESER, Central National Bank, Cleveland 
JAMES WILLIAM MCNAMEE, Ohio National Bank, Columbus 
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DR. T. V. SMITH 


Professor of Politics and Philosophy 
Syracuse University 


“The property of privacy, not the privacy of property, is 
the issue between us and Russia. She wars against free re- 
ligion because atheism is to her a dogma, and against private 
property because she wants to control the privacy of men’s 
beliefs. We must maintain the privacy of men’s belief no 
matter what. We had rather be dead than live in a world 

in which what men believe is not their own business” 


ALBERT W. MARTEN, The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 

ROBERT QUENTIN MILLAN, The Oglesby-Barnitz Bank and Trust 
Company, Middletown 

MarRTIN Morrison, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 

2R0BERT J. G. Morton, City National Bank and Trust Company, 
Columbus 


OKLAHOMA 


BEN D. Fuoyp, Jr., Security State Bank, Wewoka 
JeRRY R. ZAHOUREK, Federal Reserve Bank, Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


sare ©. R. ACHTERT, The Market Street National Bank, Phila- 

delphia 

FRANK WILSON ADAMS, Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

R. Stuart CADWALLADER, Security-Peoples Trust Company, Erie 

ELMER CHARLES CATES, Doylestown Trust Company, Doylestown 

Tuomas H. CuHaseg, Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

— CHEw, The Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
elphia 

LLoyp Morris Coates, Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia 

J. RANDALL CusworTtTH, Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 

CuirrorpD L. Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

ROBERT COOPER ENDERS, Department of Banking, Harrisburg 

Henry S. Faus, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking & Trusts, 
Philadelphia 

Harowup J. Fitcu, Oil City National Bank, Oil 

—_ — GABRIEL, The Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
elphia 

JosEPH S. GUMPHER, Hershey Trust Company, Hershey 

ALVIN GEORGE KELLER, Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

NorRBERT P. KING, Peoples First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 

— C. K1ntTzer, Wilkes-Barre Deposit & Savings Bank, Wilkes- 
arre 

EpwIN H. KRAtuL, Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

NORMAN GILL LEFFERTS, Frankford Trust Company, Philadelphia 

GeorGce K. LeitcH, The Union National Bank, Pittsburgh 

JOHN SERRILL McGowIn, The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia 

Lee F. Mason, Union National Bank, Pittsburgh 

HowarpD J. OswaLp, Berks Countv Trust Company, Reading 

WILSON ParFiTtT, First National Bank, McKeesport 

JOHN RIAL, First National Bank, Greensburg 

HERSCHEL E. SHORTLIDGE, Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia 

Roy J. STEINBRINK, Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 

E. RicHarp STEWART, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
& Trusts, Philadelphia 

Tuomas F. ToourLtt, The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia 
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BrEWER G. WALTON, Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 

— EDWIN Watt, Stroudsburg Security Trust Company, Strouds- 
urg 

ARTHUR H. WESTON, Federal 
Pottsville 

MELVIN R. ZIEGENFUS, 
Stroudsburg 


Deposit Insurance Corporation, 


Stroudsburg Security Trust Company, 


RHODE ISLAND 


GILMAN ANGIER, Industrial Trust Company, Providence 
ALBERT N. PLACE, Woonsocket Institution for Savings, Woonsocket 


TENNESSEE 


Stuart Harvey Federal Reserve Bank, Nashville 
CHASE Moss, Third National Bank, Nashville 
FITZGERALD S. PaRKER, Nashville Trust Company, Nashville 


TEXAS 


Gus AMTHOR, Citizens National Bank, Waco 

THEODORE R. BURRIDGE, The Second National Bank, Houston 
RAYMOND E. GILMOoRE, Stone Fort National Bank, Nacogdoches 
A. Louis Hupson, First National Bank, Fort Worth 

WILLIAM K. McGes, National City Bank, Dallas 

RuBy M. McKegr, Galena Park State Bank, Galena Park 

Tom WESLEY PLANT, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas 

WILLIAM O. RoBEerRson, The First National Bank, Weslaco 


VERMONT 


FRANK W. Buack, Enosburg Falls Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Enosburg Falls 


VIRGINIA 


H. CrreEMBA AMICK, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

Gorpon B. Cut Ler, Citizens National Bank, Hampton 

FRANCIS HARRISON FiFe, Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville 

WILLIAM THOMAS HASTINGS, JR., National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk 

Orro Hocu, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Richmond 

JoHN ALVIN HOLLAND, National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 

ANTHONY A. Lewis, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond 

P. HenrRY POEHLER, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond 

WALTER T. RILEE, Bank of Hampton Roads, Newport News 

G. HarRo_p SNEAD, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

Joun H. TInstey, First Natioral Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

CLINTON WEBB, First & Merchants National Bank, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


JoHN N. RypeEr, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle 
RALPH J. STOWELL, National Bank of Commerce, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HERBERT JOEL GIBSON, National Bank of Logan, Logan 


WISCONSIN 


C. LEIGHTON HovucGH, First National Bank, Oshkosh 
SAMUEL G. KINGSTON, Citizens National Bank, Stevens Point 


Honorary Degree 
Is Conferred Upon 
William A. Irwin 


By Rutgers University 


“Doctor Bill” Irwin 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was con: 
ferred upon Dr. William A. Irwin by Rutgers University 
at the commencement exercises of The Graduate Schoo] 
of Banking. 

Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president of the University, 
awarded the degree “in recognition of your long years 
of fruitful association with the profession of banking 
in general and the American Institute of Banking in 
particular; in appreciation of your faithful and out- 
standing services in the development of The Graduate 
School of Banking and in the further advancement of 
its already high and exacting standards in instruction 
and research; in grateful acknowledgment of the sin- 
cerity and lack of ostentation which have characterized 
your fellowship with faculty, students, and alumni.” 

Dr. Irwin, associate director of The Graduate School 
of Banking, is Economist of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of its Economic Policy Com- 
mission. He was formerly national educational director 
of the American Institute of Banking. 


The Class of 1950 (including some members of the faculty) in a typical session at The Graduate School of Banking. At the 
extreme right in the first row is Dr. Harold Stonier, director of the School 
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The author, a member of the New 
York Bar, has contributed frequently 
to BANKING on legal subjects, espe- 
cially those dealing with taxation. 


N the year 1951, the legislatures 
| of practically all of the states 

will meet. Exceptions are four 
southern states, the legislatures of 
which met this year. These are 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Virginia. In some other states, 
legislatures that met in 1950 will 
also meet in 1951. Consequently the 
existence of a condition calling for 
action by state legislatures needs 
notice and preparation during this 
year. Such a condition is likely to 
be brought about by the probable 
early enactment by Congress of the 
bill discussed below. 


Status of HR 1161 


In the first Session of the 81st 
Congress, a bill was introduced in 
the House, January 7, 1949, num- 
bered HR 1161, to provide for the 
conversion of national banks into 
state banks, and for their merger 
or consolidation with state banks. 
This bill passed the House on August 
3, 1949, and has been favorably 
recommended by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, but no 
other action has yet been taken, 
although early enactment of the bill 
during the present session of Con- 
gress is now envisaged. This article 
is intended to show not only the 
desirability of this proposed Federal 
legislation, but also the desirability 
of complementary state legislation 
to complete the authorization to be 
partially provided by the proposed 
Federal law. 

The purpose of the bill is to en- 
able national banks to leave the na- 
tional system and enter one of the 
State systems as readily as a state 
bank may leave a state system and 
enter the national fold, either by 
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conversion or merger. As stated in 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee report, the bill “provides 
a more equitable ‘two way conver- 
sion’” for national and state banks. 
The reason is acknowledged to be 
the prevention or elimination of Fed- 
eral tax disadvantages, such as reali- 
zation by the bank or its sharehold- 
ers of capital gain. The possible 
realization of capital gain subject to 
income tax is the principal threat 
when conversion by a national bank 
to a state bank, or merger by a na- 
tional bank with a state bank, is con- 
templated, but there are other tax 
considerations, such as stamp taxes, 
requirement of separate returns for 
the parts of the tax year before and 
after the transaction of conversion 
or merger, and the possibility that 
a net operating loss can not be car- 
ried over because the succeeding 
bank might not be considered the 
“taxpayer,” i.e., the same corpora- 
tion which suffered the net loss. 


A One-Way Matter 


The National Bank Act at present 
provides only one way by which a 
bank may leave the national system, 
which is by dissolution and liquida- 
tion. No way is provided by the Fed- 
eral law by which it can legally con- 
solidate or merge with a state bank. 
Originally state banks were subject 
to a similar disability in changing 
into national banks. It was thought 
that the heavy Federal tax imposed 
on state bank currency would drive 
them all to reincorporate as national 
banks. This expectation, however, 
did not materialize. The state bank- 
ing systems weathered the storm, 
and eventually the existence of 
strong state banking systems came 
to be looked upon as a blessing, as 
checking unified control or financial 
monopoly. 

The National Bank Act has made 


it easy for state banks to change to 
the national system, where state 
laws permitted—and most did. As a 
result the state bank which had been 
converted to or merged with a na- 
tional bank was, legally and actually, 
the same corporate entity as the 
state bank had been. The statute 
provided that it should be “deemed 
to be’ the same corporate entity as 
each of the constituent corporations 
had been. Thus the continuation of 
the corporate entity through a con- 
version, merger, or consolidation be- 
came a legal fact, due to a statutory 
provision which was itself the source 
of the fact. 

The continuation of the convert- 
ing or merging corporations is thus 
assured where a state bank converts 
or merges with a national bank. Un- 
der present conditions the law tends 
to attract state banks to the national 
system, as occurred in a number of 
comparatively recent mergers in 
Pennsylvania. Bankers contemplat- 
ing making a change in charter, be- 
cause of the doubt as to tax liability, 
nationalized at the expense of the 
state system, although, other things 
being equal, they would have pre- 
ferred the state system. 


Source of Corporate "Life" 


Theoretically, a corporation has al- 
ways been considered to derive its 
existence from the sovereignity un- 
der which it was created. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how such a corpora- 
tion could pass from one jurisdiction 
to another and retain its entity as a 
corporation. It would seem that log- 
ically the continued support of the 
sovereignity by which it was cre- 
ated would be necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of the corporation. 
A corporation exists only by virtue 
of the continuing authority of the 
sovereignity by the laws of which its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Lectures in surroundings such as this were the order of the day during the farm research trip to the Wooster Agricultural 
Experiment Station, sponsored b y the Ohio Bankers Association 


News for Country Bankers 


This news covering various as- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S staff. 


Experiment Station Field Trip 


ORE than 350 bankers, farmer 
guests, and county agents 
participated in a recent state- 

wide field trip to the Ohio agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Woos- 
ter, operated by the State of Ohio 
and the College of Agriculture. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Ohio Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
were among the principal sponsors 
of this project. I. L. Potter, presi- 
dent, Peoples Banking Company, 
Oberlin, is chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee. 

Visitors were transported about 
the station by tractor - powered 
trucks, from which lectures were 
given during the morning as they 
moved from place to place. Follow- 
ing lunch, technical experts reported 
on different phases of the station’s 
experimentations. 

A 24-page illustrated soil and crop 
research manual was published by 
the Exnveriment Station for use in 
connection with the tour. It includes 
information on a wide variety of 
soil management topics. 
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Farm Safety Ads 


HE Advertising Council has taken 

cognizance of National Safety 
Council statistics revealing that 
farming moved up in 1948 from 
fourth to third place as the most 
dangerous way of making a living by 
issuing a new series of newspaper 
advertisements on farm safety. 
These ads are designed for local 
sponsorship in dailies and weeklies 
and are supplemented by six musical 
farm safety recordings contributed 
by Burl Ives. 


Successful Breeding Investment 


UREBRED stock breeding was given 

impetus in North Carolina when 
the Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
of Rocky Mount bought five pure- 
bred registered and pedigreed Guern- 
sey bulls for $1,000 and put them at 
the disposal of the farmers in Nash 
and Edgécombe counties. A breeding 
fee of $3 was charged and turned 
over to the farmers who fed and 
housed the bulls. 

During the five years that the bank 
sponsored this program the bulls 
were moved about occasionally to 
give farmers in different sections an 
opportunity to breed their cows 
without the necessity of traveling 


long distances. Up to a few months 
ago, when the bulls were sold at 
slightly more than -their original 
cost, they had sired 600 calves. 
The Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany estimates that its $1,000 in- 
vestment yielded approximately $50,- 
000 in new wealth to the communi- 
ties served. In addition, the bank 
feels that during the period of this 
special project it not only has had a 
hand in increasing the quality of 
dairy cattle, but has helped the farm- 
ers to improve their farm programs. 


Personalized Public Relations 


publicity, and service is the key 
to the successful diversified public 
relations program of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Neillsville, Wiscon- 
sin. The bank’s public relations pro- 
gram, as outlined by Executive Vice- 
president James A. Musil, includes: 

Recognition: In its ads, the bank 
welcomes new customers to the 
community and calls attention to 
individuals and business concerns 
that have won outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

Scholarships: A $100 scholarship 
for the farm short course at the 
University of Wisconsin is offered 
annually to the outstanding agri- 
cultural graduate of the local 
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schools. From three to five students 
compete for the award each year. 

In addition, the bank cooperates 
with the Kiwanis Club’s bull com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Musil is chair- 
man, in obtaining purebred steers 
for agricultural students. Mr. Musil 
makes colored movies of the boys and 
their steers for showing at the 
livestock fair. 
| Farm loans: W. H. Allen, cashier, 
calls on farm customers to arrange 
renewal of all chattel mortgage 
'joans, inventories the property to 
‘be mortgaged, estimates its value, 
' assists customers to draw up finan- 
cial statements, and goes over them 
item by item. 

The bank takes pictures for its 
file of all buildings, both city and 
rural, on which it holds mortgages 
and gives prints to customers. Its 
farm loans are amortized on fixed 
monthly payments or by assignment 
of from 25 to 30 percent of the dairy 
income. Borrowers are encouraged 
to set up reserve accounts and to 
make monthly deposits of 1/12th of 
their annual tax and insurance cost. 

Youth relations: Groups of school 
children are invited to the bank and 
are shown through the departments 
of interest. Officers make friends 
with 4-H and FFA members attend- 
ing the livestock fair. Children 
visiting the bank with their parents 
are given gum. 

Bank relations: Officers and direc- 
tors are active members of the 
Clark-Taylor Bond Club, an associa- 
tion of officers and directors of 13 
banks within a 60-mile radius. The 
club meets weekly and is now de- 
veloping a soil conservation financ- 
ing program. Club discussions cover 
the entire range of bank operations. 

Personal service: Every possible 
service is extended by the bank and 
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where it is unable to accommodate 
customers with loans or services, it 
directs them to other sources. A 
very special service: It keeps on 
hand a pair of glasses fitted with 
strong magnifying lenses for those 
who are without their glasses. 


4-H Dairy Loans 


HE Orleans Trust Company of 
Newport, Vermont, makes loans 
to 4-H members who are approved 
by the local dairy committee and 
who wish to buy purebred heifers. 
Borrowers are expected to keep their 
calves through at least one full 
period of lactation and to keep com- 
plete records of income and expense. 
If it becomes necessary for 4-H 
Club members to dispose of their 
heifers before completing the record 
and before repayment of loan, bank 
approval must first be obtained. 
The project is intended to stimu- 
late the raising of purebred cattle 
by demonstrating their practical ad- 
vantages over grade stock. 


Bankers Study Ag Law 


6¢@ AGRICULTURAL LAW” was the 

subject of an address at a 
recent meeting in Rockford of the 
farm management section of the 
Illinois Bankers Association’s trust 
division. John H. Baird of the Milli- 
kin Trust Company, Decatur, was 
chairman of the meeting. 


Maine Soil-Water Study 


|i, gene 50 Maine bankers from 15 
cities and villages met recently 
at Farmington and spent the day 
studying soil and water conservation 
as they toured the Franklin County 


Group of Maine 
bankers, farmers, 
and Soil Conser- 
vation workers at 
a lodge where 
they luncheoned 
during a field trip 
to study soil and 
water conserva- 
tion in the Frank- 
lin County Soil 
Conservation Dis- 
trict 


Soil Conservation District. They 
visited five farms, the Farmington 
fair grounds, and had the oppor- 
tunity of observing nearly a dozen 
valuable conservation practices. 

Elmer W. Sayward, cashier, Farm- 
ington’s First National Bank, and 
Claude F. Clement, cashier, The First 
National Bank of Belfast, who is 
chairman of the Maine Bankers As- 
sociation’s agricultural committee, 
planned the program. George Fer- 
nald, MBA secretary, and Albert D. 
Richards, chairman, Franklin County 
Board of Supervisors, were special 
guests. 

Frank Ketchum, soil conservation 
technicians in that vicinity, were 
in charge of the tour. Other co- 
operating agencies represented in- 
cluded Maine Forest Service, Maine 
Extension Service, and USDA Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


Bank-Sponsored Soil Folder 


HREE eastern Connecticut banks 

have given the New London Soil 
Conservation District a lift by heip- 
ing them carry the story of conser- 
vation to farmers who are not co- 
operating in their program. The 
banks are the Uncas Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Norwich; Thames 
Branch, Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company of Norwich; and Groton 
Savings Bank of Groton. 

The banks are sponsors of an 
eight-page illustrated folder, This Is 
Your New London County Soil Con- 
servation District. It tells non-co- 
operators what the district’s job is, 
how it can help farmers, and how 
farmers can get help. 


Ideas That Pay Off 


BISHOP, JR., assistant cashier 
and manager of the farm service 
department of the Bank of Greens- 
boro, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
has some pretty definite ideas about 
how banks can win customers away 
from Government agricultural lend- 
ing agencies. 

The bank has been testing thes: 
ideas in actual practice since Octo- 
ber 1949 and is now completing an 
addition to the second floor of its 
drive-in bank facility, where most of 
the agricultural business is handled. 

As a first step in weaning desirab'e 
customers away from Government 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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If transit letters are lost or destroyed en route | 


Recordak users 
get facsimiles promptly... 
free of charge 
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1. A missing transit letter 
could be an expensive headache. But 
substantiating your loss is a simple, fast, 
1-2-3 routine when you have a Recordak 
microfilm copy of the missing items. 


Just send your film roll to 

the nearest Recordak Film 
Processing Center... and 
relax. (There are 22 such 
centers established for the 
convenience of Recordak users.) 


2. At the Recordak Film 
Processing Center expert technicians 
. . working with specially designed equip- 
ment will produce “check-size” facsimiles 
from your photographically accurate and 
complete microfilm negatives. A service that’s 
performed promptly . . . without cost . . . in 
accordance with Recordak’s established 


policy of furnishing free facsimiles of all 
lost transit items. 


3. In short order you'll receive your 
facsimiles . . . will be able to send out a 
duplicate transit letter in the next mail. 


Result: you save time, effort, dollars 

. and your depositors are spared 
considerable inconvenience. Remember 
this—it’s just one of the extra values 
that Recordak provides. 


Learn the whole story—how 
Recordak microfilming is increasing 
protection . . . cutting transit and 
bookkeeping costs in thousands of 
banks of every size. Write today 

for a free copy of “In Bank a ciaiel 

After Bank After Bank.” Recordak R K 

Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 

Company), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
its application to banking systems 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark and sy 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


agencies, Mr. Bishop periodically 
compiles a list of such customers, 
obtaining the names from a variety 
of sources, and sends an appropri- 
ate letter to a selected group with an 
attractive folder. In his letter he 
states, in part: 

“We would like, please, to call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that in 
obtaining loans from us there is no 
stock to buy, and no service fees or 
extra charges have to be paid. Loans 
on which more time than one year is 
given do not have to be renewed 
each 12 months, which is an added 
and unnecessary expense and bother. 
Interest rates are invariably lower 
than those offered on loans from 
other sources. Our rates of interest 
are 6 percent on amounts up to 
$1,000; 5144 percent up to $2,000; 
and 5 percent for $2,000 or over. In- 
terest is charged for only the time 
the money is used and on the actual 
outstanding balances.” 

Other means of attracting farmers 
to the Bank of Greensboro include: 
(1) attendance by a bank represen- 
tative at all kinds of agricultural 
meetings; (2) personal invitations 
to farmers to visit the bank when the 
farm representative calls at their 
homes; (3) patient attention when 
farmers call at the bank to discuss 
their needs, and (4) field trips with 
farm equipment, livestock, and other 
product dealers. 


Parity Ratio Below 100 


66 N December 15, 1949, the par- 
ity ratio for agriculture fell 
below 100 for the first time since 


November 1941,” said Darryl R. 
Francis, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Memphis, at the 
Kansas Bankers Association’s Bank 
Management Clinic. ‘The decline to 
98 on that date was a fall of 35 
points from the record high of 133, 
which was reached in October 1946. 
On May 15 of this year, the ratio 
stood at 97. The prices received by 
farmers have been falling at a much 
more rapid rate than the prices farm- 
ers pay for what they buy. 

“All this means that the relative 
position of agriculture within our 
economy is back to prewar. It, in a 
way, completes a cycle that began 
immediately before the war and has 
followed a long established pattern. 

“All this has a very significant 
meaning to bankers. If this process 
continues, net farm income declines 
further and the parity to ratio seeks 
lower levels, more and more of our 
individual farm customers will find 
themselves no longer among the 
money-makers but operating at a 
loss.” 


" ..+ A Blood Transfusion" 


UBERT P. BURDETTE, president of 
the First National Bank of 
Mt. Airy, Maryland, writing on 
“Better Banker-Farmer Relations” 
in Banking News, the monthly bul- 
letin of the Maryland Bankers Asso- 
ciation, tells how his bank organized 
a farm advisory committee. Here is 
part of what he had to say: 

“Our plan was instigated by the 
selection of five successful farmers 
from five different sections around 
us. These men were chosen entirely 
for their standing in their localities 
and not because they were or were 
not customers of our bank. 

“The ages of the members of our 


An agricultural 
luncheon was held 
during the Illinois 
Bankers Associa- 
tion’s 59th con- 
vention to discuss 
the IBA’s awards 
to farm youths. 
Left to right, Har- 
old Safford, pro- 
gram _ director, 
WLS; Melvin C. 
Lockard, Cobden, 
chairman, agricul- 
tural committee, 
IBA; Paul C, 
Johnson, editor, 
The Prairie 
Farmer; and 
Philip L. Speidel, 
Lake Forest IBA 
president 


farm advisory committee range 
from 30 to 60 years. One is a grass- 
dairy farmer who grows no grain, 
his production being 100 percent 
grass and milk. The income of the 
other four members is derived about 
80 percent from milk and 20 percent 
from grain and other crops. 

“The original farm advisory com- 
mittee served during the first six 
months of 1949, attending three 
meetings of about two hours each. 

“Before the final meeting of the 
group, we asked each member to 
suggest several men in his area 
from whom we could select his suc- 
cessor to serve during the next six 
months. This method greatly sim- 
plified our work and placed the re- 
sponsibility of proper representation 
on the outgoing committee. 

“The second farm advisory com- 
mittee, which served during the last 
six months of the year, was of the 
same high type as the original 
group... 

“At the final meeting of our farm 
advisory committee last year, all 10 
of the 1949 members were invited to 
a dinner meeting as guests of the 
bank. Sound and color movies on 
soil conservation and forestry were 
shown after dinner. : . 

“The experience of having a farm 
advisory committee in connection 
with our educational program is 
wonderful. ... 

“The old First National Bank of 
Mt. Airy has had a blood trans- 
fusion. . .” 


Price-Income Supports Study 


HE place of Federal farm support 

programs in the American scene 
is the subject of a recent study issued 
by the American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, New York City. The study, 
“Farm Price and Income Supports,” 
was made for the association by 0. 
B. Jesness, chief of the Division of 
Agricultural Economics, University 
of Minnesota, and sells for a half 
dollar. 

“We are at the crossroads in farm 
policy,” states Dr. Jesness after a 
review of our farm programs and 
the 1948-49 Agricultural Acts. 

If the choice is to maintain prices 
continuously at levels above those 
which the market otherwise would 
establish, Dr. Jesness feels that con- 
trols must be applied to curb pro- 
duction and sales. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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1 Remodeling your own 

* bank building gives it 
a more progressive appear- 
ance, attracts more deposi- 
tors, increases the efficiency 
of your operations. 


2 Modernizing proper- 

* ties held by your bank 
protects your investment, 
increases revenue, holds 
present tenants and brings 
in new ones. 


3 Loans to local mer- 

* chants to help finance 
their modernization plans 
bring in valuable new busi- 
ness to your bank. 


This three-pronged modernization program 


your 


Store fronts 
and Interiors 


by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS - 


G 


PITTSSURG H 
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GLASS 


NY one of these activities has 
special significance to your 
bank, in terms of increased revenue 
and added business. Whether you 
are concerned at present with all 
three phases, or one particular as- 
pect, of such a three-way program, 
it is to your advantage to keep before 
you the fact that Pittsburgh Prod- 
ucts are the logical choice for all re- 
modeling work. For Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal are 
acknowledged to be the outstanding 
leaders in materials for store and 
building modernization. 
Why not send for complete infor- 
mation on what Pittsburgh Products 


CHEMICALS - 


PLATS 


BRUSHES 


GLASS 


have achieved in the remodeling of 
bank buildings and retail stores of all 
kinds? There is no obligation on your 
part, of course. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2168-0 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, please 
send us your FREE booklet on moderniza 
tion, ““Modern Ways for Modern Days.” 


Name 
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Short Course Scholarship Plan Lauded by A.B.A. 


HE Michigan State College, the 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and 

the Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion have developed a better mouse- 
trap —an agricultural short course 
for farm youth—which was the lure 
that attracted 38 land grant college 
representatives from 33 states and 
two officials of the American Bank- 
ers Association to the five-day short 
course workshop at East Lansing the 
end of June. 

Experience with the Michigan ag- 
ricultural short course, for which 
the Michigan banks provided 203 
$100-scholarships in the 1949-1950 
school year (described fully in April 
BANKING), indicates that if such a 
program were nationwide in scope it 
could have a marked effect in keep- 
ing more of the cream of farm youth 
on the farm. 


Pupils Go Back to Farm 


In some states from 85 to 90 per- 
cent of the young people who have 
completed the four-year agricultural 
college courses have not returned to 
the farm, but have found employ- 
ment in allied services, such as teach- 
ing and extension service work. 
While these services are invaluable 
to agriculture, the Michigan short 
course program has this advantage: 
the students to whom the Michigan 


banks award scholarships are se- 
lected because they have decided 
pretty definitely that they intend to 
devote their efforts to farming and 
the vast majority return to the farm 
to work. 

Most of the workshop sessions 
were devoted to the discussion of 
administration and organization of 
short courses, curricula, instruction 
material, staff, promotion, publicity, 
and public relations. 

Since many of the states repre- 
sented do not have short courses in 
agriculture comparable to those of- 
fered in Michigan, Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, and New Jersey 
—to mention only a few—these dis- 
cussions were most instructive. 


Secretaries Enthusiastic 


William T. Wilson, American 
Bankers Association deputy man- 
ager and secretary of the State As- 
sociation Section, congratulated the 
Michigan Bankers Association ‘for 
sensing its opportunity to serve the 
worthy young farmers of its state in 
making it possible for them to at- 
tend the short course at the college.” 
Mr. Wilson reported that Ralph 
Stickle, assistant secretary of the 
MBA, had outlined the Michigan 
short course scholarship program at 
a meeting of the state secretaries at- 


tending the A.B.A. Spring Meeting in 
French Lick, Indiana, and that the 
secretaries had shown considerable 
enthusiasm for initiating similar pro- 
grams in their states. 


1000-Point Credit 


Edgar T. Savidge, Jr., secretary of 
the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commis. 
sion, said that the Commission had 
endorsed the Michigan agricultural 
short course scholarship program at 
annual meeting in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, after Frank H. Coward, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Lapeer 
(Michigan) Savings Bank, had out- 
lined the program: Mr. Coward is a 
member of the Commission and is 
chairman of MBA’s agricultural com- 
mittee. 

“The Commission will work with 
the agricultural committees of the 
state bankers association so that the 
leadership for the program can be 
initiated in each of the states,” said 
Mr. Savidge. ‘‘We know that state 
associations will want to study the 
operation of this scholarship pro- 
gram with their respective land- 
grant colleges and that they will 
add this project to the activities of 
their regular agricultural program. 
The Agricultural Commission is in- 
terested in promulgating and sup- 
porting the program through state 


Thirty-eight representatives from 33 states attending the Michigan Land-Grant College Short Course Workshop 
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bankers associations, so that it will 
be available to the boys and girls of 
each qualified state. 

“From the standpoint of A.B.A. 
recognition, the Commission will see 
that proper credit is given through 
the 1000-point awards and thereby 
the short course scholarship pro- 
gram will become one of the na- 
tional programs which the American 
Bankers Association officially recog- 
nizes through the Agricultural Com- 
mission.” 

Since there is a great variance 
among the states as to just what 
each considers a short course, in an 
effort to achieve greater uniformity 
of nomenclature, the workshop group 
decided on a classification of non- 
degree activities, as follows: 

(1) Short Course—such as Michi- 
gan’s “General Agricultural Short 
Course” and Wisconsin’s “Farm 
Short Course.” 

(2) Specialized Short Course — 
such as Iowa’s “Agricultural Credit 
School.” 

(3) Conference—activities usually 
limited to a single field that would 
not fall in the above two categories. 

(4) Special Events—‘“‘Farm and 
Home Week,” “Field Days,” “Tours,” 
etc. 


Distinguished Guests 


Prominent agricultural short 
course scholarship proponents pres- 
ent and participating in the work- 
shop, other than those already men- 
tioned, were Harold B. Asplin, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bankers Asso- 


“Take the helicopter up to Spittin’ 
Snake Canyon. Jeff’s runnin’ his herd 
through the electric-eye counter at noon, 
and I want you to hover over them 
critters and spray ’em with DDT. We're 
flyin? two thousand head to Chicago 
tomorrow, so pick up fifty quick-freeze 
box lunches for the boys. You can get 
’em in Tucson on your way back. We 
got charge accounts there” 


John Ruge in Collier’s 


August 1950 


® 


Climaxing a 
week’s short 
course at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, 
Gainesville, these 
4-H boys received 
scholarships from 
the Florida Bank- 
ers Association. 
Executive Secre- 
tary Floyd M. 
Call, third from 
left, passes out 
the scholarships 


ciation; Mr. Coward; J. O. Christ- 
ianson, director of agricultural short 
courses at the University of Minne- 
sota and chairman of all short course 
directors representing the Land- 
Grant College Association; and Dr. 
Carl Taylor, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Taylor commended the A.B.A. 
for its leadership in efforts to ex- 
pand the short course idea and ex- 
pressed the view that every state 
should work toward enlisting the 
cooperation of bankers and other 
business groups to assist in promot- 
ing short courses and scholarships 
for farm boys who are unable to take 
advantage of the four-year degree 
work. 

The land-grant college men left the 
workshop thoroughly imbued with 
the value of the Michigan scholar- 
ship program and many indicated 
that they would contact their state 
bankers association secretaries on 
their return home with a view to 
stimulating interest in setting up 
similar projects. 


Brown Praises Program 


In commenting on the value of the 
Michigan short course scholarship 
program, A. G. Brown, deputy man- 
ager of the A.B.A., and director of 
the Agricultural Commission, pointed 
out that “it offers a fine opportu- 
nity for organized banking to sup- 
port an education program for farm 
boys and girls who are unable to 
attend a regular four-year agricul- 
tural college. This short course pro- 
gram, with state bankers associa- 
tions providing scholarships, enables 
the boys and girls to learn in a few 
weeks the fundamentals of modern 
agriculture, the social sciences, and 
their responsibilities as citizens. 


“Wedded to the idea that a strong 
over-all U. S. economy rests upon a 
sound agricultural economy,” said 
Mr. Brown, “the A.B.A. welcomes 
the opportunity of keeping the state 
bankers associations abreast of de- 
velopments in connection with the 
Michigan scholarship program and 
stands ready to assist other states 
in every way possible in organizing 
similar projects.” 


News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Junior Fair Premium List 


N advance premium list for the 

Morrow County Junior Fair in 
August was prepared by The Peoples 
Savings Bank of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
at a cost of $30 and sent out, in ad- 
vance, to about 500 4-H members. 

Previously the list was included 
in the regular fair list and was not 
received in time to enable the 4-H 
members to prepare their exhibits 
with sufficient care. 

The list is a 12-page mimeograph- 
ed sheet and included a letter from 
Executive Vice-presiderit DeWitt H. 
Hunt, in which he stated in part: 

“We know that you will find a 
great deal of use for this list 
throughout the summer as you make 
plans for this, the biggest Junior 
Fair that Morrow County has ever 
known. 

“We are always very interested in 
the Junior Fair, and the part that 
you play in making it the finest in 
Olio...” 

Mr. Hunt feels that this step 
creates valuable advertising and 
public relations for the bank. 
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WAYS TO SAVE MONEY IN ESTATE PLANNING—VI 


The Problem of the Family Business 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


This is the last in Mr. MACNEILL’s series of articles 
on “Ways to Save Money in Estate Planning.” He is 


@ vice-president of the Irving Trust Company, New 
York. 


There is another kind of cost, indirect in a sense, 
but no less terrible in its power to devastate. 
To illustrate: Mr. A had an estate that was ap- 
praised at somewhat over $700,000. Most of it was 
represented by his controlling interest in a manufac- 
turing business. He was a widower—no marital deduc- 
tion; three daughters were his heirs. Estate taxes were 
fixed at $180,000 after months of hearings and negotia- 
tion. Meanwhile, in his highly competitive industry, 
his company kept losing ground—an almost inevitable 
result whenever an “estate” is involved, for such a 
business does not attract the best of personnel, since 
permanency and growth cannot be assured, and cus- 
tomers have a tendency to shy away for the same rea- 
son. Possible purchasers of the business hovered like 
contemplative vultures. Finally, with penalty interest 
on the taxes mounting, the executors sold the business 
at less than half of its appraised value. Scarcely 
$150,000 was left in Mr. A’s estate. 


W: have talked about direct costs—mostly taxes. 


Mr. B Reduces Risks of Loss 


So for the sixth in our series of cases let’s take Mr. 
B, who had heard of cases like Mr. A’s and was deter- 
mined to reduce the risks of loss in (a) uncertainty 
of valuation, and (b) liquidation under pressure. 

Mr. B owned a small foundry. He had inherited it 
from his father in those Arcadian days before taxes 
ruined estates. His family were his wife, an invalid 
daughter, and two sons. One of the sons had taken to 
writing; the other was at engineering school, prepar- 
ing to carry on the business. Mr. B. thought in terms 
of a trust fund for at least three members of his 
family. 

On the question of, valuation, he sought the advice 
of his accountant and his lawyer. The accountant, of 
course, could compute book value and could capitalize 
earnings by various formulae. The lawyer would ad- 
vise that no specific method could be counted on in 
advance. He would cite one instance where book vaiue 
was $100,000, but since earnings averaged $25,000 an- 
nually the Government had insisted that $250,000 was 
the true value of the business. Then there was another 
case where the profit margin was low, and the Govern- 
ment had held to a book value that was fully a third 
greater than the market value of the business as a 
going concern. 

“T know of only one way,” said the lawyer, “whereby 
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you can be reasonably sure of the value—or method of 
fixing value—that will be used in connection with your 
business. That is to have a contract with a responsible 
prospective purchaser, giving him either a firm option, 
binding on your executors—or, better still, obliging 


‘him to buy—at a fixed price, subject to periodic ad- 


justment, or at a price determinable by a formula de- 
fined in the agreement. With such an arrangement 
you can have a pretty fair idea of what your estate’s 
liabilities will be and make adequate provision for 
them.” 

So—on paper, at least—the answer to problem (a) 
was relatively simple. Now (b) loomed with ominous 
and vague threats. 


A Lawyer's Dialogue 


The lawyer thought aloud: 

“First thing is to avoid the pressure—give your 
executors room to turn around in. Let’s get down to 
figures now. Let’s assume that $350,000 is the value 
your estate should claim for the business; and let’s 
further assume that that value sticks because it has 
been fixed by contract. Your home is worth $50,000; 
the farm would appraise at $10,000; that block of 
stores you own can be put down at $100,000. The 
mortgage you took back on that apartment house you 
sold stands at $55,000 now; you have $20,000 in Gov- 
ernment bonds, and $15,000 in miscellaneous securities. 
Insurance policies add up to $70,000. Throw in mis- 
cellaneous personal property—$10,000, maybe—and 
$10,000 cash. Grand total, $690,000; you’re probably 
richer than you think. 

“On quick calculation, your estate taxes, both Fed- 
eral and state, would be about $70,000 and costs of 
estate administration would be about $30,000 more: 
total, $100,000. But that puts the best face on it— 
assumes that Mrs. B. survives you, in which case the 
marital deduction can be taken. If she should pre- 
decease you, or your deaths should occur in a common 
disaster, then taxes would soar to $170,000 and the 
immediate demands on your estate would total 
$200,000. 

“Now where would your estate find that much 
money? Apart from life insurance, your estate would 
have scarcely $45,000 in liquid resources. If your 
wife survived, so that the lesser amount applied, then 
the insurance would add enough for your estate to 
squeeze through. If the greater amount of $200,000 
had to be realized, then something would have to go 
on the auction block, metaphorically speaking—would 
have to be sold regardless of markets, regardless of 
demand.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . ... . - « $1,199,628,369.05 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . .  1,671,781,138.39 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . . 170,573,972.39 
Other Securities . . © © © « 155,998,291.09 
Mortgages . © © © © 35,073,960.72 


Accrued Interest Receivable . ...... 10,639,311.19 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . 18,137,871.25 


$4,697,749,012.02 


LIABILITIES 
Dividend Payable August 1,1950. . . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . 15,268,644.02 
Other Liabilities . . . «© «© 11,508,560.91 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . . 23,975,167.11 


Less: In Portfolio «© © «© © 4,696,152.44 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . . .« $111,000,000.00 
(7,400,000 Shares-$15 Par) 


Surplus » « « 
Undivided Profits . . . 49,795,882.60 


__349,795,882.60 


United States Government and other securities carried at $295,701,972.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


August 1950 
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The Investment Narket 


Governments — Other Securities 


Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Mr. OLYPHANT, on the faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking, is a Government bond and money market 
specialist. 


certificates out of the way, resulting in a cash 

turn-in of only $250-million and only about 414 
percent of the $5,600,000,000 maturity, the stage ap- 
peared to be set for the somewhat delayed exercise of 
independence by the Federal Reserve authorities in their 
presumed desire to shake an admonitory finger at the 
rise in real estate and consumer loans by stiffening the 
short-term interest rate. 

Treasury refunding decisions had prevented such ac- 
tion to that point. The new 13-month 114 percent cer- 
tificates must be supported at par, even if so doing 
necessitated pretty substantial purchases by the Open 
Market Committee. That they were so supported showed 
up very plainly in the week ending June 28, when 
changes in the Federal portfolio of Government securi- 
ties showed additions of $460-million certificates and 
$230-million notes, and a nearly complete cessation of 
bond sales. In fact, it seems likely that of the $5,300,- 
000,000 of the new 114 percent notes due August 1, 
1951, the Federal Reserve is now the owner of $2,250,- 
000,000 more or less. 

But all this was now out of the way. The surprisingly 
lower than anticipated Treasury deficit for the fiscal 
year of only about $3,250,000,000—when $5,500,000,000 
had been forecast earlier—and a balance in the general 
fund close to $5-billion at the month-end had postponed 
the probability of a new cash offering by the Treasury 
until late August at the earliest. There seemed to be 
two months in which no Treasury requirements. would 
interfere with such manipulation of the short-term rate 
as might be undertaken to counteract supposedly de- 
veloping inflationary tendencies. 

At that point South Korea was invaded. The strong 
“thus far and no further” statement of President Tru- 
man received countrywide approval. In the crisis, mar- 
ket stability rather than uncertainty became increas- 
ingly desirable. The certainty of a sharp increase in 


We the final exchange of the July 1 114 percent 
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military expenditures again emphasized low interest 
cost as a needed Treasury policy. The applecart must 
be kept from upsetting. A quote sheet at the close 
of business on July 3 tells the story. A firm bid of a 
1.24 percent basis covered the newly issued 11, per- 
cent notes due in July and August next year, and a 
better tone was evident throughout the balance of the 
shorter-term list. A new and powerful stabilizing in- 
fluence had been injected into the outlook. Once again 
freedom of action in the field of credit supply had been 
Genied to the Federal Reserve authorities because of 
the impingement of more potent factors from the wider 
field of national fiscal requirements. 


Back Where We Started 


In the last week of June 1949 the announced decision 
of the Open Market Committee to sell no more bonds 
from the Federal portfolio started a rise in prices which 
lasted until the first week of 1950. At this point the 
threat of a wave of refunding higher coupon corporate 
bond issues and the maintenance of business volume at 
high levels seemed to make it desirable again to mop up 
available funds by renewing bond offerings from the 
Federal portfolio. Such offerings continued from week 
to week for the first six months. Prices of the ineligible 
tap bonds steadily declined, so that by the end of June 
the market actually was just about where it was a little 
over one year ago. The following schedule of some of 
the key issues will illustrate the point made: 


Eligible Fully Taxable High Asked Prices 


1949-50 6/24/49 
2% 12/15/54/52 102.17 102 
9/15/59/56 


105.8 104.6 
244% 9/15/72/67 106.5 103.30 


Price Change 
7/3/50 For Period 


101.15 — .17 
103.25 13 
104.29 31 


Ineligible Fully Taxable 
214% 12/15/62/59 
12/15/72/67 


103.11 
103.30 


101.3 
100.27 


101.9 
101.5 10 


Eligible Partially Tax Free 
 3/15/60/55 
234%  9/15/59/56 
234% 12/15/65/60 


109.29 
111.1 
114.12 


109.9 
110.17 
112.16 


—1.16 
—1.12 


415 


107.25 
109.5 
113.11 
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The price losses for the earlier callable issues are 
entirely the result of the amortization of premiums. On 
July 3, 1950, all of the issues showed an amortized yield 
to call date slightly less than was true on June 24, 1949. 


Before Tax Yield 
6/24/49 7/3/50 


1.41% 1.38% 
1.63% 1.60% 
2.23% 2.16% 
2.13% 2.10% 
2.44% 2.42% 
1.19% 1.17% 
1.22% 1.21% 
1.55% 1.37% 


(As above listed) 
2% 54/52 
214% 59/56 
72/67 
62/59 
72/67 
60/55 
59/56 
65/60 


So yieldwise—which is what matters—the market is 
just about where it was slightly over a year ago, before 
the artificial stimulation of the Open Market Committee 
policies gave it a boost. The stimulation having been 
not only withdrawn but replaced by a depressant, the 
patient has now returned to his original condition. 


Maturity Shifts 


The cross currents of Treasury financing and the bond 
selling policies of the Open Market Committee in the 
first six months of 1950 resulted in a marked change 
in the maturity composition of the Federal Reserve 
portfolio of Government securities. A comparison of 
these holdings as of January 4 and June 28 is illustra- 
tive. 


(000,000 omitted) 


Jan. 4th % a" 


Maturities Period 


Within 
1 year 
1-2 years 
2-5 years 2,254 12% 
Over 5 years 5,106 27% 
Total $18,829 100% 


June 28th % 
$11,469 61% $ 9,658 
2,697 
2,318 
3,544 
$18,217 


53% —$1,811 
15% + 2,697 
12%% + 64 
1914%4% — 1,562 
100% —$ 621 


In the first place, the total declined only about 3 1/3 
percent. Government bonds still constitute over 98 per- 
cent of the total of Federal Reserve credit. 

But the over 5-year maturities have dropped to below 
20 percent of the total as compared with nearly 40 per- 
cent in November 1948 at the end of the bond buying 
during 1947 and 1948. Nearly all of the decline of about 
$1,500,000,000 this year in the over 5-year maturities 
resulted from sales to the market, reclassification as a 
result of the passage of time accounting for the balance. 

The sharp rise in the 1- to 2-year category and the 
decline in holdings of less than 1-year maturities was 
occasioned by the substitution by the Treasury of 1- to 
2-year maturities for maturing one-year certificates, 
notably on June 1, prior to which the Open Market 
Committee had purchased substantial amounts of that 
maturity from original holders who were dissatisfied 
with the exchange offer. 

So now the less than 1-year maturities account for 
only a little over half of the total; quite a change from 
late 1947, when they were over 97 percent, and a change 
which emphasizes the dual role of the Open Market 
Committee. Whatever the decision may be as to ex- 
panding or contracting the supply of credit, it is at the 
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same time limited by the necessity of counteracting the 
actions of all other investors and preventing too sharp 
a change in the price structure. As pointed out by 
Henry C. Murphy in his survey of The National Debt in 
War and Transition, the Federal Reserve portfolio is, 
“so to speak, the inverse, or mirror, image of the port- 
folios of other investors. Expressed bluntly, Federal 
holds the securities which other investors desire the 
least.” It is for this reason that an examination of the 
make-up of the Federal portfolio is constantly worth- 
while. 

But whatever “other investors” now “desire,” the 
Federal portfolio is now in a position to move in any 
direction. Enough long bonds remain to deter a price 
rise should market demand continue, but current hold- 
ings are now down to where an increase would not be 
out of order were the expected sales by insurance com- 
panies to materialize, which is by no means assured. 

What happens to the shorter maturities will be de- 
termined more by the member banks than by the Fed- 
eral as the banks adjust their reserve positions in re- 
lation to changes in their loan accounts, but it can be 
safely assumed that whatever the banks do will be 
cared for by the absorptive power of the Federal sponge. 


The Problem of the 


Family Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


The dialogue—which, unfairly to the lawyer, has 
been set down as a monologue—need not be prolonged. 
Mr. B did the things that were obvious “musts” after 
the facts had been spread out on the table. He set out 
to correct his dangerously non-liquid condition. Mort- 
gage money being plentiful at the time, he sold the 
mortgage at a nominal discount. It took a little longer 
to dispose of the store buildings at the price he wanted, 
and he had a small amortized second-mortgage left, 
but that didn’t bother him too much. Life insurance 
came a little high at his age of fifty-ish, but he took 
$30,000 more nevertheless. He let his bank’s trust de- 
partment handle, on an advisory basis, the $170,000 
of investments that came principally out of his. prop- 
erty and mortgage liquidations; with this, and the 
$100,000 of insurance, there was no need to worry 
about forced sales—either of property or the business. 
And of course he provided for the orderly disposal of 
the business, at a price certain and on workable terms 
—though long—through a contract in which two of 
his associates in the business and his buSiness-minded 
son joined as the purchasing parties. 

So, contentedly, Mr. B stopped worrying about what 
would happen to his business after he died. Let it be 
reported, as a happy ending to the story—and this 
series—that he didn’t die for 30 years. Thus is con- 
tentment rewarded. 


Married life has its troubles when the wife 
can only scrape carrots and fenders. 

Too many persons want to serve God in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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INDUSTRY 


The Chain Stores 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


HE expected shift of the United 

States economy to a semi-war 

basis will find the country’s 
chain stores in a relatively strong 
position. While in the first few 
months of the year there was a lag 
in retail sales, a resurgence occurred 
during May and June. Prices were 
stable for some time, but in the last 
few weeks small increases have 
taken place which are related to 
higher industrial costs and mark- 
ups of raw materials. 

At this writing, retail food prices 
are still about 1 percent below those 
of a year ago, for example. So far 
as the grocery and food chains are 
concerned there has been a notice- 
able pick-up in sales, and, because 
of the relative price stability, it 
means that physical volume has 
gone up. 

Some of the improvement is at- 
tributed to modernization of stores, 
better packaging and sales methods 
and introduction of an increasing 
number of non-food items. If the 
showing of the largest grocery chain, 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, is any criterion, profits, 
however, are somewhat smaller than 
they were last year. 

This is caused by rising costs, em- 
ployee benefit funds and the mildly 
creeping inflationary tendencies of 
the entire economy. This latter ele- 
ment is likely to be an appreciable 
factor in the months to come as Gov- 
ernment orders for preparedness in- 
crease. 

The overall showing of the variety 
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general merchandise stores has been 
gratifying indeed. The year 1948, 
perhaps, was one of the best on rec- 
ord, and as a group 13 leading chains 
showed a combined 1949 dollar vol- 
ume only 0.6 percent lower than in 
1948, according to the magazine 
Chain Store Age. Some of the com- 
panies even beat the 1948 records 
and have gone ahead since, but even 
for 1949 net profits after taxes were 
more than 10 percent lower than in 
the preceding reporting periods. 
Some companies in this group in- 
clude J. C. Penney Company, F. W. 
Woolworth Company, S. S. Kresge 
& Company, and others. 

The showing of the drug chains, 
such as Walgreen, Rexall, and others 
has not been uniform. Rexall Drug. 


Other Securities 


Tue dog days, traditionally, are slow in the investment markets, but 
the Korean conflict and the severe slump which it produced in equities, 
has placed a further damper on new issues. 

Stock trading on the New York Stock Exchange in the first week 
after the Korean invasion saw stock values lose about one-third of 


their year-old advance. The volume for the week of 17,098,654 shares 
was the largest since the week of May 18, 1940, another war week. 
The turnover for the six months, ended June 30, was 251,889,199 
shares, the largest half year since June 30, 1936, when the total was 
260,734,540 shares. As a result of the war scare, some sizable corporate 
stock offerings were postponed and only in municipal bonds was there 
anything resembling activity. 


Inc., a major factor in this business, 
sustained a loss in 1949 which was 
largely related to the company’s 
continuing program of closing or 
selling marginal stores, apparently, 
The other concerns in this group 
have been doing relatively well, with 
1949 volume approaching that of 
the preceding year. Preliminary re 
ports for 1950 look encouraging, too, 

The apparel chains were affected 
adversely by the slump in the whole- 
sale garment district and by con- 
sumer attention to durable rather 
than soft goods. Unit transactions 
in 1949 were about the same as in 
1948, but because of lower prices 
dollar volume was off and so were 
profits. In the first half of 1950 few 
changes for the better have taken 
place. 

The large mail order houses, such 
as Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgom- 
ery Ward and Spiegel have also suf- 
fered from a slight contraction of 
figures. While there has been some 
improvement, apparently in 1950, 
sales for 1949 were off, compared 
with 1948, net profits after taxes 
were lower and profits to sales were 
reduced as well. 

The showing among the _ shoe 
chains was both spotty and satisfac- 
tory, depending on whether mer- 
chandise was supplied by own fac- 
tories. Companies in this group in- 
clude A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, 
Melville Shoe Corporation, G. R. 
Kinney Company, Inc., Shoe Corpo- 
ration of America and Edison Broth- 
ers Stores, Inc. Sales of the group 
as a whole were off 2.4 percent in 
1949, against 1948, and net profits 
were down 5.5 percent. 

As the shift to a quasi-war econ- 
omy occurs, scarcity of merchandise 
is likely to be a renewed factor af- 
fecting all chain stores. This may 
mean a fresh upward pressure on 
prices. 

Dollar sales, therefore, should im- 
prove and the prospects are that 
earnings, too, will be maintained. 
Even the apparel and large mail or- 
der houses should benefit from the 
general prosperity, and the general 
cutlook thus is quite encouraging. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1950 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Handand Duefrom Banks $141,084,800.55 Capital $ 8,000,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities 195,969,048.51 Surplus 15,000,000.00 
State and Municipal Securities 69,305,717.69 Undivided Profits 5,744,585.74 $ 28,744,585.74 
Other Bonds and Securities 19,769,994.48 ees eg 


General Contingency Reserve 7,998,727.39 
Loans and Discounts 164,528,485.07 _— 


690,000.00 Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 3,568,099.58 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Dividend Payable July 3, 1950 240,000.00 
Letters of Credit 1,352,489.02 Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,352,489.02 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,519,816.39 Demand Deposits $484,269,272.61 
Bank Premises 1,700,000.00 Time Deposits 70,747,177.37 555,016,449.98 
TOTAL $596,920,351.71 TOTAL $596,920,351.71 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $53,771,295.12 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


The basic policy of this Bank—in its Commercial Banking, Corporate and Personal Trust, Investment, 
Savings and other Departments— is to supply a complete, discerning and resourceful banking service. 


DIRECTORS .. 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN FRED G. GURLEY F. B. MCCONNELL RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 


Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith a ae Topeka & President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. Vice-President 
anta Fe Railway Company 
JAMES M. BARKER GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
Chairman of the Board, ARTHUR B. HALL President GUY E. REED 


Allstate Insurance Company Hall & Ellis Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Executive Vice-President 


MARK STANLEY G. HARRIS FRANK McNAIR 
President Chairman, Executive Committee Chicago HAROLD H. SWIFT 


THOMAS DREVER WAYNE A. JOHNSTON Chairman of the Board, 


Chairman of the Board, President, Illinois Central Railroad CHARLES H. MORSE Swift & Co. 
American Steel Foundries chew Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT President, JAMES L. PALMER STUART J. TEMPLETON 


Chicago International Harvester Co. President, Marshall Field & Co. Wilson & Mcllvaine 
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Better Living 


Pointing the Way 
to Better Living 


MARION MATTSON 


The author, assistant cashier of 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, is budget counselor for 
her bank. In this position she has 
an excellent opportunity to observe 
the ways in which the bank’s ser- 
vices make for better living for its 
customers. She is, in addition, 
widely known as a speaker on such 
matters. 


HIRTY YEARS! It’s a long time 
is for a dream to crystallize and 

become a reality. And this was 
one time when realization far exceeded 
the anticipation. Cynthia, past sixty 
years of age, took her first real trip 
of a lifetime last summer—a glori- 
ous five weeks’ vacation spent in the 


New England states. History had 
really come to life visiting such 
places as Lexington, Concord, Bun- 
ker Hill and Plymouth Rock. Cam- 
bridge with its famous Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston with all its variety, 
Gloucester with its great fishing 
fleets, and Martha’s Vineyard, that 
treasure isle, all had left indelible 
impressions. These were places she 
had been reading and teaching about 
almost forty years. 

Last week Cynthia boarded the 
train for California. The agency had 
mapped another vacation trip—San 
Francisco, Yosemite, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Catalina, Tia Juana, Salt 
Lake City. Better living to Cynthia 
meant traveling. A new life has 
dawned for her. 

Let’s go back a little. For some 
time after assuming a teaching posi- 
tion in the elementary schools of a 
metropolitan city, Cynthia was bur- 
dened with the care and responsibil- 
ity of an invalid mother. 

Following her mother’s death, fate 
again stepped into the picture and 
Cynthia, instead of enjoying a much- 
looked-forward-to trip (it was to be 
her first) was forced to undergo ma- 
jor surgery. Having denied herself 
luxuries along life’s way, she did in- 
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Something New 


Time was when banking was the concern solely of the business- 
man. That time is no more. Banking has become a family matter. 
Some banks, in recognition of this, have installed “Family Banking” 
departments which are distinct from their commercial departments. 

BANKING recognizes this, too—and feels that something ought to 
be done about it. It recognizes also that the magazine receives a 
much more thorough reading at home than is possible at the bank. 
And while BANKING is on the living room reading table, the family 
reads it too, as we have found out from careful inquiry. 

It is with this in mind that the “Better Living” department comes 
into being. In it BANKING will include matters of interest and im- 
portance to the banker as a source of promotional ideas. 


This, then, 


will be BANKING’s common-interest section—its 


Family Banking Department, if you will—designed with both bank- 


ers and families in mind. 


dulge herself to the extent of three 
special nurses during her illness. 
Being catered to and waited upon by 
others was a rare treat, and espe- 
cially so while ill. 

Upon recovering and resuming her 
teaching position, she was deter- 
mined that nothing would prevent 
her from taking the trip the follow- 
ing summer. Both her doctor and 
minister encouraged her to follow 
through. Never having traveled, 
Cynthia deemed it wise to have a 
travel agency map her trip—trans- 
portation, hotels, side trips—every- 
thing arranged and paid for in ad- 
vance. She had borrowed the money 
for the New England trip as well as 
for the one to California from the 
instalment loan department of her 
bank and was to pay it back at the 
rate of $40 a month. She had noth- 
ing to worry about and would be 
able to enjoy it to the utmost. She 
had preferred not to disturb a $1,300 
savings account which was a re- 
serve fund, which had been built up 
during the years due to self-sacri- 
fice and self-denial. 

The combination of bank services 
and arithmetic by which this modern 
miracle of better living had been 
accomplished was this. Cynthia had 
reached a somewhat better than a 
$4,000 salary level. Records which 
she had kept for a year, and which 
balanced to the penny revealed that 
she lived comfortably in an apart- 


ment hotel where she had a room 
to herself. Her meals were also pro- 
vided. This cost her $100 monthly 
which included dinner out at least 
once a week and sometimes twice. 
At this stage in life, Cynthia was 
not clothes conscious, so she al- 
lowed herself $375 annually, which 
seemed to provide for her being con- 
servatively but not extravagantly 
groomed. Annually, her savings took 
$480—$260 for a retirement annuity 
and $220 for a teachers’ retirement 
plan. At present, she is eligible for 
pension, but would like to continue 
teaching until she is sixty-seven in 
order to see some more of the world 
and to perhaps enjoy the indepen- 
dence of an apartment for a while 
longer before she retires to a certain 
home for the aged she has already 
selected. 

What she called “Advancement 
Spending” ran to nearly $1,500. She 
had spent $300 for health care which 
provided for hospitalization and 
health and accident insurance. To 
church and charitable organizations, 
she contributed $120. Her gift giv- 
ing—Christmas, birthdays, weddings 
—ran to $175. She loved giving to 
her friends. Club memberships, 4 
special course, and the daily news- 
paper took $65, and for movies and 
plays she spent $80. She visited the 
beauty parlor every two weeks for 
a shampoo, finger wave, and mati- 
cure. This took $125 a year allowing 
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for two permanents. She felt it was 
money well spent for she took pride 
in her personal appearance. 

Her school being on the outskirts 
of the city, it required two hours 
daily going to and from. $115 went 
for transportation. Her friends would 
chide her, “Why do you want to go 
way out there, why don’t you ask for 
atransfer?’” Her reply, “I have such 
a nice group of children to work 
with and the parents in the commu- 
nity are so wonderful, I just couldn’t 
bear not to be a part of their group. 
When the parents ask to have their 
children put in my class because they 
feel they really learn something, 
you will never know how good it 
makes me feel.” 


‘AROUND: 
OUR... 


WAS NEVER a question of “How 
you gonna keep nim down on the 
farm?” with young Joe Farmer— 
and by the way that’s not his real 
name. Joe loved country life and 
farm work, just as his father did. 
When he was twelve, he joined the 
4-H Club, which offered training in 
farming, leadership and rural living. 
As his particular club project, he 
fed a pen of steers, for three years 
in succession, and it was then that 
he became a customer of our bank. 
He borrowed the money from the 
bank to start his cattle project. Un- 
der Joe’s unremitting care, the 
steers fattened and thrived, and 
were sold for a good price at a near- 
by Fat Stock Show. Energetic Joe 
added to his earnings by planting 
and growing vegetables, and the 
loan was paid promptly. This was 
all about nine years ago. 

A free trip to the Short Course 
at the University fired him with am- 
bition to learn more of the technical 
side of agriculture. He had always 
been mechanically minded, and had 
been familiar with farm machinery 
since a very small boy; for his 
father, a progressive farmer, believ- 
ed in mechanizing farm work as 
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The $500 borrowed for her vaca- 
tion was included in the Advance- 
ment Spending. With $650 paid in 
taxes to Uncle Sam and the state, 
she had a cushion of approximately 
$200 for extras and emergencies. 

Aside from the thrill of traveling, 
sleeping in a pullman for the first 
time, and all the other pleasant 
memories attached to Cynthia’s first 
trip, it proved to be an excellent 
tonic for her as well. Both she and 
her doctor were amazed, when she 
went for a check-up after her return, 
to find that her blood pressure had 
dropped fifty points and was prac- 
tically normal. This was far better 
than taking medicine and paying 
doctor bills. 


much as possible. During the years 
Joe was growing up, the bank help- 
ed his father acquire much of this 
modern equipment through loans. 

About four years ago, Joe, hav- 
ing kept up his 4-H Club work along 
with working hard on the home 
farm, won through competitive ex- 
amination, a scholarship from the 
Florida Bankers Association. He 
was also awarded a Sears and Roe- 
buck scholarship. He entered the 
Agricultural College of the univer- 
sity, and a month ago received his 
B.S.A. degree. 

Now of course it took money for 
Joe to go to college. Most of it came 
from his own earnings on his fa- 
ther’s farm. He developed an ex- 
cellent live stock program, along 
with a seed program. Every week- 


end he came back to the farm from 
the University and worked with the 
combine he had purchased with the 
aid of a loan from the bank. With 
this combine he worked on shares 
with the neighboring farmers, and 
cleaned and dried the seed—mostly 
Bahia Grass and Hairy Indigo. The 
sale of his share of the seed brought 
in enough money to pay college ex- 


penses and to buy a little additional 
farm equipment. 

Always “fiddling with machinery,” 
he designed attachments for his 
combine which made the harvesting 
of seed go more quickly and easily. 


Now he is back on the farm, and 
plans to make farming his career, 
putting into practice many of the 
ideas he gained from his University 
studies and his 4-H Club work. 
Any bank may well be proud that 
it has had a small part in helping 
such a hard-working youth to be- 
come a successful farmer. ; 
No doubt, in this case, the fact 
that Joe’s father was able, through 
loans from our bank, to purchase 
and put into operation labor-saving 
machinery, rather than having to 


depend on the “strong arm and 
back” method, had a great deal to 
do with Joe’s choice of careers. It 
was a loan from the bank that start- 
ed him raising cattle “on his own” 
—and it is not impossible that own- 
ing and caring for these cattle, and 
selling them, fired him with the de- 
sire to make farming his life-work. 

Joe now looks forward to a suc- 
cessful farming career, with spare 
time to indulge in his favorite sports 
of hunting and fishing —for, like 
his father, he is not only a good 
farmer but an ardent sportsman. 
And a young man who has both 
these qualities has good prospects 
for success. His credit is good 
“around our bank.” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


Checks and Charity 


Colonial Trust Company, New 
York, has put into effect a new plan 
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to raise funds for recognized chari- 
ties. Briefly, the idea is that 10 per- 
cent of the service charges realized 
on the 10-cents-a-check accounts will 
go to a charity designated by the 
depositor. Thus without any ex- 
penditure, the depositor is directly 
responsible for gifts to his favorite 
charitable organization. 

Out of every 10 cents of service 
charge, one cent goes to the chosen 
cause. While the amount of one cent 
on each check might not at first 
thought seem very large, when mul- 
tiplied by tens, hundreds, and thou- 


sands such contributions can be im- 
portant. 

The plan was outlined by Arthur 
S. Kleeman, president of Colonial 
Trust, at a party held in New York’s 
Rainbow Room for people from the 
press, heads of charitable organiza- 
tions and their public relations rep- 
resentatives, as well as a number of 
television, radio, stage, and musical 
personalities. 

In commenting on his new plan 
Mr. Kleeman said: “The idea was 
born out of a desire to make a great 
deal more money available for 


worthy causes in this city. We do 
not consider that the money which 
the bank will give for this plan is 
to be in lieu of our present contribu- 
tions, but rather as an addition, and 
we hope an important addition.” 

Pegeen Fitzgerald of the popular 
radio team, commented that this 
would provide for her the only means 
of getting any satisfaction out of 
writing checks. She can maintain 
to her husband, she said, that every 
time she sends out a check she is 
really operating in the interests of 
charity. 


Consumer Credit Digest 


TV and Bank Lending: Past, Present, Future 


ELEVISION is still a big income 

producer in the consumer credit 

picture. Sales will naturally be 
greater this year than ever before, 
but the percentage increase won’t 
begin to approach the 1948 figure 
of 500 percent increase; nor the 
1949 figure of 150 percent. It is 
predicted freely, however, that sales 
of receivers will be substantially 
above the $1-billion mark for this 
year. Since most sets will be financ- 
ed, a lot of interest money will ac- 
crue. 

Brand competition is becoming 
much keener, with 52 different 
makes now on the market, as com- 
pared with 30 last year. Of these, 
the two leading brands account for 
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30 percent of total sales; nine other 
brands are cornering 50 percent of 
the market; and the 41 other brands 
are dividing the remaining 20 per- 
cent of sales. 

Surveys show a definite trend to- 
ward preference for the larger 
screen sizes, with both the 7-inch 
and 10-inch screens clearly on their 
way out. 

While repossessions have been 
amazingly low, it still is worthwhile 
to consider safety of the loan. The 
television loan with the lowest risk 
would be on: (1) major brand 
names; (2) sets with screens above 
the 10-inch size. 

An interesting fact in this tele- 
vision picture is that while the in- 


dustry is still a young one, a replace- 
ment market already is developing. 

Of striking importance to the 
lender is that while selling prices 
have declined 50 percent in 18 
months, there has been no demorali- 
zation of the market and reposses- 
sions have stayed unbelievably low. 


In Retrospect 


Many banks, as recently as a year 
ago, were still pretty chary of lend- 
ing depositors’ money for the pur- 
chase of television receivers. Loans 
were bound round with heavy down- 
payment and short-term require- 
ments, and including a pretty sub- 
stantial service warranty. This is 
changing rapidly. 

In the Consumer Credit Bulletin 
edited by Tim J. Gallivan of the 
Mercantile - Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, we find 
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a new wrinkle in process of develop- 
ment: 

“TV installations are now proving 
so successful and most sets are so 
well designed and assembled that 
there is a movement afoot among 
manufacturers and other industry 
components to make the service- 
warranty charge optional with the 
purchaser of the set. Under the 
proposed plan, once the set is in- 
stalled and operating satisfactorily, 
the purchaser would pay a predeter- 
mined fee for every subsequent ser- 
vice call made.” 

As Mr. Gallivan sees it: “Instal- 
ment financing experience to date 
bears out this optimism on the part 
of the industry’s leaders. There 
would seem little justification for 
objection to this scheme by banks 
having had a representative experi- 
ence in TV financing. Certainly one 
distinct advantage of the proposal 
would be to eliminate the financing 
of a large intangible item which 
represents a nonrepossessable value 
in every such transaction. Truly, 
television financing experience has 
been an eye opener to us all. Tech- 
nical excellence of most sets has 
been amply demonstrated—and, cer- 
tainly, the continuing strong de- 
mand leaves no doubt of the ulti- 
mate unqualified acceptance of TV 
by the American public. Even those 
who were plainly skeptical of TV’s 
future and inclined to scoff at pre- 
dicted claims for its future impor- 
tance, are now freely granting it 
its proper niche in the everyday 
domestic scheme of things.” 


Peak in December 


The National Research Bureau, 
Chicago, surveyed some 800 credit 
granters— “from banks to retail 
sellers’—and found out a lot of 
things: 

Consumer credit, at an all-time 
high today, is due for a further rise 
through the remainder of the year, 
reaching a peak in December. 

Measured against disposable in- 
come, the record volume is not view- 
ed as a cause for alarm, but should 
indicate greater caution in the sec- 
ond half of the year. 

The bark of no-down-payment 
selling is worse than its bite. Easy 
credit isn’t quite so easy as some 
folks are led to believe. 

Depending on the merchandise 
involved, terms range from nothing 
down to 40 percent down, with any- 
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where from 12 to 36 months to pay. 

Automobile terms are holding the 
firmest in today’s market. 

Far less uniformity on terms is 
found in the furniture and appli- 
ance fields. 

Bankers and finance lenders are 
doing far more advertising today 
than ever before, with bank con- 
sumer credit advertising especially 
strong in the automotive field. 

Many lenders reported some in- 
crease in collection problems and 
are meeting the situation by screen- 
ing new accounts more thoroughly. 
Of the 800-odd credit-granters sur- 
veyed, 36.4 percent reported loss 
ratios increasing; 65.4 percent said 
they had no increase in loss ratios. 


Conservative Lending 


In a lecture at The Graduate 
School of Banking last month, Louis 
J. Asterita, secretary of the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the 
American Bankers Association, cited 
some figures which show that much 
bank lending is on a most conserva- 
tive basis—more conservative than 
might ordinarily be expected in the 
light of the much publicized totals. 

A study was made in one of the 
larger instalment credit operations, 
Mr. Asterita reported. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 accounts were analyzed for 
the purpose of determining the term, 
the down payment, and the average 
loan in various classes of instalment 
credit. 

This analysis showed that 300 
personal loans were made with co- 
makers for which the average loan 
was $514. Loans without co-makers 
totaled 700, with the average loan 
amounting to $464. The total 
amount extended was $479,217. The 
terms were as follows: 

12 months, 61.6 percent 
15 months, 22.4 percent 
18 months, 10.0 percent 
24 months, 6.0 percent 
Average, 14.9 months. 


An analysis of 1,000 appliance 

conditional sales contracts  pur- 
chased revealed the following: 
512 for television, or 51.2 percent 
207 for refrigerators, 30.7 percent 
165 for washers, 16.5 percent 
16 for miscellaneous, 1.6 percent 
The over-all average contract was 
$257.90. The average term was 16.2 
months. Average down payment 
was 27.1 percent. The average in- 
come of the purchaser, $3,762 per 
year. 


The average down payment was 
well above the 10 percent deemed 
“conservative.” The average term 
of payment is well below the 18 and 
24-month periods ordinarily set for 
different appliances. 

This is of interest and importance 
in the light of continued pressure 
from some sources for reimposition 
of controls on instalment lending. 


The Answer 


Have you wondered where the 
record-breaking demand for auto- 
mobiles has been coming from? 

One automobile executive offers 
the following 6-point answer: 

1. There still exists a substantial 
volume of unsatisfied demand result- 
ing from the shortages of the war. 

2. Large replacements are being 
made by owners of earlier postwar 
cars. 

3. Out of an estimated 34-million 
cars now in operation, about 11- 
million are 10 years old or older. 

4. The population of the U. S. has 
increased about 20 percent from the 
mid-Thirties. 

5. Figures on the level of national 
income indicate that the number of 
people able to buy new cars has in- 
creased about 35 percent from pre- 
war. 

6. The movement of urban popu- 
lation into suburban areas is ex- 
panding the need for automotive 
transportation. 


Reasons Apparent 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in the June issue of its Month- 
ly Review of Credit and Business 
Conditions, points out that instal- 
ment loans by commercial banks in 
the Second Federal Reserve District 
“have more than doubled in the past 
three years.” 

The bank, however, doesn’t view 
this with any great alarm, for it 
says: “It must be emphasized that 
the current all-time high for the 
ratio applies only to the instalment 
lending activities of commercial 
banks and reflects primarily the 
fact that their participation in the 
consumer credit field has grown 
more rapidly than that of other 
Jenders. The total of outstanding 
instalment credit relative to total 
income payments for all types of 
lenders in the United States is still 
below prewar relationships; at the 
end of 1949 it was 5.3 percent, as 
contrasted with 6.4 percent in 1941.” 
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UNAUTHORIZED ENDORSEMENT 


If drawer is not injured by payment on un- 
eee endorsement, drawee bank is not 
lable. 


In Kentucky one Frankenberger, 
having been authorized by his 
clients to obtain a loan on some real 
estate which they owned, prepared 
a mortgage and sent it to them for 
acknowledgment. But instead of re- 
cording the mortgage on its return, 
he removed the acknowledgment, at- 
tached it to a deed and thus con- 
veyed the property to his friend 
Cohen. 

Cohen then successfully applied 
to a building and loan association 
for a mortgage loan, received its 
check for $1,739.39 and delivered it 
unendorsed to Frankenberger. 

Frankenberger signed Cohen’s 
name to the check, endorsed it him- 
self and then cashed it at defendant 
bank, which endorsed it and pre- 
sented it to the drawee bank, which 
in turn paid it and deducted its 
amount from the association’s ac- 
count. 

When Frankenberger’s fraud was 
discovered the association sought to 
charge the bank with its loss on the 
ground that it cashed the check 
without proper authorization from 
Cohen for the endorsement of his 
name. 

The bank contended, however, 
that, even though the endorsement 
had been proper in every respect, 
the association still would have lost. 
Kentucky’s highest court agreed. 

The association dealt with 
Cohen, gave him the check for the 
purpose of being cashed and ex- 
pected its account to be charged 
with the amount of the check, said 
the court. That is exactly what 
happened, the court noted, and, 
since the association would have 
lost its money even if the endorse- 
ment has been authorized, the mere 
fact that it was unauthorized did 
not give it a right of action. Lin- 
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coln Bldg. and Loan Assn. v. Lib- 
erty Nat. Bank & Trust Co., 227 
S.W. 2d 191. 


FORGED ENDORSEMENT 


Drawer of checks may recover from collecting 
bank which guaranteed forged endorsements. 


A California court has adopted 
the majority rule that the drawer 
of checks bearing forged endorse- 
ments may recover from a collecting 
bank which guaranteed the endorse- 
ments, if he has lost his right to 
recover from the drawee bank which 
paid the checks. 

The checks in question were pre- 
pared by plaintiff’s employee pay- 
able to real persons with whom 
plaintiff had done business, signed 
by plaintiff’s authorized officers who 
believed that plaintiff owed the 
payees the sums involved, and then 
returned to, the employee to be de- 
livered to the payees. 

Actually, plaintiff owed the pay- 
ees nothing and the checks were 
not delivered to them. Instead, the 
employee forged their endorsements 
and negotiated the checks as part of 
his own little scheme to defraud his 
employer. 


“It’s your vacation, Norman. . 


let’s 
go places . .. you can sleep after you 


go back to the bank” 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Endorsements—Cashing Money Orders—Escheat 


Eventually, the checks were de- 
posited with defendant bank, which 
thereupon guaranteed all prior en- 
dorsements and collected the pro- 
ceeds from the drawee bank. 

Plaintiff did not discover the 
forgeries until long after it had 
agreed to an account stated by the 
drawee bank, charging its account 
with the amount of the checks. It 
therefore brought action directly 
against the collecting bank. 

“Disregarding any negligence of 
the drawer, as no such issue is 
present in this case,” said Cali- 
fornia’s District Court of Appeals, 
“it cannot be denied that the drawer 
has suffered a loss through the act 
of the collecting bank in accepting, 
presenting and securing payment of 
the check on a forged endorsement. 
True, had the drawer discovered the 
forgeries in time, he could have re- 
covered from the collecting bank. 
But the very failure to discover the 
forgery in time is due to the act of 
the collecting bank.” 

“It would seem, then,” said the 
court, “that in such circumstances, 
simple justice requires that the lia- 
bility of the collecting bank to the 
drawer be upheld on the theory of 
money had and received.” 

The transaction in dispute oc- 
curred before California adopted the 
A.B.A.-recommended Fictitious Pay- 
ee Act. This act provides that a 
check is deemed payable to bearer 
if the payee’s name is supplied to 
the drawer by an employee know- 
ing the payee to be a fictitous person 
or living person not intended to have 
any interest in the check. Had it 
been in effect, the result of the case 
would have been different, since the 
endorsements would have been of no 
effect in fixing the rights of the 
parties. California Mill Supply v. 
Bank of America. 216 p.2d 94, Pat- 
on’s Digest, Forged Paper. §§2d:1,6. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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Combined Statement of Condition 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


June 30, 1950 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures, Including Office Buildings 
Other Real Estate Owned 

Prepaid Expenses 

Other Resources 

Customers Liability A/C Letters of Credit 

Accrued Interest and Income Receivable $ 1,239,208.12 
U. S. Government Securities 180,173,494.47 
Florida County and Municipal Bonds 21,022,487.52 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 631,650.00 
Other Securities 1,129,893.89 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 100,884,747.78 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 7,350,000.00 
Surplus 16,477,500.00 
Undivided Profits 1,954,097.30 


Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc 
Interest & Income Collected, Not Earned 
Letters of Credit 

Other -Liabilities 

Deposits 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 


GROUP of BANKS 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
at Miami 

FLORIDA BANK & 

TRUST COMPANY FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK~ FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Daytona Beach at Pensacola at Key West 
FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Chipley f at Ocala at Bartow 
FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Bushnell at Belle Glade at Coral Gables 
FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK 

at Orlando at Port St. Joe at Fort Pierce at Starke 


August 1950 


$ 76,899,628.55 
5,207,098.00 
105,709.81 
111,731.28 
12,643.17 
53,032.00 


305,081,481.78 


$387,471,324.59 


$ 25,781,597.30 


3,269,604.34 
1,346,287.26 
959,842.06 
61,551.08 
42.65 
396,052,399.90 


$387,471,324.59 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 
FLORIDA BANK 

at Madison 
FLORIDA BANK 
at DeLand 
FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
at West Palm Beach 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Gainesville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Lakeland 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

of Fernandina 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $1,081 444 437.46 


United States Government Obligations 1,806,448,741.39 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 352,608,311.11 


Other Bonds and Securities . 220,421,047.56 
Loans and Discounts 2,886,738,390.80 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 48,237,689.82 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 95,334,556.58 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 24,202,379.21 


TOTAL RESOURCES .. $6,515,435,553.93 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . ... . . . $150,000,000.00 
Surplus... . . 166,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves 85,085,136.04 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $401,085,136.04 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 42,988,017.01 
emand . . . $3,140,072,965.99 


4D 
Deposits} ond Time . 5,919,457,951.68 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 100,609,905.88 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 51,294,543.32 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $6,515,435,553.93 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 

Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Bangkok, Guam 


BANK OF AMERICA (International Service) 
40 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
(A wholly-owned subsidiary) 


CALIFORMIAS STATEWIDE BANK , 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 
MONEY ORDER ISSUERS 


Wisconsin act regulating check cashers ang 
money order issuers declared unconstitutional |, 
part. 

Wisconsin’s Community Currency 
Exchange Act, providing for the ]i- 
censing of check cashers other than 
banks and credit unions and of 
money order issuers other than the 
postoffice, Western Union and Amer. 
ican Express, has been declared un- 
constitutional insofar as it applies 
to money order issuers who do not 
cash checks. 

Suit was brought in the Federal 
District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin by a corporation 
organized to engage in the business 
of issuing money orders and by a 
retail druggist who desired to be- 
come a sales agent for the corpora- 
tion. 

Plaintiffs contended that the pro- 
visions of the act requiring them, 
but not the postoffice, Western 
Union and American Express, to be 
licensed violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment’s requirement for 
“equal protection of the laws,” and 
that the annual fees required of 
them were, in view-of the exemp- 
tions to others, so excessive as to be 
prohibitive and to deprive them of 
their property without due process 
of law. 

The court first examined the pro- 
visions of the act dealing with check 
cashers and held that the exclusion 
of banks and credit unions was not 
objectionable, since those institu- 
tions are already subject to regula- 
tion by state and Federal agencies. 


So far as the provisions dealing 
with money order issuers were con- 
cerned, the Wisconsin legislature 
had no alternative but to exempt 
the postoffice, since it had no power 
to regulate an agency of the Federal 
Government, said the court, and the 
exemption accorded Western Union 
was not unreasonable since that 
company was already regulated by 
both state and Federal governments. 
But, said the court, when Ameri- 
can Express conducts its money 
order business in substantially the 
same manner as plaintiff corpora- 
tion, through agents like plaintiff 
druggist, it is clearly discriminatory 
and unconstitutional to exempt it, 
for all time, from payment of fees 
which its competitors must pay. 
The court did hold, however, that 
Wisconsin has the authority to 
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regulate the business of issuing 
money orders and that the Com- 
munity Currency Exchange Act did 
not in itself violate the due process 
clause of the constitution. Said the 
court, “. .. it is not the attempt to 
regulate which is condemned; it is 
the discriminatory application pro- 
vided by the law and the regulations 
promulgated under it which are 
fatal.” Currency Services v. Mat- 
thew, 90 F. Supp. 40. 


ESCHEAT 


Unclaimed deposits of liquidating bank cannot be 
held for escheat to state. 


Unclaimed deposits of a Texas 


bank which failed while in debt to | 


the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration are assets which cannot be 
held for escheat to the state, but 
must be applied to liquidation of the 
claim of the BFC, says that state’s 
Court of Civil Appeals. 

The closed bank was placed for 
liquidation in the hands of the state 
banking commissioner, who pub- 
lished the required notice to deposi- 
tors and creditors to present their 
claims. Sufficient cash was derived 
from the liquidation to declare divi- 
dends aggregating 100 percent of 
all claims presented save for those 
of the RFC and three other claim- 
ants. 

The commissioner thereafter sold 
the remaining assets to RFC, which 
assumed all of the bank’s liabilities, 
including any liability to the three 
other remaining claimants. But 
$4,000, representing the amount of 
deposits which no one had claimed 
was still withheld. 

It was the commissioner’s conten- 
tion that state law required him to 
deposit the money in trust for the 
benefit of the nonclaiming deposi- 
tors, or for eventual escheat to the 
state. The RFC, for its part, main- 
tained that it was entitled to prior- 
ity of payment over the nonclaiming 
depositors and the court agreed. 

State law requires presentation 
of claims within 90 days after the 
commissioner publishes his notice, 


said the court, and the purpose of | 
that law is to promote speedy liqui- | 
dation. Had the nonclaiming deposi- | 


tors complied with the law and 
presented their claims within 90 
days they would have had priority 
over the RFC, the court ruled, but 


having failed to assert their claims, | 
they had abandoned them. McAdams | 
v. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 


tion, 226 S.W. 2d 665. 


August 1950 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, —_ 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Public Securities . . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable 


Real Estate Bonds and 


- $ 61,464,029.09 


- $ 569,365,278.04 
1,079,906,758.81 
982,767,056.62 


9,000,000.00 
26,431,867.56 
9,680,999.69 


8,275,345.91 
12,228,767.04 


Bank Premises. . . . 
Other Real Estate . 


Total 


127,081,009.29 
5,061,745.28 
16,777.40 

- $2,764,198,625.44 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits . 
Total Capital Funds 
Deposits 
Foreign Funds 
Acceptances . . 


Less: Own Held 
Investment . . . 


- $ 15,627,990.27 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
73,969,698.02 


- $ 373,969,698.02 
2,335,396,907.60 
150,000.00 


4,582,146.19 


$ 11,045,844.08 


Dividend Payable July 15,1950 . 


Items in Transit with or? 
Branches 


Accounts Payable, for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . 


Total Liabilities 


3,000,000.00 
1,409,836.56 


39,226,339.18 
54,682,019.82 
$2,764,198,625.44 


Securities carried at $120,698,431.43 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 
Duke Power Company 
WILLIAM B. President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
mmittee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J.LUTHERCLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER Presiden 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. CROCKER President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind- White Coal Mining Company 
GANO = President, 
The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES Ss. ——— Chairman of the Boar ', 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W.STETSON = Chairman, Executive 
Committee, [linois Central Railroad Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON = Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON President, 
General Electri: Company 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Other Orsanizatiens 


Philip J. Potter of the State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, who is presi- 
dent of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation of New England, has been 
placed in charge of making arrange- 
ments for the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Public Relations 
Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, from September 18 
through September 22. Vice-chair- 
man is John T. Williams, of the 
Bankette Company, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the FAA of New En- 
gland, an affiliate of the FPRA. 

* * * 

The Central States Conference met 
at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, early in July. An account 
of the meeting will appear in the 


September issue of BANKING. Other 
Conferences will meet later in the 
year. Exact dates have not been 


set. 
* * * 

Organizations about to have im- 
portant birthdays would do well to 
examine the 50th anniversary pub- 
lication of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association. Attractively printed 
and bound, and with a great many 
photographs—portraits, farm and 
industrial scenes, historical photos, 
and so on—the book’s 160 pages give 
an extremely impressive account of 
the LBA’s first 50 years. The con- 
tents of the book include anniversary 
officers and executive council, bi- 


ographies of living past presidents, 
history of the LBA, history of bank- 
ing in Louisiana, member banks 
and presidents, association activities, 
committee activities, the state’s ma- 
jor industries and agriculture, and 
interesting facts about Louisiana 
banks and bankers. 
* * * 

In June the Tennessee Bankers As- 
sociation held three agricultural 
meetings and farm demonstrations, 
and five more in July. Cosponsors 
with the TBA were the University 
of Tennessee and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Atlanta and St. 
Louis. Meeting places were selected 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


SOME NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left: NEVADA—W. W. Hopper, president, 


First 


National Bank 


of Nevada, Reno 


Right: MONTANA—Paul S. Gillespie, president, 


Western Montana National 


Bank, Missoula 


Left to right: MASSACHUSETTS—Robert R. Duncan, president, Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge; MAINE—Richard S. 
Bradford, vice-president, Merrill Trust Company, Bangor; WISCONSIN—William A. Canary, cashier, Footville State Bank, 
Footville; SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY—Martin N. Wyckoff, secretary and treasurer, New Brunswick 
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Savings Institution, New Brunswick 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


Rest Room Revolution & 


big change is taking place in pub- 
lic rest rooms. 

Something new has been added to 
make them cleaner, more inviting to 
women .. . and easier, less expensive 
to keep that way. 

And, everyone concerned is quite 
enthusiastic about it! 

Responsible for this change is the 
American-Standard Sanistand fixture, 
the new urinal for women. Already— 
in less than 4 months after its intro- 
duction—it is being widely welcomed 
as the most important contribution to 


public toilet sanitation since the in- 
vention of the water closet. 

Made of genuine vitreous china in 
white or color, the new Sanistand is 
completely sanitary in appearance and 
operation. Users need not sit on it or 
touch it in any way. 

In your community ... among your 
customers ... are theatres, department 
stores, hotels, restaurants, office build- 
ings, factories, service stations, termi- 
nals and other commercial, industrial, 
and institutional accounts who can 
gain good will, and at the same time 


reduce the cost required for rest room 
upkeep by installing these new urinals. 
And, because such installations are 
property improvements that definitely 
enhance the value of any building, they 
present a lucrative ~ 
field for moderniza- 
tion loans. 

For detailed in- 
formation about the 
new Sanistand fix- 
ture, write for our 
Better Rest Room 
Guide. It’s free. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. B-80, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 


August 1950 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.. $53,805,056.26 
U. S. Government Securities. 72,698,210.90 $126,503,267.16 


7,411,657.31 
58,272,567.47 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 240,000.00 
Income Earned, Not Collected 451,324.22 
Future Banking Quarters 1.00 
Equipment—New Banking Quarters 340,791.63 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 631,062.50 
Other Resources 29,148.77 


$193,879,821.06 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits ... 
Income Collected, Not Earned 
Taxes, Interest and Expense—Accrued 
Letters of Credit Outstanding... 

$3,000,000.00 

5,000,000.00 

2,665,231.67 


$181,747,411.20 
298,146.63 
537.969 05 
631,062.50 


Undivided Profits 10,665,231.67 


$193,879,821.06 


OFFICERS 


R. Or1s McCurntock, President F. L. Dunn, Executive Vice President 


Vice Presidents 


W. L. 
Harry C. Lane 
Wo. W. Mic#aets 
O. H. Orman 

J. E. Parker 

F. M. Reyno.ps 
R. Ermo THompson 


Roscort Apams, Cashier 
Assistant Cashiers 

J. W. McCarter 
R. W. Miram 
J. D. Parmer 
R. L. 

. Lawrence, Jr. H. L. Purren 

. A. WacneR 


Trust Officers 
N. M. Hutincs M. M. Lawe 


Asst. Trust Officer 
G. O. Baytess, Jr. 


Auditor 


Assistant Vice Presidents 


A. H. Hurrey 
J. W. McLean 


Gorvon Wuitr Lovis 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
in communities where local improve. 
ment clubs had won recognition for 
outstanding accomplishments. 
pose of the meetings was “to discuss 
problems relating to land use, with 
special emphasis on shifts bejng 
made in the use of soil resources and 
the potential markets for farm prod- 
ucts in Tennessee.” 


The School of Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont (formerly the 
Vermont Institute of Banking) will 
hold its third annual session August 
27-September 1. The school is spon- 
sored by the Vermont Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Com- 
merce and Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Subjects in- 
clude bank management, various 
types of loans, taxes, trusts, credit 
policies, allocation of funds, outlook 
for banking and investments, salary 
procedures, merchandising of bank 
services, and banking as a career. 

* * * 


A blueprint for its 1950-51 year 
has been distributed by the Florida 
Bankers Association, showing pro- 
posed activities of its various com- 
mittees. While this agenda includes 
several suggestions that might be 
valuable to other state associations, 
space limits prevent the quotation of 
more than a few items. For example, 
the agricultural committee’s proj- 
ects: 

(1) Staging three banker-profes- 
sional agricultural worker meetings 
in various parts of the state. 

(2) Holding a banker’s agricul- 
tural credit conference. 

(3) Continuing 10 scholarships for 
4-H and FFA boys. 

(4) Working out, in cooperation 
with the state university, a scholar- 
ship program for a short course for 
rural youth. 

(5) Cooperation with the public 
relations committee in installation 
of posterama material in FFA chap- 
ters. 

(6) Providing soil and water con- 
servation awards in cooperation with 
the soil conservation service. 

(7) Cooperation with various 
state and national agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in agriculture. 

* * * 

The 4 day annual convention of 
the Association of Bank Women will 
take place in New York City, Sep- 
tember 21-24, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
Discussions will cover commercial 
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and other loans, personnel, public 
relations, and trusts and estates. 

The winner of the Jean Arnot 
Reid Award will be announced at a 
luncheon on September 23. 


* * * 


Lawrence T. Knier of Philadelphia 
has been elected secretary-treasurer 
ot the Robert Morris Associates, na- 
tional association of bank credit 
men, according to an announcement 
of Milton J. Drake, president of the 
organization and vice-president of 
The Detroit Bank. 


* * * 


At the annual convention of the 
Canadian Bankers Association in 
June, J. U. Boyer, president of the 
CBA and general manager, Provin- 
cial Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
stated that more Canadians have 
more money in chartered banks than 
ever before and that the average ac- 
count is bigger. On March 31, 8-mil- 
lion deposit accounts showed a total 
of $6,971,000,000, an increase of 
$426,000,000 in a year. The average 
deposit on March 31 was $873. Bank 
assets also set a new record of $8,- 
838,000,000. 


* * * 


The Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, sponsored by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Credit Research Founda- 
tion, and the National Institute of 
Credit, will hold its fourth annual 
session at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
August 6-9, in cooperation with Dart- 
mouth College and its Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration. 

WILLIAM P. BOGTE 


A. J. Sutherland, president of the Se- 

curity Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, 

is the new president of National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men 


August 1950 


WASHINGTON’S STATE-WIDE BANK 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business June 30, 1950 


Resources Totals 
Cash and Due from Banks . .$147,346,230.62 
United States Government 
Securities . . . . 202,884,965.72 
Obligations of Federal 
State and Municipal 
Securities . . . . . 69,040,240.53 
Other Bonds and Securities . 2.855.644.45 $431,993,771.70 
Loans and Discounts . 203,651,893.16 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 720,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture end 
Fixtures, etc. . P 
Interest Earned Not Ressived . 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters a Credit 
and Acceptances . 


TOTAL... 


4,595,452.12 
1,763,796.02 


2.016,166.11 
« « $644,741,079.11 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock .$ 12.000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . 12,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. 7.415,223.28 
Reserves for Contingencies . 5.217,645.44 $ 36,632,868.72 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,339,080.20 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 1.825,233.32 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . . . 2,016,166.11 


Board of Directors 


Lawrence M. Arnold Thos. F. Gleed B. A. Perham 

J. H. Ballinger P. E. Harris W. G. Reed 

Henry Broderick L. C. Henry Wilbur W. Scruby 

Frank H. Brownell, Jr. Charles H. Ingram Alfred Shemanski 

Charles F. Clise W. M. Jenkins Elbridge H. Stuart 

Earl D. Doran Eric A. Johnston J. A. Swalwell 

Joel E. Ferris Richard E. Lang George Van Waters 

O. D. Fisher Clarence D. Martin Katheryn Wilson 
Russell! Miller 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HOW TO WRITE EFFECTIVE LETTERS—V 


The Spirit and Words of a Letter 


W. P. de MILLE 


The author is assistant director of training, First 
National Bank of Boston. Earlier parts of this series 
of articles appeared in the February, April, May, and 
June issues of BANKING. 


66 CANNOT hear what you are saying,” Emerson once 

l remarked, “‘beeause what you are makes so much 

noise.” 

Something of this kind seems to be true, in an im- 
portant way, of letters, too. We must all have had the 
experience of reading a letter that “left a bad taste 
in our mouths,” so to speak. We may have been satisfied 
with the actual information it gave us, yet something 
about its tone bothered us. Often, in such cases, we 
could not put a finger on a single word or phrase and 
say that it alone was to blame. The effect—antagonism, 
coldness, discourtesy, or whatever permeated the 
whole letter, despite individually harmless or polite 
words and phrases. It was as if a disagreeable person- 
ality “showed through” the written words on the page. 

Now it is true, of course, that this is sometimes the 
unhappy result of mood, in either the writer or the 
reader. But we cannot let that stand as an excuse, 
freeing us as letter-writers from any responsibility for 
our effect on the reader. Obviously, if we are susceptible 
to moods that occasionally distort or misrepresent our 
true natures, it is for the very significant reason that we 
are human beings. 

Well, the reader of our letters—prospect, depositor, 
borrower, or correspondent banker—is just as human, 
and maybe just as “touchy,” as we are. Since we are 
powerless to forecast what mood he will be in when 
he gets our letter, we must try all the harder to trans- 


mit to him the very best that is in us. We can be sure 
that, for better or worse, what we are is bound to be 
seen or felt in every letter we write. That is why the 
question of personality is so vital in effective letter- 


. writing. The spirit is the main thing: the word or 


phrase is secondary. 

Secondary-—yes; but still very important. There are 
overtones in language that are partly under our con- 
trol; and we would be foolish not to make use of these 
overtones wherever we can. The thing that matters is 
to see that they work for us and not against us. Listen 
to a gifted writer with advice on writing: 

“It is not of so much consequence what you say, as 
how you say it. Memorable sentences are memorable 
on account of some single irradiating word.” But we 
must remember that this cuts the other way, too— 
perhaps even more sharply. Disagreeable letters are 
sometimes memorable on account of some single cor- 
rupting word. (See if you can write a successful letter 
containing the expression “you failed .. . ’’) 

Now how can we turn these two principles to use in 
writing effective letters? Can they be translated into 
practical terms, so that we can apply them in concrete 
situations? Is the personality of our letters, and the 
language by which it is somehow revealed, subject to 
our own regulation? 

To some extent, yes. The point of view set forth 
below, and the suggestions about language that follow, 
may be found helpful as guides toward the full utiliza- 
tion of all the letter-writer’s resources. They are, of 
course, presented against the background of previous 
articles in this series. Everything said about conver- 
sational style, or a direct beginning, or avoiding wordi- 


“ ... We can be sure that, for better or worse, what we are is bound to be seen or felt in every letter we write.” 
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ness, or what not, was meant to lead toward better 
transmission of thought from your mind to your read- 
er’s. “Effective letters,” after all, means letters that 
get their points across successfully. It is time now to 
take up the central question of what kind of points are 
getting across. We have taken up some of the outward 
signs of effectiveness—simplicity, clarity, brevity. Now 
we are ready for its inward reality: the attitude, frame 
of mind, or personality of the writer. 


The Right Attitude 


Your personality—-what you are at the moment of 
writing is shaped, in a fundamental sense, by your 
attitude toward your job. It will pay you to stop and 
think a moment about what your attitude is—what 
you feel responsible for in writing letters for your bank. 

The theme of all efforts to maintain high standards of 
customer relations and service is the familiar phrase, 
“You are the bank.” You probably use it constantly 
to remind yourself or others how important individual 
conduct is in influencing the public’s opinion of your 
bank. It certainly applies just as fully to the letters 
you write as it does to service at the counter or by 
telephone. 

But it is fatally easy to misunderstand and misapply 
this familiar expression. Unless you think it through 
carefully, the all-important “spirit” of your letters may 
not be the right one. 

The point is this: “You are the bank” can too readily 
convey an oppressive, corporate, impersonal sort of 
responsibility. It can cause you to feel primarily a 
representative of the bank, standing as it were betwecn 
it and the customer, responsible for impressing him 
with the quality of the bank’s services—or for protect- 
ing its interests, perhaps. But actually, what it should 
convey is not so much this idea as the idea that you 
embody the bank—that, in fact, “The bank is you.” It 
expresses a personal ideal, not a corporate or represen- 
tative ideal. It asks you to establish yourself as an 
individual in the customer’s mind—a cordial, friendly, 
and capable individual. For the customer, at the mo- 
ment of contact, there is no such thing as “the bank”—— 
there is only you. He can think well of the bank only if 
he can think well of a person who gave him courteous 
and friendly service. 

The man who writes letters mainly under the com- 
pulsion to represent his bank favorably is pretty likely 
to be burdened by his sense of regulations, policies, pro- 
cedures, advertising slogans, and other corporate sym- 
bols. He is likely to think too hard about the bank and 
not hard enough about the customer And his chances of 


communicating a spirit of personal service are not very 
good. 


Friendly and Human 


The man who writes letters with the dominant aim 
of helping the customer, on the other hand, is pretty 
sure to make his bank sound friendly and human. His 
letters, conveying his own personality, will represent 
the bank favorably, all right, because they will con- 
vey a real awareness of the customer’s problem and a 
real desire to help him, whatever the facts. 

The most effective letter, then, in terms of our open- 
ing quotation, is the letter that conveys a personal, 
rather than a corporate, spirit—the letter that sounds 
human, rather than institutional. The right attitude is 
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the attitude that your responsibility as a letter-writer 
is to give your reader the sense of direct contact with a 
friendly person who honestly wants to help. 

Look, for example, at the “new-account” letter your 
bank sends to its new depositors. It was undoubtedly 
composed with great care, in warm, personal, cordial 
language, to make the depositor feel that a friendly 
welcome had been extended him, along with some help- 
ful mention of other services besides the checking ac- 
count. 

Now what kind of letter does this customer get— 
maybe from you—later on, when something goes 
wrong? He draws against uncollected funds; or he 
complains about a service charge; or, having taken a 
loan, he is overdue. Does the letter you send him still 
carry the same friendly, constructive spirit? Is it still 
courteous and personal in tone? Does it include a con- 
siderate and optimistic suggestion of some kind for 
avoiding whatever difficulty is involved—a suggestion 
that shows him your understanding of his problem? Is 
your letter, in this situation, the kind of letter you 
would like to receive? 


Your Best Self 


In order to be sure you can always answer “yes” to 
those questions, let’s try to draw a sort of profile of the 
kind of personality they suggest. We can do it by 
listing some of the best of human traits, possessed in 
full measure by all of us, but sometimes allowed to fall 
into disuse. 

If your frame of mind, at the time of writing, doesn’t 
represent your best self, you can’t effectively discharge 
your primary responsibility of conveying an honest 
desire to help, especially in a troubled situation. At 
best, by taking refuge in stereotyped and bloodless 
phrases—“wish to advise,” “be of assistance in any 
way possible,” “find it necessary to insist,” “trusting 
this is satisfactory’—you can turn out letters that are 
utterly colorless and impersonal. (And in view of the 
keenly personal importance of troublesome situations 
to the customer, impersonality can hardly strike him 
as the right tone, can it?) At worst, by writing in im- 
patience or resentment, you are bound to spoil your 
reader’s opinion of you, and of the bank on whose let- 
terhead you come to him. 

The following list is our “profile” of the traits or 
attitudes that make up your best self. Together, they 
become the pattern for a frame of mind that is bound to 
increase the effectiveness of your letters. 


1 start off with faith in people; look for the best in 
them, even when—or especially when—they have got 
themselves in trouble. What sometimes happens is that 
we carry over our suspicion or distrust from one per- 
son, who may have deserved it, to others who do not. 
You may be making the mistake of believing, for ex- 
ample, that the delinquent borrower or overdrawn de- 
positor you’re about to write to is “just like all the 
rest—trying to take advantage.” But innocence should 
be assumed, shouldn’t it, till guilt is proved? Approach 
every reader in a spirit of confidence, believing that he 
probably wants to do the right thing just as sincerely 
as you do. The few who let you down shouldn’t be 
allowed to color your whole outlook. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Compare for Speed. 


Compare for Savings 


9 IMPORTANT NAMES /N MICROFUL 


youll see 
BURROUGHS Mi 


offers you more 


When you invest in microfilming, you 
naturally want the equipment that does the 
most for your operations—that provides 
the best combination of speed, economy 
and dependability. So, take a look at 
Burroughs. See how this fine equipment, 
built by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced 
by Burroughs, delivers the benefits of 
microfilming at their very best. 


Burroughs for speed! You can photograph 
up to 400 check-size documents a minute with 
automatic feed ... up to 100 with hand feed. 


Burroughs for film savings! Burroughs 
combines the economy of 8mm. photog- 
raphy on 16mm. film with the economy of 


a 37-1 reduction ratio—the greatest in 
high-speed microfilming. You get more 
documents on each foot of film . . . spend 
less money for film. 


Burroughs for readability! Every detail of 
the original document is instantly legible 
when Burroughs microfilm images are pro- 
jected. Documents are photographed with 
unsurpassed contrast and brilliance. 


Burroughs for lasting economy! You invest 
only once—and you own the finest micro- 
filming equipment. Outright ownership 
means you no longer have to carry the 
month-in, month-out, burden of leasing 
charges. 


FAST SERVICE—ANYWHERE 


23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS... FROM COAST TO COAST 
Bell « Howell | | Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR Atlanta Dallas Minneapolis San Antonio 
Boston Denver 


New Orleans San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit New York City Seattle 
Chicago Houston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Cincinnati Kansas City Pittsburgh Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises, from 583 Burroughs 


service centers. 
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Easy-operating reader. Enlarges to bril- 
liant images of original size or larger. 
Combines facsimile printer. 


Burroughs leads in dependability! Here is 
the only microfilming equipment that offers 
you the benefits of Burroughs unrivalled 
experience in office mechanization in com- 
bination with the fine craftsmanship of 
Bell & Howell, long a recognized leader in 
precision photographic manufacturing. Bur- 
roughs analyzes your specific needs . . . and 
meets them with the most efficient, most 
perfectly suited application of soundly con- 
structed, lastingly reliable equipment. And 
nowhere else can you get the assurance of 
continuing satisfactory operation that Bur- 
roughs nationwide mechanical service 
organization provides. 

These are the advantages that mean the 
most in microfilming for banks. . . these are 
the advantages that make Burroughs the 
best choice for microfilming in your bank. 
See them first-hand—call your local Bur- 


: High speed recorder. Either hand or 
roughs office for a demonstration today. feeding, These seduction 
ratios. Completely mobile; can be rolled 

from job to job easily and quickly. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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The Spirit and Words of a Letter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


As for the “irradiating word,” the control of over- 
tones that will work for us, look at the phrases below. 
All carry overtones of faith and confidence, and can be 
worked into the fabric of some of those “tough” letters 
to good effect. And as time goes by, you can add others 
of your own to the list. 


I know you are wondering how you can... 
We believe you will agree ... 

We are sure you did not intend to... 

You will want to... 

We have every confidence that you... 


Z Concentrate on what you can do, not on what you 
can’t. Keep in mind your belief in yourself and your 
work—your power to render service to meet the cus- 
tomer’s special needs and immediate problems. Don’t 
get preoccupied with restrictive rules and binding pro- 
cedures. Any situation that confronts you gives you 
a chance to turn your services to the customer’s ad- 
vantages. 


3 Take an affirmative, cheerful view of things. No 
matter how routine or mechanical the message may be, 
you will make it more effective by putting it positively. 
And certainly if your letter must involve disagreement 
or refusal, it’s absolutely vital to find a constructive 
way of presenting it. Instead of “it would be bad or 
inconvenient for us to do what you ask,” train yourself 
to think “it would be good for you if we worked it 
out this way.” 

As for overtones—‘“the way you say it”—lean heavily 
on the words in the right-hand column above, and stay 
away from those in the left. Positive language can do 
wonders to convey your goodwill and constructive 
friendliness. 


4, In letters of refusal or adverse decision, give your 
reasons, or the details, first. Leading up to “no” 
through a friendly, clear, and factually convincing ex- 
planation is far better than opening right up with the 
bad news. Get in step with your reader, and let him 
see just how you reached your decision. 


A Small Bank’s Information Desk 


NEGATIVE POSITIVE 


complaint glad 
regret helpful 
unable willing 
policy pleased 
unfortunate grateful 
cannot believe 
misunderstand sure 
failure count on 
interested 
appreciate 
confident 
understand 


5 Be unfailingly courteous and considerate. Remem- 
ber that the man you're writing to, however much or 
little he knows about banking, resents impatience, su- 
periority, or sharpness just as much as you do. Courtesy 
implies respect, and considerateness implies understand- 
ing. Let these qualities breathe through the phrases 
you use, especially when you are requesting action by a 
customer, or explaining your position to him. In such 
cases, avoid all phrases, like the following, that set up 
emotional barriers to cooperation or understanding: 


You state 

You fail to realize 

We cannot understand why 

We will try to make clear 

It is your contention 

We are at a loss to understand 
You have neglected 

We must insist that you comply 


But do not place all your trust in tips and word-lists. 
“Tricks of the trade” can never conceal or disguise 
ill-will; their only use is to give goodwill fuller and 
more effective expression. 


is very successful in helping the 
customer realize the prestige brought 
about by imprinted checks. Most 
new depositors, she finds, give an 


N information desk in the lobby, 
attended by an assistant cashier, 
concentrates all special services for 
customers with a saving of time for 
other officers of the First National 
Bank of Vandalia, Ill. Miss Lucile 
Creel, who has been with the bank 
for 34 years and knows most of its 
customers, is in charge of the in- 
formation desk. She opens new ac- 
counts, receives stop payment: re- 
quests, and takes orders for imprint- 


90 


ed checks. She also sells Savings 
Bonds and serves as an official source 
of information for all who need help. 

When she opens a new account, 
she visits with the new customer 
and explains all of the details which 
are important in connection with 
handling an account. 

Whenever a new account is open- 
ed, Miss Creel suggests the use of 
imprinted checks. The checks are 
sold to the customer, but Miss Creel 


immediate order for checks with 
their names printed on them. In- 
cidentally, this is of great benefit to 
the bank, because all those who 
handle checks can sort accurately 
and rapidly by reading the printed 
account name. 

In addition to saving time for 
other busy employees, Miss Creel 
builds up a tremendous amount of 
goodwill for the First National Bank 
of Vandalia. 
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Strengthening State 
Banking Departments 
Is Aim of Survey 


Study Is 6th in Series 
Issued Quinquennially 


Progress in strengthening 
the various state banking de- 
partments in the period 1944- 
49, particularly through im- 
provements in the office of 
state bank supervisor, was 
reported in a survey released 
by the State Bank Division 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The survey, made 
every five years, is the sixth 
of its type to be published 
by the Association, it was 
announced by Claude E. Ben- 
nett, president of the Divi- 
sion and president, Tioga 
County Savings and Trust 
Company, Wellsboro, Pa. 

“The primary aim of con- 
ducting the survey is to im- 
prove the status of the state 
bank supervisors,” the re- 
port states. “The salary of 
bank supervisors and the ten- 
ure of office should be such 
that strong, capable, efficient 
individuals will be attracted 
to this important office. In 
this way, strong, efficient 
state banking departments 
can be maintained which will 
be of value and assistance to 
every bank under their su- 
pervision. Rapid turnover 
among bank commissioners 
appointed for short periods 
is obviously unsound.” 


Authors of Report 


The five-year report on 
state bank supervision was 
prepared under the direction 
of the Division’s Committee 
on State Banking Depart- 
ments, of which Rulon F. 
Starley, vice-president, Com- 
mercial Security Bank, Og- 
den, is chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee are: 
Elwood M. Brooks, president, 
Central Bank and Trust 
Company, Denver; Floyd E. 
Lull, president, Smith Coun- 
ty State Bank, Smith Center, 
Kansas; James H. Penick, 
president, Worthen Bank and 
Trust Company, Little Rock; 
and J. Harvie ‘Wilkinson, Jr., 
vice-president, State-Planters 


Bank and Trust Co., Rich- 
mond. 
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Survey Finds Much Optimism Over 
Prospects for the Last Half of 1950 


The Credit Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bank- 
ers Association has com- 
pleted its seventh semiannual 
survey of credit conditions 
and finds much optimism 
among bankers as to the bal- 
ance of 1950. 

The Commission points out, 
however, that its survey was 
concluded just prior to the 
flare-up in the Far East. 

“Attention is called to the 
fact that this survey was 
made during the last part of 
June 1950 and before the 
Korean incident,’ the Com- 
mission notes. “What effect 
the present critical interna- 
tional situation and our 
intensified national security 
efforts will have on our 
economy is difficult to pre- 
dict.” 

There prevailed in June, 
according to the findings, a 
very optimistic attitude to- 
ward the business prospects 
for the balance of 1950. The 
principal factors credited 
with this continued period of 
prosperity were the high 
level of housing construction 
and of automobile produc- 
tion. There was evidence, 


Treasury Changes 
Deposit Procedure 


The Treasury Department 
has extended the time for fil- 
ing quarterly social security 
and withheld income tax re- 
turns to the tenth of the sec- 
ond month after the close of 
a calendar quarter in those 
cases where employers use 
the depositary receipt system 
for the entire period. Em- 
ployers are required to de- 
posit their third month’s tax 
withholdings either with a 
designated depositary or a 
Federal Reserve Bank on or 
before the last day of the 
month following the calendar 
quarter in which the taxes 
were withheld. 

Evidence of the timeliness 
of such deposits would be (1) 
the date of endorsement on 
the reverse of the depositary 
receipt by the depositary, or 
(2) the date of validation by 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
when such deposits are made 
directly with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 


however, of caution in credit 
extension and in merchandis- 
ing policies. 

Inventories generally were 
in balance, and represented 
no abnormal proportion of 
working capital. 

Some slowness in meeting 
personal obligations devel- 
oped, evidently due chiefly to 
strikes, unemployment, some 
overextension in buying, and 
depletion of personal savings. 
Management-labor relations 
appear to be materially im- 
proved, 

“Taking all factors into 
consideration as of June 
1950, business conditions ap- 
peared more than satisfac- 
tory, with reassuring evi- 
dence of their continuing so 
for the balance of the year,” 
the Commission reported. 

Participating in the survey 
were 305 bankers from all 
parts of the country, from 
all sizes of banks, large and 
small cities, from trade areas 
dependent upon agriculture 
and others on livestock, min- 
ing, manufacturing, lumber- 
ing, fishing, shipbuilding, re- 
sorts, and distribution. 


A.B.A. MAILINGS 


AGRICULTURE: Proceed- 
ings of annual meeting of 
Agricultural Commission. To 
state secretaries, Commission 
members, and Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Credit. 

Farm land price question- 
naire and covering letter. To 
deans and directors of agri- 
cultural colleges, state asso- 
ciation agricultural commit- 
tees, state secretaries, and 
A.B.A. groups. 

CONSUMER CREDIT: Bulle- 
tin No. 136 setting forth re- 
sults of survey on consumer 
credit. To state secretaries, 
some bank consumer credit 
managers, and A.B.A. family. 

CoUNTRY BANK OPERA- 
TIONS: Service charge sur- 
vey results, explanatory let- 
ter, and reserve question- 
naire. To member banks and 
state secretaries (except 
those that had previously 
received this material). 


Six-Month Checkup 
Shows New Gains in 
Use of Check Symbol 


Federal Reserve Banks 
Examine 7-Million Checks 


More and more checks are 
bearing the routing symbol, 
and in the approved location, 
according to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, 
after the System banks had 
examined some 7-million out- 
going checks. 

The proportion of checks 
carrying the routing symbol 
has risen from 67 percent to 
72 percent in the past six 
months since the last exam- 
ination was reported on De- 
cember 31. 

The largest increases were 
made in the Federal Dis- 
tricts of Chicago and San 
Francisco, where gains of 
seven percentage points were 
scored. The New York Dis- 
trict, with a rise of three 
points, continues in first 
place, 83 percent of all 
checks drawn on banks in its 
area having the routing 
symbol and in the upper 
right-hand corner, the ap- 
proved location. 


Joint Effort 


The Committee on Collec- 
tions of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion working jointly intro- 
duced the routing symbol. 

Valentine Willis, chair- 
man of the Reserve System’s 
Committee on Collections, 
points out that “the con- 
stantly increasing appear- 
ance of the routing symbol 
is playing a Targe part in 
the swifter sorting and col- 
lection of checks by banks, 
thus making money avail- 
able earlier to depositors.” 

The symbol, which com- 
bines in fractional form the 
A.B.A. transit number and 
the Federal Reserve System 
routing aid, was co-spon- 
sored by the two organiza- 
tions in June 1945. The first 
survey, made in December 
1946, showed 25 percent of 
all checks then carried the 
symbol. 
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A1.B.’s 50th Year 
Goal Is Boost in 
Class Enrolments 


Committee Announces 
6-Point Action Plan 


The second half of the 
first century of the American 
Institute of Banking is get- 
ting off with a flying start 
with the announcement of a 
six-point plan of action to 
increase the percentage of 
class enrolments during the 
1950-1951 term. Using as its 
slogan, “Enroll Today—Pre- 
pare for Tomorrow,” the Na- 
tional Membership and En- 
rolment Committee, headed 
by John H. Duerk, assistant 
vice-president of The Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark, 
has set its enrolment goal at 
better than 55 percent of a 
100,000 membership. 

The aims and objectives 
of the committee are em- 
bodied in a six-point plan of 
action addressed to local 
chapter and study group 
leaders: 

“One of the best ways to 
overcome the welfare state 
philosophy is through educa- 
tion,” Chairman Duerk told 
chapter leaders. “Encourage 
in every way participation 
of bankers in our courses, 
forums, and seminars so that 
we may have more and more 
informed and educated bank- 
ers. Informed and educated 


National Banks Pay 
Sales or Use Taxes 
In 15 of the States 


In 15 states and in Puerto 
Rico, national banks pay 
sales or use taxes, according 
to a recent survey of state 
taxing authorities by the 
A.B.A.’s Legal Department. 

In six of these states— 
Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island 
and West Virginia — such 
taxes apply only to sales of 


articles not directly used in | 


the banking business. The 
other states are Arkansas, 
California, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Tennessee and 


Washington. 

In 10 states — Alabama, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming—and in the 
District of Columbia, national 
banks pay no sales or use 
taxes. 

State sales and use taxes 
have not been adopted in the 
remaining 23 states. 

References in the survey 
to official rulings and author- 
ities can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Thomas B. Paton, as- 
sistant general counsel. 


bankers, including many of 
the young members of our 
staff who have lived only 
under the present type of 
Government, can do much to 
assist in stemming the tide.” 


Wage-Hour Revisions 
Clarified in Report 
to Secretaries 


The department of Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Rela- 
tions of the American Bank- 
ers Association has mailed to 
all state association secre- 
taries a letter clarifying new 
and/or revised regulations 
and official opinions. 

Subjects covered include: 
Learners Certificates; Salary 
Requirement for Exempt 
Employees; Record-Keeping; 
and Bona Fide Profit-Shar- 
ing Plan or Trust. 


“Trust Business in 
Prospect," Is New 
Stephenson Study 


Trust Business in Pros- 
pect, 1950-1980 is the title of 
the latest—the 17th—study 
in the fourth series of stud- 
ies on trust business by Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, director 
of the trust research depart- 
ment of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 

Some of general headings: 
Trust services more acces- 
sible; participation of direc- 
tors in trust work; partici- 
pation of accounts in small 
trust institutions in common 
trust funds; procedural trust 
legislation; preferred bene- 
ficiaries; broad powers; mu- 
tual helpfulness of supervi- 
sory men and trustmen. 

This study was reprinted 
in the June Trust Bulletin. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 24-27 


Oct. 18-20 


Diamond Anniversary Convention, New 
York, N. Y. 
24th Western Regional Trust Conference, 


Los Angeles Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 


19th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 


Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


State Associations 


Aug. 


Study Conference, University of Alabama, 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Aug. 10-12 
Aug. 21-25 
Arkansas 
Aug. 21- 
Sept. 1 
Aug. 21- 
Sept. 2 
Conference, 
Madison 
Sept. 10-14 


West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs 
Arkansas Study Conference, Little Rock, 


Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

School of Banking of the University of 
Wisconsin, sponsored by the Central States 


University of Wisconsin, 


Tennessee Bankers Conference, Univer- 


sity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Sept. 13-16 Massachusetts 


Savings 


Resources of State 
Banks Hit All-Time 
High of $89-Billion 


State Bank Division's 
Annual Study Released 


The nation’s 9,611 state 
chartered banks had an ag- 
gregate of $25,694,031,000 in 
loans and discounts on De. 
cember 31, 1949, according 
to the 19th annual study of 
assets and liabilities of state 
banks of the State Bank Di- 


| vision of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


The state banks increased 
loans and discounts of $1, 
261,468,000 or 5.2 percent 
over 1948. This is the sixth 
consecutive year this item in 
the consolidated financial 
statement has shown an in- 
crease. Currently the per- 
centage of loans and dis- 
counts to total assets is 28.8 
percent. 


Resources High 


Total resources of all 
state-chartered banks 
reached an all-time high on 
December 31, 1949, according 
to the study, aggregating 
$89,204,616,000—an _ increase 
of 2.2 percent over the 1948 
figure. 

Government securities con- 
stituted 45.1 percent of total 
assets, or $40,231,696,000 at 
the year end. 


Banks, Hotel 


Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Oct. 4-6 


New York Savings Banks, Lake Placid 


Club, Lake Placid 

West Virginia Study Conference, Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Connecticut Savings 


Banks, Mountain 


View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Iowa, Des Moines 
Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Other Organizations 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Association of Bank Women, Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Biltmore, New York 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Annual Convention, Statler and Book- 
Cadillac Hotels, Detroit, Mich. 


Consumer 


Bankers 


Association, West- 


chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 
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Bank Directing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


illustrates what can be done, when necessary, through 
close cooperation between directors and officers. 


Tragic Refusal to Face Facts 


In many instances, the character and attitude of 
directors have made the difference between the success 
or failure of their bank. One case comes to mind where 
it became apparent, during the postwar years, that the 
bank’s active management needed to be closely super- 
vised. The directors, informed of the facts, refused 
to face them. They continued to attend meetings at 
which the president read a report, each director col- 
lected a large fee, and the meeting was over in a 
quarter-hour. The minutes might have read: “Con- 
vened, listened, collected, adjourned.” It was not until 
the bank had sustained substantial losses and the direc- 
tors faced the threat of removal from office, that they 
finally awakened to their responsibilities and took 
action. 

Today that bank is in healthier condition; the losses 
have been taken and the board has become vitalized. 
But the bitter cost to those directors could have been 
avoided if they had fully appreciated the fact that bank 
directors are not just names on advertising copy, but 
are men holding highly honorable positions of trust— 
fiduciaries who are expected to exercise a high degree 
of interest and judgment, intelligence and independence. 


Comprehensive Monthly Reports 


At the outset, mention was made of the importance 
of the part active management must play in molding and 
assisting a good directorate. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out that executive officers can do much toward 
maintaining the board at peak efficiency. For example, 
whether the bank be small or large, candid and com- 
prehensible monthly or weekly reports—whichever are 
appropriate—should be furnished. In a recent discus- 
sion of a large and outstandingly successful bank, an 
experienced national bank examiner stated that if he 
had to select the crucial point of the bank’s managerial 
success, he would specify the complete, intelligently- 
compiled and easily-understood reports submitted to 
the board. This policy and practice can be applied, and 
should be fostered, in a bank of any size. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that there is no legit- 
imate place in banking for the honorary board, the obe- 
dient board, or the selfish board. These designations 
hardly need definition. The honorary board is composed 
of men who accept their posts as they would an honorary 
degree or a medal—as a symbol of recognition for past 
achievements. Unfortunately, too often the bank is 
equally willing to accept such a member on this basis 
for the sake of adding a prominent name to its list, al- 
though he rarely attends meetings, fundamentally 
knows nothing of the bank’s general policies, and gives 
no material aid in counsel.” 


Obedient Board Self-deceived 


The obedient board is sincere enough, and manages 
to deceive itself that it is performing its duties. Its 
members may attend meetings religiously and be ac- 
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quainted with the bank’s affairs, but its attitude is pass- 
ive and its members vote yea or nay as willed by the 
management. Too often such directors have been se- 
lected chiefly on the basis of their ability to refrain 
from asking embarrassing questions. 

The selfish board comes dangerously close, at times, 
to a criminal attitude toward the bank. Its members 
seek license in credit matters merely because they are 
directors; they seek privileges for their families, or 
their businesses; they even seek to depress the market 
for the bank’s stock in order that they can acquire it 
for a fraction of its real worth. A board is guilty of 
plain cowardice if it fails to nip in the bud any ten- 
dency of this sort on the part of any of its members. 


Ideal for Bank Directors 


This brief discussion, it is hoped, suggests an ideal 
for bank directors which stands on a very high plane. 
There are few callings in public or private life which 
demand so great a combination of abilities and virtues. 
Successful business experience alone is not enough, nor 
is courage, conscientiousness or intelligence. The job 
calls for all of these; if one is lacking, the work will 
not be well done. 

In addition, bank directors must be motivated by the 
kind of public spirit which will inspire them to give a 
good deal of time and thought to the bank without ex- 
pecting anything like adequate financial compensation. 
They must be acutely conscious of the need to direct 
solely for the good of the bank and the community— 
not for the honor of the office, not for selfish purposes, 
and not for the sake of power. With these qualities and 
this attitude, the directors and officers working together 
will inevitably make of the bank an institution which re- 
wards its owners and serves its community well. 


“It’s nothing serious—unless you happen to have an 
average bank account.” 
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The author, who holds doctorates 
of both philosophy and science, is 
not only a well known writer but a 
teacher and industrial advisor on 
problems of psychology in industrial 
relations. He has written frequently 
for BANKING. 


66 HERE do you work?” is my 
favorite question when 
making conversation with 

strangers. I don’t ask about their 

kind of work, just where. 

One will answer, “Over on the 
southwest side.” That answer shows 
no pride in job, nor spirit for the 
company. The person may have some 
group spirit, but it is not strong 
enough to mention in casual talk. 

“I work in the accounting depart- 
ment,” another tells me without 
mentioning the name of the com- 
pany. That answer suggests some 
pride in the accountant’s vocation, 
but it makes me suspect his loyalty 
is stronger toward the department 
than the company. 

“I work with the XYZ Corpora- 
tion,” others answer. That shows 
more group spirit, since it suggests 
they feel a part of the entire com- 
pany, not just a cog in one depart- 
ment. 

Of all the people whom I have 
asked ‘Where do you work?” not 
one has ever said “For the best dog- 
gone company in the country.” The 
first time I receive that answer, I’m 
going to send the man’s boss an 
orchid or box of cigars—if I don’t 
faint. 

We need to feel accepted, to feel 
that we belong to a congenial group. 
This feeling of kinship is encouraged 


We Long to Belong 


DONALD A. LAIRD 


from our earliest memories of home, 
and we want it to continue through 
life. We want to be accepted un- 
critically, for what we are. 

Some 600 years ago Petrarch, the 
poet laureate of Rome, wrote: “An 
absolute solitude is contrary to hu- 
man nature.” The loneliness of 


housework, and one-worker offices, 
reflect the need for congenial com- 
panionship. Those few people who 
deliberately become hermits are pre- 
sumed to be slightly queer. 

When we are not accepted by a 
group, it is a severe blow to our self- 
esteem and mental health. The per- 
son who is kept on the outside look- 
ing in almost always reverts to child- 
ish behavior. His efficiency suffers, 
and he becomes uncooperative or 
downright trouble-making. It may 
loosen some screws inside his head. 

In the General Motors Corporation 
contest on “My Job and Why I Like 
It,” 48 percent of the employees said: 
“Because of the cooperation and 
team spirit of my fellow workers.” 
Only 8 percent mentioned the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits of the 
free enterprise system, only 21% per- 
cent mentioned the recognition given 
seniority. Group feeling is highly 
valued. 

We belong to many groups, some 
large, some small. We feel we belong 
to one state, Rhode Island, for ex- 
ample. But we also feel we belong to 
a region as well, such as New En- 
gland, the West Coast, or the Middle 
States. We feel we are part of our 
country, a very large group. 

But usually we feel keener that we 


belong to our city. The closer at 
hand the group is, the more we 
usually feel our belongingness. Thus 
we feel more a part of our suburb or 
ward than we do of the entire city, 
or state. The feeling of being a part 
of a group is still stronger toward 
our immediate neighborhood, or 
family, or card club, or perhaps our 
work group. 

A group does not need to be or- 
ganized with dues, officers, member- 
ship cards and such trappings. Most 
small groups are not organized. They 
are just a collection of like-minded 
people who gravitate together and 
who become more like-minded every 
week. 

You say “we” when speaking of 
groups to which you feel you belong, 
your family, lodge, or pals. Of other 
lodges or churches you say “they,” 
for you feel an outsider with them. 
To some people the company where 
they work is “we,” to others it is 
“they.” Whether “we” or “they” de- 
pends partly upon the individual's 
group spirit, partly upon the bank’s 
organization and operations. 

Business has a big stake in group 
feelings, because today’s business is 
group activity. In addition, the in- 
dividual worker can be understood 
only in his relationship to the groups 
of which he feels a part. These 
groups may be spontaneous cliques 
of workers inside the company, or 
they may be professionally organized 
groups on the outside. Whatever the 
group, its members tend to think 
alike, to think selfishly of their 
group interests first, and to have 
similar loyalties. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


Edward E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 
Cash and Due from Banks . ‘ 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Cusine 
Unpledged $ 745,389,375.79 
Pledged—To Secure Public —_— and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 
Other Bonds and Securities 122,024,211.63 
Loans and Discounts ‘ 706,102,338.84 
Real Estate (Bank Building) . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 2,332,725.96 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ‘ 4,650,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 2,016,401.17 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 


ld E. Block $ 533,745,589.23 
Leopo - Bloc 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Inland Steel Company 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


184,133,891.41 
73,560,792.84 


312,000.00 1,003,596,060.04 


J. D. Farrington 


President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 


Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. Knowlson 
Chairman of the Board 


Other Assets , 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Other Undivided Profits 


5,779,359.91 
366,439.41 


$2,380,613,126.19 


$ 75,000,000.00 
80,000,000.00 
4,619,035.66 


1 President, ’ 
wath, sl Corp. Discount Collected, but not Earned . 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


964,188.14 
1,500,000.00 
21,488,565.60 
2,295,521.88 


Homer J. Livingston 
President 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Hughston M. McBain Time Deposits . 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Bentley G. McCloud 
Banker 


$ 451,346,242.32 
1,525,796,422.33 
217,594,400.93 


Demand Deposits ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds . 
Liabilities other than those above stated . 


2,194,737,065.58 

8,749.33 

$2,380,613,126.19 
Harry C. Murphy 


President, Chicago, Burlington - 
& Quincy R. R. Co 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & Mclivaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Robert E. Wood 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


Irvin L. Porter 


James Norris Banker 


President, Norris Grain Co. 

R. Douglas Stuart 
Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Harry A. Wheeler 
Banker 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


Louis Ware 


President, International 


Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. Whipple 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 


John P. Oleson 
Banker 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 

Company spirit requires execu- 
tives who can weld the loyalties of 
small groups into a feeling of mem- 
bership in one large company group. 
It is a central task for the execu- 
tives, every one of them. Loyalties 
divided into many small groups pro- 
duce no more company spirit than 
one has for the tourist camp in 
which one spent a night. 

People are stimulated by the pres- 
ence of other people, especially if 
they are “our kind.” The housewife 
puts her best efforts into cooking 
meals and tidying the house when 
she has congenial visitors. We eat 
more when we eat with companions 


HE other day a bank at Quantico, 

Virginia, was robbed for the 
umpteenth time by a group of FBI 
agents. But the event did not get 
into the newspapers because it is 
commonplace. “The State Bank of 
Rangeville,” established in 1945, is 
merely a practical setting for train- 
ing FBI agents in handling bank 
robberies. The FBI has investigative 
jurisdiction over robberies, burg- 
laries, larcenies and allied crimes 
committed in national and FDIC- 
member banks, and Federal Savings 
and Loan associations. 

At the State Bank of Rangeville, 
which has been robbed no less than 
500 times, each robbery is thorough- 
ly investigated under realistic con- 
ditions. Called to the scene by 
phone, the agents interview every- 
one present and conduct a careful 
crime-scene search. Agents acting 
as bank officers, customers, etc., em- 
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—a painless way to reduce weight 
is to eat alone for several weeks, or 
with people we dislike. 

New workers should be placed 
with bench-mates or office-mates 
who seem congenial. The supervisor 
should check closely the first few 
days to see if the newcomer is fitting 
in with the group. It often helps to 
ask the ringleader of the group to 
take the new employee under his 
wing and see that he gets started 
right. 

Every small group has a spokes- 
man, and the executive should work 
through these unofficial leaders. 
There is better teamwork for the 
bigger cause when the spokesman 


Bank Robbed 500 Times 


ulate as closely as possible the cir- 
cumstances which usually attend an 
actual robbery. They volunteer little 
if any facts, “have poor memories” 
and are vague in their descriptions 
and accounts. 


A “holdup” in prog- 
ress during FBI prac- 
tice in the “State 
Bank of Rangeville”’ 


feels he has a part in decisions which 
involve his group. The spokesman 
may not be the type the executive 
would choose, but he is the one the 
group chooses to follow. 

All workers are organized, whether 
they belong to unions or not. Mutual 
admiration and the craving for con- 
genial companionship may draw 
them to groups. Or, they may be 
pushed into other groups by mutual 
resentment. 

Whether an admiration or resent- 
ment group, they all have some com- 
mon powers over individual mem- 
bers. Many workers turn down pro- 
motions because that would remove 
them from their group circle. Speedy 
workers hold-back so a less speedy 
member of the circle will not seem a 
poor worker. Affiliation with groups 
alters the course of the individual’s 
life in many ways. 

Whether a dispersed group, or a 
clique from adjacent banks, the feel- 
ing of belonging inclines individuals 
to think like their group. Members 
are more likely to be influenced by 
their group than by company poli- 
cies. They imitate the group ring- 
leader, whom they like, and pick up 
ideas from him by imitation, while 
the boss’ pronouncements and lec- 
tures pass in one ear and out the 
other. 


The investigators at Quantico, 


diligently follow all “leads,” which 
are usually nationwide in scope, and 
assemble a mass of typical informa- 
tion and misinformation, 
robbery. 


on each 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 


. $ 311,956,317 
436,218,284 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 
Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts 


8,515,028 
14,267,990 
3,150,000 
405,488,334 
2,163,365 
14,157,200 


First Mortgages on Real Estate . 
Headquarters Building 
Customers’ Liability 

for Acceptances Outstanding . 
Other Assets 


6,099,822 
3,497,159 
$1 »205,513, 499 


LIABILITIES 


30,000,000 
55,000,000 
14,113,398 

- $ 119,113,398 
$1,068,961,562 


Total Capital Accounts . . 
Deposits 
Reserve for Taxes and 
Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable 
Acceptances: Less Amount 
in Portfolio 


3,638,334 


7,057,243 
5,742,962 
$1,205,513,499 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 
Of these, $38,990,878 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 


President 


HARRY E. WARD 


Honorary Chairman 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bristol-Myers Company 


JOHN F. DEGENER, JR. 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


WILLIAM 
New York, 


GEORGE F. GENTES 
ident 


Vice Pres 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, 
The Flintkote Company 


HAROLD A. a 
Vice Presi 


Deering Milliken & Co., Ine. 


DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 

HIRAM A. MATHEWS 

ident 


Vice Pres 


MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
Chairman of the Board, 
The American News Company 


S. PAINE 


President, 


New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. PETERSON 
Tobacco Company 


JACOB L. REISS 
resid 
Reiss Manufac turing Corporation 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL ~ 


Greenwich, Conn. 


WILLIAM J. WARDALL 
New York, N. Y. 


FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
President, 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Mr. MAKIN, a British economist 
and financial writer, is a frequent 
contributor to BANKING. His “An 
Austere View of Europe’s ‘Plenty’ ” 
appeared in the April issue. 


NE feature of the high taxa- 
@) tion policy and the Welfare 
State in Britain, which ap- 
pears to be escaping notice, is the 
effect it will eventually exercise on 
the private provision of capital. 
The idealistic planners of a brave 
new world overlook or are ignorant 
of the elementary fact that the well- 
being of all, either rich or poor, de- 
pends upon the output of the na- 
tional economic machine. Starve the 
economic organism of capital and 
output will start to fall. Without 
adequate provision for new plant, 
buildings, stocks and equipment, the 
whole of a country’s industry will 
operate at a marked disadvantage. 
If there was no capital provision at 
all, then obviously industry would 
in time cease because of the lack of 
tools and equipment. In other 
words, no country can consume all 
of its output. Some portion must 
be set aside to provide the means 
of future production. 


Capital Sources 


In the past the supply of capital 
for the needs of industry was fairly 
ample as there was a considerable 
volume of saving by the middle and 
wealthy classes. During the inter- 
war period savings were at times 
greater than the demand and exhor- 
tations were made to spend more 
and save less. The point of impor- 
tance, however, is the source from 
which the savings sprang. Thrift 
was, until recent years, considered 
a virtue in Britain and all sections 
practised some form of saving. 

The working classes, the so-called 
“wage slaves” of socialist propa- 


ganda, were savers on a small scale. 
Their savings were not directly 
available for industry, but were ac- 
cumulated as a nest egg against 
‘sickness, unemployment, funeral 
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A Welfare State’s Farewell to Risk 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


charges, and old age. These small 
amounts, set aside with much 
thought and sacrifice, stemmed from 
the spirit of independence and self- 
reliance which were characteristic 
of British life in the early days of 
the present century. 

The middle and professional 
classes were always aware of the 
necessity to save some portion of 
their annual income. Apart from 
saving for the purpose of educating 
their children, providing for house 
ownership, retirement and so on, the 
class as a whole saved also for in- 
vestment. A goodly proportion of 
middle class savings found its way 
into industry via the stock exchange, 
new issue market and local connec- 
tions. On the whole this class sought 
security of principal and a moderate 
return rather than capital appreci- 
ation. In brief, they favoured sound 
debenture and preference stocks. 

By far the greatest volume of new 
capital came from the savings of 
the relatively small group of the 
wealthy. These people enjoyed large 
incomes, out of which they could, 
and did, make large savings. These 
were the people who financed the en- 
trepreneurs, the people who were 
prepared to take risks on new ven- 
tures in anticipation of large re- 


wards. In the main, this class was 
responsible for the provision of 
“risk” capital, without which there 
can be little new industrial develop- 
ment. 


Wealthy Affected 


It is pertinent to ask: What has 
been the effect on these groups of 
the high level of taxation, the in- 
stitution of social welfare schemes, 
and the redistribution of income? 

The first group, i.e., the working 
class group, still saves, but not on 
the same relative scale or for the 
same purposes. Their savings now 
are of a temporary nature, are fre- 
quently encashed for many pur- 
poses, and are not for a long term. 
There is far less incentive to pro- 
vide for the future now that medi- 
cal services, old age pensions, sick- 
ness and maternity benefits, funeral 
expenses, and unemployment relief, 
etc., are all met by the state. The 
spirit of independence has been 
sapped and there is a general apa- 
thetic feeling towards savings, 
which is quite contrary to the old 
tradition. 

The middle and professional 
classes have been particularly hard 
hit by the rising living costs and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(Due or Callable within one year $91,322,188) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $197,139,185) 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $11,946,209) 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $10,613,995) 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
REAL EstTATE LOANS 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(Main Office and Thirty-Four Branch Offices) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS 


$112,992,876 
322,712,314 


15,947,624 
13,121,000 


69,504,176 
71,175,709 
562,500 
2,896,964 


2,325,098 
42,438 
109,511 


$611,390,210 


LIABILITIES 

DEMAND DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS.... $258,475,834 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 12,683,298 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 29,830,117 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

TOTAL DEPOSITS 
UNEARNED INTEREST 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 

LIABILITIES 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
PREFERRED STOCK (137,500 SHARES)......... $ 2,750,000 
Common Stock (300,000 SHARES) 6,000,000 
SURPLUS 10,000,000 
PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION. ... 2,750,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,169,560 
GENERAL RESERVES 1,152,004 


$300,989,249 
281,062,933 


$582,052,182 
1,188,829 


1,285,197 
42,438 


26,821,564 
$611,390,210 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $26,340,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where re- 
quired by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to 
$2,826,107. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
DETROIT, 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES A. DEAN, Jr. 
JoszPH M. DopGcE 
CLAUDE M. HARMON 
RALPH HUBBART 
JAMES McMILLAN 

H. Gray Muzzy 
Harry L. PIERSON 
CLEVELAND THURBER 
HERBERT B. TRIx 
NATHAN T. VIGER 

C. Davip WIDMAN 


President 
JosEPH M. DopGE 


Vice Presidents 
ROLAND A. BENGE 
MILTON J. DRAKE 
WENDELL C. GODDARD 
B. HALL 
CHARLES H. HEwITT 
CLIFFORD H. HYETT, Cashier 
S. Hunt 
RAYMOND A. JACOBS 
Epwin D. Kay 
CHARLES A. KINNEY 
RAYMOND T. PERRING 
RALPH J. ROMER 


Assistant Vice Presidents 
RONALD W. BAINBRIDGE 
GEorRGE R. BERKAW, JR. 
HAROLD G. FREAR 
Murray L. MacDoNnaLD 
GLEN C. MELLINGER 

EArt H. QuIBELL 

GusTAVE A. WELLENSICK 
MARSHALL S. Woops 


Assistant Cashiers 
HAROLD P. CARR 
WILLIAM DUELL 
FRANCIS A. FISHER 
RuPERT C. KEAIS 
Ceci, W. KLETT 
ANDREW J. LEE 
HERMAN A. LOEFFLER 
CiypE H. McDouGALL 
WALTON B. Moore 
Harry S. Ruby _ 
ALBERT H. Rupp 
TuHuRSTON O. SHREVES 
C. Boyp STOCKMEYER 
CHARLES H. WAINMAN 


@ W. BEA WALDRIP 


GRISWOLD AT STATE 
MICHIGAN 


35 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1950 
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GUARD AGAINST HOLDUPS 
= with MIRROPANE 


IT’S A MIRROR!... 


AREA 
OF LESS 
LIGHT 


IT’S A WINDOW!... 


Here’s a practical, up-to-the-minute idea for banks, 
post offices, cashiers’ booths, stores—wherever 
added protection against holdups, shoplifting or 
pilfering is wanted. The switchboard operator in 
this savings and loan office functions as an un- 
observed overseer of the whole business floor— 
hidden behind Mirropane*. 

From the side having the strongest illumination, 
Mirropane looks like an ordinary mirror. From the 
other side, Mirropane is transparent. 

The idea of a partition, or a window, glazed 
with this exciting product opens up important new 
possibilities for better supervision and better pro- 
tection. For more information, write Liberty 
Mirror Division, Libbey’Owens‘Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 10485 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 

*® 


MIRE OPN: 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR * PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 
LIBBEY -OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


the heavy taxation. Salaries, as a whole, have not risen 
to the same degree as wages, and many members of 
this group are finding life very difficult today. The de. 
sire to save is still strong, but conditions make ii al- 
most impossible to set aside even small amounts. To 
provide for their children’s advanced technical or pro- 
fessional education, has caused many to draw upon 
capital accumulated prior to the war. What small sums 
can be saved go into safety first channels. 


Savings Slashed 


As a group, the large savers have been hit good and 
plenty. The margin available for saving has been 
slashed unmercifully, and the drafts made on capital 
have been considerable. The figures which follow show 
how taxation has reduced the margin. In 1938 there 
were some 8,000 people in Britain enjoying an annual 
income of $28,000 or over ($2.80—£). The total income 


‘of this group before direct tax was $490-million, which 


became $213-million after taxes had been deducted. 
The net income was thus 43 percent of the gross. 

In 1948, however, though the numbers in the group 
had risen to 10,000, the total income had only risen to 
$515-million before taxes. The effect of current taxa- 
tion is such that the net income now measures but $120- 
million, a figure equal to 23 percent of the gross. In 
addition to the direct taxation on income (income tax 
and sur tax), there is also heavy taxation on the capi- 
tal value of an estate on death. 


Net Gross Less 


A further disturbing feature is that owing to price 
increases, the net income goes far less than before 1938. 
The available saving margin, sadly depleted as it is, 
can only finance dollar for dollar about 50 percent of 
the previous capital outlays in the form of plant and 
equipment. Truly this is a serious problem for a coun- 


| try in such urgent need of capital equipment of all kinds 


as is Britain today. 


Capital Vanishing 


That savings available for industrial development are 


| drying up is confirmed by figures given in the govern- 


ment White Paper on National Income and Expendi- 


| ture. In this paper the level of personal savings in 1938 
| is shown as $400-million, but for 1948 the figure is down 


to $17-million. 

The socialist theory-mongers profess no alarm at the 
fall in the available savings, and glibly retort that the 
all-providing state will ensure a plentiful supply of fi- 
nance for capital requirements. In the case of the na- 
tionalized industries this may be so, but by far the 
larger part of British industry is still in private owner- 
ship and relies on private capital finance. Risk capital, 
moreover, is not likely to be provided by government 
departments, strangled by red tape and hamstrung by 
bureaucracy, in spite of the millions of dollars that 
have apparently gone down the drain. 

The whole system of taxation requires amendment to 
ensure some incentive for the provider of capital. The 
theorists with their heads in the clouds would do well 
to recall the fable of the goose that laid the golden egg. 
The policy of soaking the rich may work for a time, 
but eventually there comes a day of reckoning. That 
day is now approaching! 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 

EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 

ALVIN G BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 


Products Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 


President, George A. Fuller 
Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 


Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 


Vice-Chairman, Board of 
Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


President, United States Lines 
Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


FREDERICK GRETSCH 
Chairman, Lincoln Savings 
Bank 

JOHN L. JOHNSTON 


Director, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABE 


Vice President 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


President, Home Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman Trust Committee 
Board of Directors 

L. A VAN BOMEL 
President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
Director, Western Electric 
Co., Inc. 

HENRY C. VON ELM 


Chairman, Board of Directors 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . $ 542,796,848.00 
U. S. Government Securities . . .  1,005,984,914.51 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
State and Municipal Bonds . . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities. . . . « 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 


Acceptances . . . . 


48,160,963.90 
33,466,560.55 

3,150,000.00 
22,405,213.16 


580,363,891.61 
11,976,137.33 
10,852,287.76 
262,630.16 
6,042,994.83 
6,348,452.26 
$2,271,810,894.07 


Banking Houses. . . . . . 
Other Real Estate Equities . . . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . $45,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . .  60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 34,992,898.67 $ 139,992,898.67 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 12,726,669.63 
Dividend Payable July 15,1950 . . 1,350,000.00 
Outstanding Acceptances. . . . . 6,589,638.27 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . ... 2,715,288.29 
Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow 7,642,571.46 

$2,271,810,894.07 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
80 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 1950 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


United States Government and other securities carried at $95,563,139.48 are pledged to secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Far Eastern Representative Office: Naka 7 Building, 3-chome,Marunouchi, Tokyo 
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Boston Banks in Jubilee 


OSTON’S. 10 commercial banks 
had an important part in the 
city’s recent jubilee celebration. 

On old Boston Common they built 
a 35-foot reproduction of Bunker 
Hill Monument, symbol of strength 
as well as of a battle fought 175 
years ago. At the base of the tall 
shaft several of the banks’ contribu- 
tions to Boston’s welfare were set 
forth on easy-to-read signs: 

“The commercial banks in your 
city employ 7,649 persons . . . these 
persons are paid $21,904,898 in an- 
nual wages. Your commercial banks 
pay annual taxes in the amount of 
$5,729,473.” Total deposits in the 
banks ($2,482,954,851). Their $3,- 
942,248,088 in ‘total loans, and the 
221,222 borrowers of under $10,000 
were among the other 1949 statis- 
tics presented. 

Ralph Lowell, president of the 


At Boston banks’ Bunker 
Hill Monument: L. to r:. 
L. D. Brace, president, 
First National; R. P. Chap- 
man, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Merchants National; 
H. J. Nichols, vice-presi- 
dent, National Shawmut; 
H. F. Hagemann, Jr., pres- 
ident, Rockland Atlas Na- 
tional; T. P. Beal, presi- 
dent, Second National; E. 
C. Johnson, president, Bos- 
ton C. of C.; Ralph 
Lowell, president, Boston 
Safe Deposit & Trust; J. 
A. Erickson, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank; D. 
J. Hurley, chairman, Ju- 
bilee Committee; C. R. 
Burgin, president, Pilgrim 
Trust; E. L. Bigelow, pres- 
ident, State Street Trust; 
John Morse, vice-president, 
United States Trust 


House Association, spoke for the 10 


jubilee included tours of the par- 
ticipating banks and a banking win- 
dow display in a department store. 


Boston. Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany and of the Boston Clearing 


banks at the dedication of the mon- 
ument. Special events during the 


The map below shows which Federal Reserve cities and certain other important finan- 
cial centers are on daylight time and which are on standard time. As the key shows, the 
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Society Savings 


TRUSTEES STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, Cleveland Construction Co. J u ne 3 0, ] 9 5 0 
Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


Irving C. Bolton 
Treasurer, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


RESOURCES 

John R. Chandler 
Director, The Steel Improvement & Forge Co. ( Less Reserves) 

Harold T. Clark, Attorney 

Frank M. Cobb Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . $ 18,285,104.87 
Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. ‘ 

£). Coawa United States Government Obligations. . . . 101,712,000.00 
Brothers Co. (Including $12,900,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 

Frederick C. Crawford Other Investments 12,621,066.02 
President, Thompson Products Company J 

J. S. Crider First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . . 3 66,137,140.82 


Dew Other Loans and Discounts. 33,064,390.20 
Ernest C. Dem 


Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square 1.00 


yoo - a Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave. 1.00 


Randolph Eide Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . .... 601,219.06 
President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company ————________. 


Mervin B. France Total. e ¢ 6 6 $232,420,922.97 


President 


Dwight P. Joyce 
President, The Glidden Company 


Frank C. Lewman LIABILITIES 
Chairman of the Board, 
Richman Brothers Company 


L. M 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. Surplus $ 12,000,000.00 


Laurence H. Norton Reserve for Contingencies ... . 644,867.63 
Director, Columbia Transportation Company 


T: Povey, ‘Vieo ant Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,021,984.52 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Savings Deposits 213,256,689.18 
Henry S. Sherman 


Chairman of the Board Other Deposits 3,220,650.06 
Herman L. Vail, Attorney, Sayre & Vail 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company pl $232,420,922.97 


~) Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 
Five Generations of Savers 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilitie 4 2,276,731.58 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1950 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


grandfather’s reflections and his 
conversations with a grandson. Each 
piece—-the seven range from 
“Youth” to “Peace of Mind’’—is 
sponsored by a different department 
of the bank and each points up a 
service appropriate to the time of 
life it represents in the series. 


Effective Ads 
FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 


DELAWARE, Dover, scored a hit with 
a newspaper ad that featured a pic- 
ture of three young men in cap and 
gown. Under the heading ‘“Congrat- 
ulations!” the copy said that these 
members of the graduating class of 
Dover High School had trained with 
the bank during undergraduate 
days. 

“Our good wishes go to them as 
they graduate from high school and 
become ‘full-fledged’ bankers,” the 
ad continued. Then it expressed 
pride that its staff included 28 
graduates of local high schools. 


Branch Office— National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 


“PROVEN PERFORMANCE” 
FLOORING? 


That’s it...“ Proven Performance!” For more than 25 years installa- 
tions in banks from coast to coast have been proving the extra economies 
of Hood Rubber Tile. Shown above is a typical case history. Installed 
in 1941, Hood Rubber Tile has withstood the daily traffic of employees 
and customers without showing any appreciable wear . . . conclusive 
proof of the longer lasting economy of this colorful, easier to maintain, 
comfortable, quiet flooring. 


Be sure of years of new economy in your bank and protect your 
investment in real estate developments, office buildings, housing pro- 
jects, etc. by writing for full particulars about Hood Rubber Tile... 
the “Proven Performance” flooring! 


for BANKS, HOUSES, APARTMENTS, INSTITUTIONS, HOSPITALS, 
BUILDINGS ... WHEREVER NEW FLOORING ECONOMY IS NEEDED! 


BFGoodrich 


TWO GREAT TILES 


| Hood Rubber Ca | 
WATERTOWN, MASS. | 


TWO GREAT NAMES 


“Thanks for Your Patience" 


The Troy (New York) SAvInGs 
BANK accompanied its extensive re. 
modeling operation with a public re. 
lations campaign designed to keep 
Trojans informed as to what was 
happening to the 75-year-old build. 
ing and the 127-year-old institution 
it housed. 

First, cartoon cards went to de- 
positors, expressing regret for the 
noise and confusion incident to the 
construction work. Then passbook 
envelopes, blotters and cards car- 
ried the message, “Thank you for 
your patience.”” Newspaper ads pic- 


| tured the bank’s first home, its cur- 
| rent abode, and the enlarged in- 
| terior where service would be more 


efficient. The bank’s growth was 


| also recorded in ad copy. News re- 
| leases reported the progress of the 
| construction job. 


An extensive program marked the 
grand opening. A brochure featured 
a painting by celebrated Grandma 
Moses of nearby Hoosick Falls. 
Other promotions included a school 
contest on “Why It Pays to Save”; 
a $50 account for every baby born 
in the county on opening day; a con- 


_ cert in the new lobby by the Rens- 


salaer Polytechnic Institute’s men’s 
chorus and string ensemble; and 
coin calendar banks for openers of 
new accounts. 


| in Brief 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Los Angeles recently sold its 30- 


| millionth special check. The service 
| started January 1, 1943. 


MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK of 
Minneapolis is using a 60-second 
television commercial of the cartoon 
type. Mortgage loans, savings ac- 
counts, consumer credit, and check- 
ing accounts are featured. The M.C. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


From the Marquette National’s television 
commercial 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1950 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............ 
United States Government Obligations. .. 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities. . 
Loans and Discounts. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. wes 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

Bank Premises. 27,737,876 
Items in Transit with Branches. . ies 18,606,117 


$1,164,389,432 
1,860,934,857 
33,413,871 
386,328,935 
100,913,308 
1,333,230,909 
1,220,448 
20,836,361 
7,500,000 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . 
Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. -$35,299,2 55 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Due to Cuntret 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


$4,593,527 ,436 


21,655,332 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Income. ‘ 9,839,223 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 26,567,049 


Dividend. 2,635,000 


Capital. . $124,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 


Surplus. ..... ica 
Undivided Profits. 54,411,829 304,411,829 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25, 1950. 
$314,724,210 of United States Government Obligations and $7,967,300 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $244,429,002 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


The foregoing statement does not include the figures of: 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


August 1950 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National! Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN. 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


for the commercial is “Mr. Mar- 
quette,” an animated character. 
The half hour weekly television 
program “Open House’ sponsored 
by the CoRN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, received a special award from 
TV Digest as a result of a popular- 
ity poll of television programs in 
the city. Although the bank’s pro- 
gram came within none of the classi- 
fications mentioned on the ballot, it 


received so many votes that the 
magazine created the special award. 


The travel department of the 
AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lishes an occasional bulletin, The 
Security Traveler, which reports 
briefly on available tours, cruises, 
and vacation opportunities. The de- 
partment is an authorized agent for 
the leading transportation com- 
panies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of Dal- 


‘of 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1950 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


. $ 76,489,998.66 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 


President 
CARL E. BAKER 


MILO W. BEKINS 


W. J. BoYLe 


WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 


T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 


ERNEST E. DUQUE 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A. INNES 


L. O. IvEY 


ROBERT W. KENNY 
RUDOLPH A. PETERSON 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 


W. A. SIMPSON 


J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


United States Government Securities 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Loans and Discounts os 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co.—Head Office Building . 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, 
and Safe Deposit Vaults (Including 
Branches) . 

Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at ; 

Customers’ —— under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


TOTAL . 


Capital Stock 

Surplus. 5,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 5,110,862.71 $ 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, a 
cies, Etc. 

Discount Collected—Unearned 

Letters of Credit and ee 

Other Liabilities 

Deposits 


- $5,000,000.00 


TOTAL 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. 
35 conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


Citizens National 


Bank 


OF LOS 


TRUST & SAV 


200,075,581.98 


12,474,677.79 
68,586,976.07 
300,000.00 


348,500.00 
2,506,963.03 
1.00 


973,055.74 
1,050,210.54 
209,330.57 


$363,015,295.38 


15,110,862.71 


2,633,020.08 
608,208.28 
1,015,672.70 


806,599.95 
_342,840,931.66 
$363,015,295.38 


Hill Street" 


las was host at an informal dinner 
honoring public school principals, 
teachers and the board of education. 
More than 250 attended. 


The CHASE NATIONAL BANK of 
New York has published a revised 
edition of “Welcome to Chase,” a 
booklet of information and sugges- 
tions for new members of the staff. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA has 
issued a 48-page illustrated bro- 
chure, “Canada’s Oil.’”’ It’s “an out- 
line of basic Government regula- 
tions of interest to all oil men.” 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY of Syracuse, New 
York, made available the prize given 
by the Onondaga County American 
Legion in a contest open to school 
children in the county. 


The Forty Niner, employee maga- 
zine of the Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, was one of 50 publica- 
tions adjudged a “highest award” 
winner in the 1950 contest spon- 
sored by the International Council 
of Industrial Editors. The bank’s 
School Saver, published twice a year, 
got an honorable mention. Both pub- 
lications are edited by Miss MERILYN 
SNYDER. 


For the excellence of its adver- 
tising, THE IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, Boise, has won a third-place 
award in competition with entries 
from almost every type of business 
in 11 western states. The contest is 
staged annually by the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. This 
is the third successive year the bank 
has placed within the top three 
places, having won a first prize in 
1949 and second in 1948. IDAHO FirsT 
also won two other honors almost 
simultaneously, from the Affiliated 
Advertising Agencies Network. Com- 
peting with entries from coast to 
coast, the bank’s 1949 newspaper 
series placed second, while a folder 
on personalized checks won a first 
prize. 


The ForT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


| had a really big week. It sold its 


24-story office building and banking 
quarters, obtained a larger site for 
a new building, broke ground for 
the new .building, and increased the 
size of its new parking garage from 
six levels to seven. This all took 
place the last week in June. 
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Friendly Banker- 
Purina Dealer 
Partnership 


Purina Dealer M. C. “Bud” Arnold (left) in the office of Bank President Warren S. Reed. 


Service to feeders is part and parcel of Bud Arnold's business creed. He sees every 
broiler raiser himself every week to 10 days — valuable insurance for bank loans. 


Helps Build Broiler Industry in Six Years 


In 1944 commercial broiler raising around Lewis- tunity to poultry raisers in their community. 
burg, Pennsylvania, was unheard of. Today about 
160,000 birds are on feed constantly in the area. 


Dealer Arnold has provided the supervisory 
service of feeding and management know-how, 
This is another example of what can be done while Banker Reed has helped finance many of 
when a Purina Dealer and his Banker get together the growers. This has meant profitable new loans 
eae community building project. In this case it for the Bank, new business for the Purina Dealer 
is the partnership of Purina Dealer M. C. “Bud” and new agricultural income for the community. 


Arnold, owner of Campbell’s Mill in Lewisburg, That’s the way these friendly Banker-Purina 
and Warren S. Reed, President of the Lewisburg Dealer partnerships are working. Why not learn 
National Bank, who have brought new oppor- to know your local Purina Dealer better? 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for con.munity building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point fo talk over the 


livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


‘CHOWS 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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&, FOR FASTER, ACCURATE 


FIGURE WORK 


REMINGTON RAND 
Printing CALCULATOR 


© The business like precision of your banking operations is paralleled by 
the accuracy of all your figure work when you use the Remington Rand 
all-purpose Printing Calculator. 

For payroll work, account analysis, prorating...for tax computations 
and preparing financial statements—the Printing Calculator is the indis- 
pensable business tool. Fast because of its 10 key keyboard, automatic action 
and compactly arranged feature keys... it figures and proves at the same 
time. You eliminate time-consuming checking and reruns because you have 
the proof of every factor, every answer—right on the tape. 

Result: measurably greater figure production—lower figuring costs. 


Remington Rand, Business Machines and Supplies Division, 
Room 2062, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


[] Please arrange FREE demonstration of the Printing Calculator in 
my office. 


[) Please send me FREE valuable Printing Calculator brochure ‘Facts 
About Office Figures.” 


_—TITLE 


‘| ADDRESS. 


ZONE 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


ELECTRICALLY (Yours, | 


Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
J. VINCENT O’NEILL, formerly ex- 


ecutive vice-president, has been 
made president of the Mercantile 


| National Bank of Chicago, succeed- 


ing William W. Farrell, now chair- 
man of the board. Mr. O’Nem, 
long active in the American Insti- 


| tute of Banking, is a past president 
| of New York Chapter and a former 


member of the A.I.B. Executive 
Council. 


Guy R. DUDLEY, vice-president of 


| the First National Bank of Winston- 


Salem, North Carolina, since 1934, 
has succeeded H. S. STOKES as pres- 
ident. Mr. STOKES continues as a 
director and as chairman of the 
newly formed executive committee. 


ELREY C. STROUSE has been made 
an assistant vice-president of the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. He has charge 
of the bank’s consumer credit de- 
partment and was formerly assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary. 


ALBERT L. JOHNSON has _ been 
made an assistant vice-president in 
the head office of The First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon. 


IRVING S. MANDEL, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president, has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Pub- 
lic National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York. He is in charge of 
the branch office credit division. 


STUART K. BARNES has been made 
secretary of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, succeeding MAT- 
THEW T. MURRAY, who is retiring 
from the staff after 45 years of 
service. 


R. ALLAN NEBLETT has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago, and 
EDWARD R. RYBICKE elected an as- 
sistant vice-president. 


R. A. Neblett S. K. Barnes 
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ING 


Aucust H. LAGES and J. 
LEOPOLD are newly elected trust offi- 
cers at The First National Bank of 
Jersey City. 


DoNALD R. WELLES, formerly 
comptroller and secretary of Wil- 
mington (Delaware) Trust Com- 
pany, has been named vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. He continues in 


charge of bank operations. The new | 


comptroller is CARL B. BALDT, for- 


merly auditor. Other new officers | 


are: GEORGE P. BISSELL, JR., and 


JosEPpH Y. JEANES, JR., assistant | 


trust officers; GILBERT B. MOYER, as- 
sistant vice-president; LEWIS W. 


FLINN, JR., assistant secretary; Miss | 
HELEN M. HAYES, assistant trea- | 


surer. WILLIAM A. GUNSSER has re- 
signed as a senior examiner of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- | 


phia to become auditor of Wilming- 
ton Trust. 


ROBERT W. SINSABAUGH, formerly 
in charge of investments of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, has been appointed a 


trust officer of Chemical Bank Trust | 


Company, New York. Promotions at 
the bank include PETER J. BRENNAN 
and WALTER M. Ross to assistant 
vice-president and JOHN C. STURGIS 
to assistant secretary. 


LeRoy T. TANFIELD has been made 
a vice-president of Colonial Trust 
Company, New York. 


James T. Pascoe, left, of the Society for | 


Savings, Cleveland, receives from Presi- 

dent Mervin B. France a check for 

$1,000 in celebration of Mr. Pascoe’s 
50th anniversary at the bank 
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REMINGTON RAND 
‘E£lechi-comomy TYPEWRITER 


e Here's an electric typewriter designed to perform all your typing work 
—with greater speed, increased accuracy and lowered office cost! 

Yes, the amazing Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter is shattering 
all records for banking office operating economy, because of its unrivalled 
superiority of design—throughout. Standard keyboard provides immediate 
transition from manual typewriters . . . scientifically developed, typist- 
tested touch allows natural typing position for the wrists and fingers— 
cuts typing errors to the minimum. And, you get 20 or more clear, neat 
carbon copies all with the same uniform printwork in one typing with 
this remarkable machine. 


MAKE THE E£lerfri-ronomy test TODAY 


Remington Rand, Business Machines and Supplies Division, 

Room 1862, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

[] Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy Savings test in my office. 

[] Please send me FREE valuable technical bulletin “Electric Typing vs. 
Manual Typing.” 


NAME. __TITLE 


BANK 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 
Copyright 1960 by Remington Rand Ine. 
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Teenagers Sample Bank Work 


SCHOOL relations program that 
includes not only bank visits 
by pupils, but vocational guid- 

ance and a “quickie” course in bank- 
ing is being developed by The Park- 
ersburg (West Virginia) National 
Bank. 

To the familiar procedure of tak- 
ing students (high school seniors) 
on a tour of the operating depart- 
ments, this bank adds an interesting 
step: Each young visitor is per- 
mitted to perform the various opera- 
tions — opening accounts, making 
deposits, applying for loans, etc. In 
this brief practical banking labora- 
tory course some students assume 
the roles of bank employees, others 
are the customers. 

The bank’s purpose in conducting 
the tours for graduating seniors, 
says Executive Vice-president Doug- 
lass Adams, is two-fold: First, that 
the boys and girls can become fa- 
miliar with a bank’s many services, 
and secondly, that more graduates 
may seek bank jobs. 


Iw addition to the on-the-spot dem- 
onstrations, it is planned to intro- 
duce as part of the high school’s 
commercial curriculum during the 
coming year a short course in bank- 
ing, making bank personnel avail- 
able as instructors and lecturers. 


These professionals will also be 
available to counsel prospective 
graduates who are thinking about 
banking careers. Movies, speakers, 
special displays, and other material 
will be provided by the bank to sup- 
plement the “quickie.” 

In arranging the program with the 
school authorities the bank has been 
mindful of its position, acting only 
as advisor to the teaching staff, 
making available its facilities and 
personnel for the school’s use, pro- 
viding material for the students, and 
giving them actual practice in bank- 
ing procedure. 

This broad educational plan goes 
back to the day when Miss Mary 
Jackson of the bank’s public rela- 
tions department was invited to tell 
a group of high school seniors about 
banking’s opportunities. Her “Ca- 
reer Day” talk was planned with the 
idea of inviting interested students 
to tour the bank in small groups; 
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operations were discussed which 
later could be demonstrated when 
the boys and girls came to the bank. 
The “learn by doing” technique was 
applied. 

“The bank’s management,” Mr. 
Adams tells BANKING, “well realizes 
that today’s students will be tomor- 
row’s customers. 

“Coming to the bank for the first 
time, all the new depositor sees in 
that first glance is the building’s 
size, its long counters, marble and 
metal grill work, rows of desks and 
lines of people . . . everyone with an 
apparent place—everyone, that is, 
except the new customer. 

“But when he’s been behind the 
scenes and knows how a bank func- 
tions, how each operation ties into 
the next, how his money will be put 
to use, and when he has an acquain- 
tance with the bank’s officers and 
staff, then the pathway is smooth. 
The new customer feels at home 
even before he comes to make his 
first deposit or his first loan. 

The first student tour was con- 
ducted on the day that officers of 
two out-of-town banks happened to 
be at the Parkersburg National. J. 
C. Swayze and Charles G. Miller, 


Jr., of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, were there as consultants 
on bank operations. It also hap. 
pened that L. S. Lewellen and C. ¢, 
Rowe, from the First National Bank 
of Spencer, West Virginia, a corre. 
spondent of the Parkersburg, had 
dropped over for the day, too. The 
four guests joined officers of the host 
bank to form a “board of experts” 
to answer questions asked by the 
visiting students during an “Infor- 
mation, Please” session. It was a 
splendid opportunity to demonstrate 
how the American system of cor- 
respondent banking works. 

President John W. Stout welcomed 
the seniors and told them about the 
bank’s condition statement. With 
Mr. Stout’s help, they were able to 
see where their own deposits and 
withdrawals would appear on it, and 
how the bank worked for its stock- 
holders and depositors. Visits to the 
departments followed. At every stop 
both sides of the operation were ex- 
plained. 

This bank believes that the stvu- 
dent tour should take place during 
bank hours so that the visitors can 
see the bank when it is actually 
doing business. 


Mortgage Loan Officer L. M. McDaniel is “making a loan” to Iva Wise, one of the 

seniors from Parkersburg High School who participated in the tour. Looking on, 

in addition to the group of seniors, are, left to right, L. S. Lewellen, First National 

Bank of Spencer; Mary Jackson, Parkersburg National Bank; C. C. Rowe, First 

National Bank of Spencer; J. C. Swayze and Charles G. Miller, Jr., both of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
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Tora, WHOLESALERS PERSON 
& RETAILERS ACCOUNTS 


ACCESSIBILITY AND CONVENIENCE TO PRESENT CUSTOMERS - (FACTOR 1) 


Y 


Y 


MANU- 
FACTURERS 


Beyond 1% mile, 
Southward 


Beyond 1 mile, 


ward 


Within 14 mile 
radius 


Within 14 mile 
radius 


How to Pick a Bank Location 


All of these factors were subject 
to factual measurement, and when 
the facts were developed and pre- 
sented in the visual form of maps 
and charts, they so favored the 
parking lot site that all differences 
of opinion vanished. 

In order to develop Factor 1, all 
accounts were analyzed as to classi- 
fication, size, type of customer, and 
geographical location. In summary, 
the bank’s business broke down this 
way by classification of accounts: 


% Total Average 
Classification Deposits Balance 
(1) Compound 
interest 
(2) Wholesalers and 
retailers 15.9 
(3) Personal 11.8 
(4) Manufacturers 8.7 
(5) Miscellaneous 8.3 
(6) Professional 4.4 
(7) Special checking 3.6 


43.8 $974 (7) 
3,994 (3) 
1,270 (6) 

11,070 (1) 
6,500 (2) 
3,466 (4) 

217 (8) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


(8) Institutions (except 
public funds and 
estates) 3.5 2,206 (5) 
At this point it was obvious that, 
to be convenient to the top three 
classifications, totaling 71.5 percent 
of deposits, the site would have to 
be readily accessible to shoppers 
who came to Center Square by 
motor car or bus. But this was too 
broad an answer. We had to know 
by what routes these people came 
to the center of the city. This was 
particularly true of the motorists 
because, like so many cities, park- 
ing was a very acute problem and 
Center Square was a critical bottle- 
neck. A site which could be reached 
without going through Center Square 
was greatly to be desired. 
In order to present this phase of 
the problem so that it could be 
quickly and accurately grasped, a 


Getting $10 of Effect for $1 of Investment 


TO reach the soundest conclusions it’s necessary to go beyond the cold 
facts and figures into the realm of imaginative and creative thinking. 
The public psychology is just as solid a fact as though it could be ex- 
pressed in figures. If the action indicated by the figures is executed so 
as to capitalize public psychology then $1 can do the work of $10. 

One officer summed it up this way: “As I understand it you are say- 
ing that something dramatic, fresh and newsworthy is essential, It must 
express this bank’s optimistic confidence in the future of the city. We 
could achieve this by building a 20-story office structure in Center Square 
on the site of Liggett’s Drug Store. But we can also achieve it within 
much more sensible limits of cost by the erection of a unique drive-in 
bank which ‘will glow with warm hospitality in contrast to its gray sur- 
roundings. It is not only a practical service to the public and good com- 
Petitive tactics, it’s also good public relations and good economics.” 
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map was made for each of the eight 
classifications of depositors and 
also loan accounts showing their ad- 
dress locations together with the 
main motor traffic and bus routes. 
These maps are illustrated by the 
map on page 44 showing the loca- 
tion of all accounts with average 
balances of $5,000 or over. 

It will be seen that there are 
more main traffic routes to the cen- 
ter from the north than from the 
south and that those from the east 
feed into either the north or south 
routes before they reach the center. 
This creates the Center Square bot- 
tleneck. But there are two by-passes 
connecting north and south. One is 
on the west and the other circles 
around the Square to the east. This 
makes it apparent that a site on the 
Square would provide convenience 
only to pedestrians while one to the 
north or south would provide con- 
venience to motor cars as well. 

The dots on the map show the lo- 
cation of all customers with balances 
of $5,000 or over and their relation 
to the 4-mile and 14-mile circles 
drawn on Center Square. The chart 
above summarizes by percentages 
the location of all customers by 
classifications. It will be seen that 
64 percent are beyond the %%- 
mile radius, making motor car con- 
venience of prime importance. Of 
these, two-thirds are to the north 
and one-third to the south. 

Therefore, from the point of view 
of customer convenience, a site must 
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CHART NO. 2 


| 
DEP. :ACC'TS. 


COMMERCIAL 


TOTAL  100%!100% | 


be found with adequate parking fa- 
cilities, preferably north of Center 
Square but if not north, then one 
which has by-pass access from the 
north. 

The first step in the process of 
developing Factor 2 was to evaluate 
different classifications of depositors 
as to new business desirability. A 
detailed analysis of present custom- 
ers as to average balances was there- 
fore made. The chart above shows 
such an analysis of the regular 
commercial accounts as to percent- 
age of deposits and percentage of 
accounts. With the help of this 
analysis and cost analysis informa- 
tion, certain classifications were se- 
lected by the management as most 
desirable. 

Second, maps were prepared show- 
ing the location of potential custom- 
ers —-manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and individuals. The pro- 
fessional prospects were mainly 
concentrated in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Center Square. Typical of 
these maps is the one on page 44 
spotting the locations of industrial 
employers with relation to Center 
Square and the major traffic routes. 
These maps were compared with 
those of present customers so that 
the number of new business pros- 
pects could be computed along every 
route. Percentagewise, there was no 
significant difference between the 
distribution of customers and pros- 
pects. Therefore, both Factors 1 
and 2 could be considered jointly 
as one. 

At this point, the relative flow of 
customer traffic on each of the main 
routes could be computed: 
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| 
DEP. !ACC'TS. 
ALL WHOLESALERS | 
& RETAILERS 


30.3%! 22.0% | 20.4% 51.2% 


| 
DEP. ACC’TS: 
MANU- 

FACTURERS 


16.5% 14.3% | 


| 
DEP.! ACC'TS. 
PERSONAL | 
ACCOUNTS 


Percent 


34.7 
21.1 
13.0 
11.9 
10.2 

8.2 

0.9 


Total 100.0 


A location southeast of Center 
Square would be most convenient to 
those using Routes 1, 2, and 7, but 
the neighborhood was entirely un- 
desirable and a business ‘“back- 
water.” A location northeast of 
Center Square on Route 4 was in an 
equally undesirable neighborhood 
and would be very inaccessible to 
those coming from the south. The 
northwestern sector location would 
have been convenient to those using 
Routes 3, 5, and 6, but pedestrian 
traffic was very light. The south- 
western sector, however, presented a 
unique opportunity. A location on 
South Main Street only one short 
block from Center Square would be 
most convenient to those using 
Routes 2, 3, and 5 and very conve- 
nient to Routes 1 and 6, while pe- 
destrian traffic was good to heavy. 
This was summarized as follows: 


Location Most Con- Very Con- 

Sector ventent to venient to Total Balance 
Southwest 44% 48% 87% 138% 
Southeast 57 12 69 31 
Northwest 31 21 52 48 
Northeast 47 0 47 53 
Center Square Disqualified for motor- 

car inconvenience 


This table left no doubt but that 
a site in the Southwestern Sector 
was first choice by all odds. 


ANCE AND OF 


% | 
DEP. ACC’TS. 


15.8%! 6.9% 


ANALYSIS OF REGULAR COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS (Except PuBLIC FUNDS AND ESTATES) 
BY SIZE OF 


os 8885S 35 3 3% 


% | % 
DEP.! ACC'TS. 
INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


6.6%! 8.6% 


% | % 
DEP. ACC'TS, 
PROFES- 
SIONAL 


8.4% 16.9% | 


No better site could be found in 
the southwest sector than the park- 
ing lot which was across South Main 
Street from the old location and the 
two other banks and was slightly 
farther away from Center Square. 
Pedestrian counts showed, however, 
that sidewalk traffic was as heavy 
as on the other side of the street. 


This site had excellent and unique 
tactical advantages.~° First, it was 
on the outside of the long arc of 
Main Street, giving a new building 
unexcelled visibility up and down 
the street. Much more important, it 
had sufficient frontage and total area 
so that a drive-in bank with private 
parking could be ieveloped. The en- 
trance and exii drives on each side 
would give the structure additional 
prominence. This novelty and prac- 
tical convenience would serve to 
give the bank a distinguishing fea- 
ture in comparison with its com- 
petitors and overcome the “third 
place” psychology. This tactical dis- 
tinction could be capitalized to the 
utmost by erecting a building of 
colonial type, red brick with white 
trim, surmounted by a cupola tower, 
which would contrast sharply with 
the formal business structures 
nearby. 

Action was taken within one week 
of the completion of the market 
analysis and the new bank was built 
in record time. On the two opening 
days nearly 10,000 people visited the 
new quarters and, in a few months, 
new accounts were opened at a rate 
which spells economic soundness and 


potential growth that will show good 
profits. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks _. $ 345,218,935.94 
United States Government Securities F ; 703,023,025.04 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts . ‘ $ 192,509,981.47 

Real Estate Mortgages 50,668,064.21  243,178,045.68 
Accrued Income and Other Resources P 5,102,632.50 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 2,054,671.84 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


$1,406,526,480.51 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . : . $1,188,178,407.99 
United States Government . : ‘ F 101,438,419.14 
Other Public Deposits . 4 43,712.842.76 $1,333,329,669.89 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities ; : 6,090,661.99 
Dividend Payable August 1,1950 . 600,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. 1,862,614.58 
Capital Funds: 
Common Stock . ‘ * - $  15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 4,643,534.05 64,643,534.05 
$1,406,526,480.51 


United States Government Securities carried at $135,302,131.19 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $15,359,218.80 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN ALVAN MACAULEY DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
CHARLES T. FISHER WALTER S. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. W. DEAN ROBINSON C. E. WILSON 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO BEN E. YOUNG 

R. PERRY SHORTS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HR 1161 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


creation was originally authorized. 

A corporation differs from the 
group of individuals which comprise 
it only by the application of certain 
legal facts—fiats, which endow that 
group with corporate attributes, viz: 
the power to contract, as an individ- 
ual might do, to sue and to be sued, 
any liability incurred by the corpora- 
tion not to be shared by the share- 
holders. Since the entity of a cor- 
poration is entirely incorporeal, and 
consists only of qualities conferred 


upon it by the sovereignity whose 
creature it is, how can a corporation 
pass out of the jurisdiction of that 
sovereignity and enter another and 
yet retain its corporate identity? 

It is possible for corporations dom- 
iciled in different states to merge, 
provided such merger is authorized 
by the laws of both states. In such 
case, one of the corporations will 
survive, and if the domicile of the 
one of the combining corporations 
be the state of domicile of the other 
constituent corporation, the surviv- 
ing corporation may effectually step 
out of the jurisdiction of its crea- 


RAND M‘SNALLY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB SYSTEMS save for you 


-..as your customers save 


Rand M€Nally’s Christmas Club Sys- 


tems are designed to simplify saving 


for your customers... to save you sub- 


stantial window, posting, and sorting time 


... to help reduce errors to the minimum, 


You may choose any type of system — Coupon 
Books, Pass Books, Double Dating Cards — and 


select your checks, advertising and promotional material from a wide 


and colorful variety, individualized to the needs of your institution. 


For complete samples and full information, we invite you to write today. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5 - 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


tion and retain its identity in ap. 
other jurisdiction. 

The relation, however, between the 
Federal Government and the state 
is different from that between a state 
and another state. The jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government overlaps 
that of the state government, cover. 
ing to the extent of the state’s area 
the same territory. When a state 
bank is merged with a national, it 
is always with one located within the 
same state. The business of a na. 
tional bank is similar to that of a 
state bank, except that it operates 
under the supervision of the Comp. 
troller of the Currency. But, in gen. 
eral, the two jurisdictions are treated 
as separate and distinct as two states 
would be, and the corporations of 
each depend for their continued ex- 
istence upon the continuing authori- 
zation of the Federal or state sov- 


ereignty. 


State Bank to National 


When a state bank becomes a 
national bank, either by conversion 
or by merger or consolidation, the 
applicable statute (Sec. 34a, Title 9, 
U.S.C.), provides that the corporate 
entity of the state bank continues in 
the national bank to which it is con- 
verted, or with which it is merged. 
Contrary to the usual procedure in 
case of merger, the merged bank is 
not terminated. It continues in the 
same manner as the “surviving” cor- 
poration in the usual merger. Al- 
though only one corporate identity 
remains, that entity is the same as 
each of the constituents. The con- 
ception is of one corporate entity 
which is two in one, in that it is an 
amalgamation of two previously ex- 
isting corporate entities. 

When a national bank wants to 
change to a state bank, the situation 
is quite different. In some states no 
state laws provide for conversion of 
a national bank to a state bank. 
Some state laws provide for conver- 
sion of a national bank to a state 
bank if permitted by the laws of the 
United States. 

In 1915 Thomas B. Paton, then 
General Counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, rendered a2 
opinion reading: “Jt would seem that 
a national bank is compelled by law 
to liquidate in order to reorganize 4s 
a state bank. There is no provision 
in the National Bank Act or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act under which a 1 
tional bank may be converted into 
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a state bank retaining its existing 
organization.” 

There has been no change in the 
law in this respect since 1915. 

HR 1161 specifically provides that 
a national bank may convert into a 
state bank, or merge or consolidate 
with a state bank located in the same 
state in which the national bank has 
its office, upon a vote of at least two- 
thirds of the holders of each class 
of stock. It further provides that the 
stock of any dissenting stockholder 
shall be appraised and purchased, 
and if the dissenting stockholders 
do not agree with the appraisal, they 
may appeal to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who shall cause a re- 
appraisal to be made which shall be 
final and binding. 

The bill provides that no conver- 
sion, merger or consolidation of a 
national bank to or with a state bank 
shall take place (1) in contraven- 
tion of the law of the state where 
the national bank is located, or (2) 
unless a bank of that state may, un- 
der the law of such state, without 
the approval of any state authority, 
merge or consolidate with a national 
bank, as provided by Federal law. If 
the state bank is not a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, it is 
permitted by the bill to become such 
member after such merger or con- 
solidation. Otherwise the national 
bank shall automatically cease to be 
such a member at the same time its 
Federal charter is terminated as the 
result of the conversion, merger, or 
consolidation. 


Identity of New Bank 


In the case of a conversion, merger 
or consolidation, the bill provides 
that the resulting bank shall be con- 
sidered the same business and cor- 
porate entity as the national bank- 
ing association, just as the resultant 
bank when a state bank converts to 
or is merged or consolidated with a 
national bank is considered under 
Federal law to be the same entity as 
the state bank, or the constituent 
banks merging or consolidating. In 
that event there would, of course, 
be no realization of taxable gain or 
loss as a result of the conversion, 
merger or consolidation, and there 
would be no other. tax which would 
accrue solely because of the transac- 
tion. In other words, the movement, 
from national statewise would be on 
& pac with the present authorized 
movement from a state toward the 
national system. The movement from 
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California Bank 4/424 


WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS © SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


Statement of Condition as of June 30,1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ..........2.... $ 94,980,096.03 

United States Government Securities. ......... 225,361,174.51* 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . $ 5,936,753.71 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . 22,845,452.72 
Other Bonds and Securities 251,066.29 


29,033,272.72* 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock. .........2.2.4.. 450,000.00 
Ownership of California Trust Company .......- . 1,475,324.66f 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures .. ....... 1,601,806:19 

Earned Interest Receivable 1,699,813.94 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,775,675.09 : 
326,835.06 


LIABILITIES 


$281,759,441.69 


United StatesGovernment Deposits 10,686,839.16 

Other Public Deposits .... . 8,978,049.48 $444,189,774.81 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, and Expenses. ....... 1,975,280.43 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ........... 2,856,487.94 
Undivided Profits ....... 5,597,434.04  20,597,434.04 


*$27,856,271.56 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
+California Trust Company—owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $516,500.00 and Undivided Profits of $252,811.03. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 
CHAS. E. DONNELLY, Vice President and Counsel 


Vice Presidents 


W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW C. C. DEPLEDGE 
W. WAYNE GLOVER F. S. HANSON DARWIN A. HOLWAY —1H.. E. HUDSON 
T. E. IVEY, JR. F. M. MAGEE JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT 


HARRIS M. MCLAUGHLIN MARK G.McMAHON H.J.MENDON B.B.ODELL 
W.E.PALMER C.C.PEARSON R.A.REID F.HOWARD RUSS,JR. J. A. SHINE 
A. H. SMITH J.H. STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER O. S. AULTMAN, Cashier 
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the national system to a state sys- 
tem would not be the cause of any 
tax accrual, any more than a move- 
ment from a state system to the na- 
tional system would at the present 
time. 

The provisions for the continua- 
tion of the corporate entity would 
also clarify the law in some other 
respects. For example, when a 
merger or consolidation takes place, 
if either of the merging banks han- 
dles trust business the resulting 
bank, being the same bank as the 
one which was acting as trustee, re- 
mains as trustee without any sub- 


MERCANTIL 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 /§ 


Cash and Due from Banks 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Overdrafts 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Hlatement of Condition 
june 320, 19350 


THE RESOURCES 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Reserve for Dividend Declared 


stitution or replacement. For this 
purpose, the continuation of the cor- 
porate entity ought to be authorized 
by the state law as well as by the 
Federal law. 

The bill under consideration, HR 
1161, provides that a conversion, 
merger, or consolidation may not 
take place in contravention of state 
law. But if the Federal law should 
attempt to provide that a national 
bank, converting to u state bank, or 
merging or consolidating with a state 
bank, should retain its identical cor- 
porate entity as a constituent of a 
merger under a state law, such a 


COMMERCE 


Trust Company 
MISSOURI 


$ 88,739,437.56 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $27,774,362.17 


105,57 1,040.08 
50,127,719.59 
117,546,733.09 
600,000.00 
2,750,000.00 
11,803.18 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


1,375,331.07 
_ 38,764.27 
$366, 760,828.84 


THE LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
6,768,107.85 
1,116,184.40 
250,000.00 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: 


U.S. Treasury Tax and 
Loan Account 
Other Public 


$13,557,673.36 


1,375,331.07 
441,238.81 


8,434,875.98 $ 21,992,549.32 


Other Deposits: 
Demand 
Savings 


$257,480, 189.87 
56,055,991.71 


1,281,235.81 $314,817,417.39 $336,809,966.71 


$366,760,828.84 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


provision would be an encroachment 
upon state sovereignty, unless the 
state law already had a similar pro- 
vision. In other words, Congress 
cannot legislate concerning the cor- 
porate status of a creature of the 
state. But if there was some such 
provision in state law, the provision 
of the Federal law would be merely 
corroborative. It would be control- 
ling on any Federal agency which 
might not be subject to control by 
the state law. 

It must be remembered that a cor- 
porate entity exists entirely because 
of continuing authority of the sover- 
eignity which creates it. After a 
merger with a state bank, a national 
bank would no longer owe its crea- 
tion or continued existence to the 
Federal Government but to the state 
only. In order to complete this pic- 
ture, provisions to the desired effect 
must be found in the state law, be- 
cause the jurisdiction over the re- 
sulting bank would be the state. 


State Amendments Needed 


It is, therefore, evident that con- 
siderable amendment of the banking 
laws of many states is desirable to 
accomplish the full result intended 
by the sponsors of HR 1161. That 
bill, if enacted, would remove the 
existing barriers contained by silence 
or otherwise in the National Bank 
Act, but the cooperation of the state 
in the form of the welcoming hand is 
needed to complete the fruition of 
that intention. 

If the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has allowed the combination of cer- 
tain national banks with certain 
state banks, affected by dissolution 
ot national banks and the acquisi- 
tion of their assets by state banks 
by purchase, including assumption 
of liabilities, to be considered as tax 
free reorganizations, under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, such rulings 
have not been published, and it is 
possible that they may be reopened 
and reversed, or not considered 
as precedents. Such reorganization 
could not well be considered as tax 
free as statutory mergers, unless 
the state law specifically provided 
that such transaction should be con- 
sidered to be a merger. The statutes 
of New York and Texas alone have 
provisions from which such conclu- 
sion could be inferred. Of course 
a national bank might dissolve and 
liquidate, and its shareholders might 
reincorporate as a state bank and 
then merge with another state bank, 
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but this would not be a merger of a 
national bank with a state bank, be- 
cause by reason of the given facts 
it would obviously be a merger of 
two state banks. 

If, however, the laws of a state 
provided in terms that a national 
bank might merge with a state bank, 
as the laws of the State of New York 
do, in Section 600 of the banking 
law, then the transactions could 
well be considered a statutory mer- 
ger. In such case, the procedure in- 
dicated in Section 136 of the bank- 
ing law might have to be followed in 
order to effectuate a merger as the 
Federal law now stands, that is, the 
transaction would have to wait for 
dissolution and liquidation of the na- 
tional bank and time the merger to 
take place at the moment when the 
dissolution of the national bank shall 
take effect. 

If, however, HR 1161, is enacted, 
such procedure may be omitted, be- 
cause the Federal Government will 
have given its authorization to such 
merger and a state may provide di- 
rectly for merger of a national bank 
with a state bank under a state 
charter, without any inconsistency 
with the Federal law. 

It would seem that a national 
bank cannot become merged with a 
state bank under a state charter 
without specific provisions in the 
state law authorizing such a merger. 
This seems necessary because the 
Federal Congress cannot legislate 
for a state, and from the time the 
merger becomes effective, the state 
law will govern the combined banks. 
They will be a corporation existing 
under and by virtue of the state law. 

It appears, therefore, that to put 


“I don’t understand economics or poli- 
ties, but I gather from my husband that 
somebody in Washington has been writ- 
ing too many checks!” 


August 1950 


in order the law rendering the mer- 
ger of a national bank with a state 
bank under the latter’s state charter, 
not only the enactment of HR 1161, 
but the laws of moststates, ought tobe 
amended to authorize such mergers, 
in order to complete the authoriza- 
tion. Under HR 1161, the Federal 
Government would relinquish all 
jurisdiction of the national bank 
when the merger becomes effective 
and unless the state law is so con- 
structed as to take jurisdiction of 
the resulting bank, some question 
will remain as to the validity of the 
merger. HR 1161 apparently was 


strive to merit. 


Loans and Discounts . 


Other Assets . 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits . 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . 
Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government . 


JF 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Securities Owned oe « 
State, County and Municipal Bonds and Other Securities 


Income Earned Not Collected 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Banking House and Equipment . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . 
Interest Collected Not Earned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


75th YEAR OF DEPENDABLE PERSONAL 


drafted in contemplation that each 
state will have laws to authorize the 
merger and the continuation of the 
corporate entity of the national bank 
as well as the state bank constituent 
of the resulting bank. 


An innocent bystander is the per- 
son who gets what the other fellow 
had coming to him. 


Sweet are the uses of the other 
person’s adversity. 


Appreciares its 


Our most valuable asset is our friends, whose confidence 
we deeply appreciate and whose loyalty we continually 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


at the close of business June 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


- $153,043,169.47 
77,109,398.56 
10,711,748.29 

155,284, 198.02 
881,847.48 
1,301,156.54 
3,003,310.55 
1.00 


$401,334,829.91 


- $ 12,000,000.00 


12,000,000.00 
2,830,219.37 $ 26,830,219.37 
2,539,463.41 
2,998,237.16 
219,840.94 
. 1,301,156.54 


+ $253,556,407.03 
108, 190,496.26 
5,699,009.20 $367,445,912.49 


$401,334,829.91 


SERVICE 


“FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK in Dallas MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


political entities. M. Schuman recog- 
nizes this when he proposes a special 
European assembly from whose de- 
cisions, regarding coal and steel, 
there would be no appeal. The Schu- 
man goal is more political than eco- 
nomic. If European trade barriers 
are really broken down and every 
country opened to the competition of 
the others, far-reaching industrial 
and trade changes will follow. To 
counteract the stresses and strain, 


TH 


OF CLEV 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts .... . 
Investment in Banking Premises 


and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


LIABIL 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) . $ 
Surplus. . . 

Undivided 

General Reserve ‘ 
Acceptances and Letters of ‘Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits ..... $ 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public 


U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan 
Account . 


United States Government Obligations 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


__ 19,919,766.00 


the Netherlands Government pro- 
poses creation by the countries con- 
cerned of an “integration fund” to 
be mutually financed. 


EPU AT LAST 


The European Payments Union, 
which Mr. Paul Hoffman several 
months ago predicted would come 
into being “at five minutes to 12,” 
meaning by June 30, 1950, was final- 
ly formalized at a quarter past 12. 
At the price of a large part of the 
$600-million Congress authorized for 
the purpose this fiscal year, the 
OEEC countries will settle their 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK 


ELAND 


Statement of Condition 
JUNE 30, 


1950 


ASSETS 


$109,769,376.87 
219,443,438.67 
25,970,875.89 
120,498,055.52 
2,443,781.67 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


4,700,932.97 
1,365,198.64 
712,615.83 
$484, 904, 276.06 06 


ITIES 


10,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 

_1,892,503.33 $ 26,892,503.33 
2,577,492.04 
4,700,932.97 
1,468,033.22 
2,681,407.54 


334,492,589.29 
70,072,807.33 
22,098,744.34 


446,583,906.96 
$484,904,276 904, 1276.06 06 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $44,721,378.19 are pledged 
to secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan account and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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mutual transactions each month 
through the new EPU operating at 
the Bank for International Settle. 
ments at Basle, in effect accepting 
each other’s currencies. In place of 
a maze of bilateral payments ac. 
cords providing for limited bilateral 
credits between pairs of countries, 
the credits will be extended to and 
by the EPU. The scheme incorpo- 
rates the principle, long since vol- 
untarily practiced by the U. S., that 
a persistent creditor country finance 
its debtors. Belgium, being such a 
country, objected vehemently to the 
proposal, which in its case was 
somewhat modified. Britain, also 
long a hold-out from the American 
EPU plan, obtained important modi- 
fications in favor of sterling. 


COMPLICATED SUBJECT 


Lacking space to describe EPU in 
detail, we note that: ECA expects it 
greatly to stimulate intra-European 
trade. . . . Bilateral pacts are dealt 
a blow. It will be much harder for 
one country to make another buy or 
sell particular commodities, since 
EPU restores a money economy. .. 
Not the UK, but the whole sterling 
area, not France, but the whole 
French union, partake of EPU to the 
extent of their trading with other 
OEEC countries. ... A management 
committee may investigate and rec- 
ommend in the cases of creditor as 
well as debtor member countries a 
broader authority than possessed by 
the IMF. . . . Continental countries 
now holding old sterling may use it 
in paying deficits to EPU, which in 
turn may pay the sterling over to 
the UK in place of gold, should the 
sterling area have a surplus vis-a-vis 
western Europe. But if not, EPU 


“The Bank is angry with you again. It 
seems your deposits aren’t keeping uP 
with my withdrawals.” 
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will hold on to such sterling, which at 
EPU’s start is held chiefly by Italy 
and Portugal. . . Had this not been 
arranged, EPU would have frozen 
such previously accumulated Euro- 
pean-held sterling, encouraging its 
sale on black markets. 


After reaching the highest levels 
in 22 years, natural rubber prices 
tumbled in June. The situation in re- 
cent weeks stirred the RFC’s Office 
of Rubber Reserve to expand the 
production of general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber in Government plants. 
The outbreak of fighting in Korea 
opened the prospect of even greater 
synthetic production, not only to 
meet the extraordinarily large de- 
mands of American industry but to 
free more natural rubber for na- 
tional stockpiling. If the communist 
troubles in French Indo-China and 
nearby rubber areas of southeast 
Asia should assume the scale of the 
trouble in Korea, the inflow of nat- 
ural rubber into the U. S. A. may 
be shut off. 


BIS REPORTS 


The Bank for International Settle- 
ments on June 12 issued its 20th an- 
nual report summarizing and ap- 
praising the world’s economic devel- 
opments. Of gold the report states: 
“The year 1949 will be memorable in 
the history of gold, since this was 
the first year since 1945 in which the 
United States did not absorb the 
whole current output, but took only 
$164-millions, whereas the reserves 
of other countries would seem to 
have risen by nearly $400-millions. 
Another significant fact was the 
sharp decline in the prices quoted for 
gold in free and black markets. At 
the beginning of 1949 the napoleon 
was quoted at over Fr. fres. 6,000 in 
Paris, but by May 1950 it had fallen 
below Fr. fres. 3,000, while at pres- 
ent its gold content value is about 
Fr. fres. 2,283.” Since the BIS re- 
port, however, the free gold mar- 
kets have reflected the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea. 


HARRIMAN'S NEW JOB 


President Truman has retired Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harriman as 
ECA Special Representative in Eu- 
Tope and made him his top aide on 
foreign affairs at the White House. 
Some regard the move as only pre- 
liminary to the substitution of Harri- 
man for Dean Acheson at the head 
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of the State Department, the Secre- 
tary having been under Republican 
fire. However, one need not specu- 
late that far ahead. The fact is that 
our foreign relations today involve 
so many branches of the Government 
that the need for coordination is 
crystal clear. Even in the State De- 
partment alone, the business has 
grown so great as to require a whole 
platoon of assistant secretaries, the 
coordination of whom must be a full 
time job for someone. Harriman, as 
successor to Harry Hopkins and Col. 
House of earlier days, brings a 
wealth of experience in the foreign 
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field; and and as a former cabinet 
member he takes his place naturally 
at Truman’s cabinet meetings. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The resurgence of wartime psy- 
chology attendant upon the Korean 
“incident” greatly eased the way for 
such programs as the $1,222,500,000 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
now in its second year. Of the figure 
mentioned, $16-million ear- 
marked for Korea and the Philip- 
pines. Some people suggest that in 
sending modern weapons to Europe 
we are merely arming countries 


Leading bankers* know they get more style, more 
service, more quality for their modernization 
dollar when they Reganize . . . because Regan 

is equipped to handle every detail in bank decor. 


Whether you wish to modernize your entire bank — 
or redecorate an office or directors’ room — or add 
individual pieces, new drapes or floor coverings — the 
Regan organization offers complete resources 

and personnel under one roof to serve you. 


When you’re in New York, stop at modernization 
and decorating headquarters — Regan. 


Let Regan show you how to modernize your 
bank — economically. 


* Names on request. 
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SAN FERNANDO VALLEY is one of California’s fastest-growing 
areas. Today’s 375,000 population is a 161% increase over 1940. 
Seven Security-First National Branches serve this 126,000-acre val- 
ley of farms, homes, film studios, automotive and aircraft factories. 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 290,962,174.67 
U.S. Government 
Securities $967 ,250,536.78 
State and Municipal 
Securities 46,232,760.46 
Other Bonds and 
Securities 13,163,151.52 1,026,646,448.76 


Loans and Discounts 371,924,797.29 
Earned Interest Receivable 5,931,326.45 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

and L/C 2,269,719.80 
Bank Premises 4,163,344.33 
Equipment 500,497.01 
Other Assets 96,335.19 


$1,702,494,643.50 


$ 30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... 30,000,000.00 $ 90,000,000.00 


Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 

Taxes, Dividends 18,932,586.31 
Interest Collected—Unearned 3,012,243.75 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Liability 2,294,188.38 
Other Liabilities 142,728.28 
Deposits—Time $637,624,192.13 

—Demand .. 950,488,704.65 1,588,112,896.78 


$1,702,494,643.50 
Securities carried at $128,424,338.05 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U. S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 


Elmo H. Conley Robert E. Gross John J. Pike 
L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd Chester A. Rude 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie Elbridge H. Stuart 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 
James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 
Fred B. Ortman 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


which wish to act as a buffer he. 
tween the USSR and us. “This ig, 
fantastic suggestion,” according ty 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas. Oy; 
security depends upon the strength 
of all the nations on the Soviet pe. 
riphery, the Foreign Relations Com. 
mittee chairman pointed out. Six 
days later the Senate Appropriations 
Committee lopped another $208,000. 
000 from what the press call “Mar. 
shall Plan funds for countries re. 
sisting Communism.” Only a fey 
week ago ERP was supposed to be 
drawing to an end in 1952. It takes 
a little time to turn around again. 


PHILIPPINE PHILANTHROPY? 


Perhaps it was the Korean crisis 
which reminded the White House of 
last winter’s Washington talks with 
Philippine President Quirino. At any 
rate on June 29 President Truman 
announced that he was sending an 
economic survey mission to the is- 
lands, headed by former Under Sec. 
retary of the Treasury Daniel W. 
Bell. Mr. Bell, now president of the 
American Security and Trust Con- 
pany of Washington, D. C., has the 
rank of ambassador. The significant 
part of the President’s announce- 
ment, as viewed in Manila, is that 
the mission will “make recommen- 
dations on ways in which the United 
States might be helpful.” Economi- 
cally, politically, and militarily the 
condition of the Philippines has been 
disintegrating under independence. 
Corruption in official circles is re- 
ported to be so widespread that the 
country’s vice-president has publicly 
stated that it reaches into the Cabi- 
net. There may be some politics in 
the picture but this will be one of 
Dan Bell’s tougher assignments. 


POINT IV POINTS AT REDS 


Point IV received another public 
push in President Truman’s June ad- 
dress at the American Newspaper 
Guild. “If we fail to carry out 4 
vigorous Point IV program we run 
the risk of losing to Communism, 
by default, hundreds of millions of 
people who now look to us for help 
in their struggle against hunger and 
despair,” said Mr. Truman... . At 
the UN in June the U. S. pledged 
$12,500,000 if other countries would 
contribute $8,300,000 for UN Point 
IV technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries. .. . In July the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee drastically 
cut the funds for U. S.-administered 
Point IV work. Meanwhile, the Ad- 
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ministration hopes for a sizable out- 
flow of U. S. capital into under-de- 
veloped areas. Chairman Herbert E. 
Gaston of the Export-Import Bank 
is taking an active part in pushing 
the Point IV investment-guaranty 
pill, HR 8083. But from Berea, Ohio, 
there comes to Washington a book- 
let by Dr. Elmer Pendell raising 
some searching questions about the 
whole business. 


PROS AND CONS OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Mr. Gaston in June addressed a 
four-page letter to Chairman Brent 
Spence of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee to offset the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ objections to the proposed U. S. 
Government guaranties of private in- 
vestments abroad. Mr. Gaston char- 
acterizes the NAM view as “wrong 
in principle” and “obstinate ignor- 
ance.” He restates that under the 
Point IV bill HR 8083 the service of 
a guaranteed investment will take its 
place behind other unguaranteed 
claims of similar class. .. . Dr. Pen- 
dell’s booklet sees only disaster if 
underdeveloped countries, industrial- 
izing, shift farmers into factories. 
In countries where the population is 
so dense that a large proportion of 
the people can produce only enough 
food to keep alive, a shift of work- 
ers to manufacturing has little 
chance of improving economic condi- 
tions, he holds. 


President Truman appointed Daniel W. 
Bell, president of the American Security 
and Trust Co., Washington, D. C., as 
chief of a mission that will study the 
economic problems of the Philippine 
Republic. Mr. Bell has the rank of Am- 
bassador. Im the picture Philippine 
Ambassador Elizalde bids the banker 
goodbye 
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MEXICO AND ARGENTINA 


The Mexican-American trade 
agreement, which dates from 1943, 
is to end on December 31. There- 
upon import duties on various Mexi- 
can commodities will go back to the 
full tariff. This will affect as well the 
products of other countries which 
have shared in the concessions here- 
tofore enjoyed by Mexico: Vene- 
zuelan, Colombian, and Middle East- 
ern oil, Peruvian, Canadian, and Aus- 
tralian lead, etc. Notice of cancella- 
tion of the concessions was given by 
the State Department after pro- 
longed and fruitless negotiation with 


Mexico for the lifting of Mexican im- 
port restrictions. 


LATIN LAMENTS 


Latin America got some jolts out 
of Washington in June and the la- 
ments can still be clearly heard. 
Biggest came when the subcommit- 
tee headed by Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette of Iowa accused the Latin 
American coffee countries of market 
manipulation and collusion and made 
19 recommendations for regulating 
the coffee trade, “assisting’’ Colom- 
bia and Brazil to adjust their ex- 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


Largest branch banking system between New York and San Francisco 
716,501 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
Keeping Old Friends and Making New Friends 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks .... 
United States Government Securities. ... « 
State, Municipal and Other oe including 


Stock of the Federal Reserve 


Other Real Estate 
Other Assets. ... 


504,058,621.97 


111,786,120.99 
310,718,730.60 


$1,120,192,423.07 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits .... 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities . . 


15,000,000.00 

30,000,000.00 
10,348,159.46 
3,000,000.00 
Capital Funds $ 


58,348,159.46 


$1,021,625,960.65 
31,986,998.92 


1,053,612,959.57 
5,369,396.64 
2,861,907.40 
$1,120,192,423.07 


United States Government Securities carried at $80,133,288.10 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


56 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Northern Ohio: 


Painesville * Willoughby 


Bedford Lorain 


and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 
: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTS 
Federal Reserve System 
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change rates and refusing ERP 
dollars for the purchase of coffee. 
Stung, 14 Latin American embassy 
representatives called on Secretary 
Acheson in a body to protest. They 
issued a statement saying that the 
Gillette committee was aiding Com- 
munism and the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs 
gave lengthy testimony on Capitol 
Hill to quiet the boiling political 
percolator. . . . Meanwhile, the June 
30 revival of the import tax on cop- 
per, however temporary, was viewed 
with concern in Chile and Peru. Pres- 
ident Gonzalez had made a special 


point of this during his Washington 
visit. 


RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS 


American business interests com- 
plain that Cuba, without advance 
notice, raised its tariffs on ribbons 
and trimmings, nylon hosiery and 
rubber tires and tubes. Advance 
notice is called for in the recently- 
concluded U. S.-Cuban trade agree- 
ment. Contacted by the State De- 
partment, the Cuban authorities 
stated that they were sorry, but , 
Closing the matter, the State De- 
partment announces its regrets “that 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1950 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 


State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Investment Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 


Overdrafts 


$ 69,638,068.98 
70,082,288.29 
16,636,368.74 
3,375,660.97 
360,000.00 
4,565.54 


Bank Premises, Vault and Furniture 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate . 
Cash and Due from Banks 


493,409.07 
5.73 
62,129,832.43 


$222,720,199.75 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock— 


$6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 


6,382,796.76 $ 18,382,796.76 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 
Plan, etc. 


Dividend Payable 
Deposits .... 


1,841,907.06 
150,000.00 
292,345,495.33 


$222,720,199.75 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


it was not possible to persuade the 
Cuban Government to grant more 
than 12 days’ notice.” 

The National City Bank’s July let. 
ter devotes an article to recent 
changes in the balance of payments 
of Latin America. For the first time 
since 1946 the Latin American coun. 
tries have been earning more dollars 
than they have spent. 


GERMAN TRADE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


After World I it didn’t take the 
Germans long to recapture their 
Latin American markets. This time 
battered and severed Germany is 
having a harder time, but American 
trade officials believe that within 
about a year Germany should be 
back to its prewar position in Latin 
American trade. Occupied Western 
Germany has now made bilateral 
agreements with Colombia, Brazil, 
and Uruguay, and in recent months 
has been negotiating replacement of 
an expired pact with Argentina. 
These deals involve the exchange of 
German chemicals, machinery, and 
other manufactures for Latin Ameri- 
can raw materials. One of the rea- 
sons why the Administration favored 
the Eximbank loan to Argentina was 
to get American machinery to the 
River Plate ahead of German ma- 
chinery, for the sake of the replace- 
ment and re-order business to fol- 
low. Washington wants to get Ger- 
many off the U. S. taxpayer’s back, 
but not at the expense of the U. §. 
exporter. Can we eat our cake and 
have it, too? 


FOREIGN FLASHES 


MEXxIco has negotiated a compen- 
sation agreement with Britain and is 
seeking a bilateral barter pact with 
Western Germany in which silver 
would figure. .. . Ecypt is dismayed 
at the competition being offered in 
long-staple cotton by the U. §&. 
Brazil and Peru, while the USSR is 
buying from the Nile country. In the 
UN Security Council, Egypt alone 
has refrained from recommending 
aid to the South Koreans. . 
GERMANY’S dollar shortage threat- 
ens the economy, according to ECA 
mission chief Robert M. Hanes. In 
the drive for dollars the German- 
American Trade Promotion Com- 
pany has been formed. . . . JAPANESE 
independent companies, the pieces 
surviving the breakup of the 24i- 
batsu, are showing impressive effi- 
ciency, occupation officials report. 
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A “Fed” for Europe 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


each government would be entitled to issue. Neither 
of these solutions would be practicable. If no limits 
were fixed there would be the utmost temptation for 
each government to issue more currency than was 
strictly necessary and justified, for the sake of ex- 
panding domestic production, and even more for the 
sake of being able to buy more of the goods of other 
participating countries, for which there would be no 
longer any need to pay in exports or in gold or hard 
currencies. The result would be competitive inflation, 
and the doom of the new European currency would 
only be a question of time. 

The other extreme solution would be the fixing of 
limits to the amounts which each government would 
be entitled to issue, limits which could be changed only 
with the permission of the intra-European authority 
in charge of European monetary policy. In many in- 
stances the participating governments would find it, 
however, politically impossible to submit to the degree 
of deflation which might be imposed on them by such 
a system. It may take a very long time before the 
nations are prepared to surrender their sovereignty to 
a sufficient extent to submit to the imposition of rigid 
currency ceilings by a supranational authority. 


An Intermediate Solution 


There is, however, an intermediate solution which 
would mitigate the disadvantages of both extreme solu- 
tions. It is the application to Europe of the essential 
features of the monetary system that has been in 
operation in the United States for the last 35 years. 
The solution of the problem of a European currency 
lies in the establishment of some form of Federal Re- 
serve System for Europe. Under it there would be a 
uniform currency that would circulate freely in all par- 
ticipating countries, in the same way as the dollar 
notes can circulate in all the 48 states. While these 
states are divided into 12 Federal Reserve districts, 
so that there are several states in the same district, 
in Europe each state would have to constitute a sep- 
arate district, with its central bank converted into a 
Federal Reserve bank. There would also have to be 
a central organization corresponding to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. As under the Federal Reserve System in the 
United States, there should be norigid limit imposed tothe 
amount of currency and credit in any district, but all 
banks operating under the system would have to con- 
form to uniform rules. They would have to observe 
identical reserve requirements and other regulations, 
the observance of which would set a natural limit to 
the increase in the volume of their currency and credit. 
Such a limitation would be considered a much milder 
encroachment on national sovereignty than the impo- 
sition of a fixed amount as the ceiling to currency 
and credit expansion. 

The advantage of this system over any possible 
alternative suggestion is that it is based on practical 
experience extending over three and a half decades. 
The Federal Reserve System has certainly worked in 
the United States, and, on the whole, it has worked 
as satisfactorily as any currency system can reason- 
ably be expected to work in this imperfect world of 
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ours. It had its defects, but then, so had all other 
known currency systems. What matters is that for 
35 years it has survived all inter-state jealousies 
through booms and slumps, war and peace, inflation 
and deflation. It now forms an integral part of the 
United States economy. It seems to suit the require- 
ments of all states, even though their economic con- 
ditions differ about as widely as those of the Western 
European countries. 

Is there any reason for supposing that a substan- 
tially identical system would not suit the requirements 
of Europe? Needless to say, there can be no question 
of a slovenly copying of the American system. Allow- 
ance must be made for the difference in the conditions 
prevailing in Europe and to the difference in the cir- 
cumstances in which the system would be adopted. It 
is essential to recall that when in 1913 the Federal 
Reserve System was introduced, the United States had 
been in existence for some 130 years. It had a Federal 
Government and a Congress with extensive powers over 
the member states, and a unified trading area. Europe, 
on the other hand, is without a central political au- 
thority and without a unified trading area. And those 
who imagine that the process of unification could and 
should begin with the creation of a unified currency 
are putting the cart before the horse. Needless to say, 
if Europe were to wait for a unified currency until 
after the establishment of political and commercial 
unity on the American pattern she might have to wait 
for a very long time. On the other hand it would be 
clearly foolish to attempt a high degree of monetary 
integration before some progress has been made in the 
direction of political and commercial integration. 

The removal of barriers to intra-European trade has 
admittedly made some progress in recent times, thanks 
largely to American pressure on the OEEC and on 
the governments receiving Marshall Plan aid. The 
progress would have to proceed much further, how- 
ever, before the establishment of a European currency 
could become practicable. This does not mean, how- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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“I can see those poor guys back at the office right 
now—with nothing better to do than stand around 
the water cooler chewing the fat.” 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
* 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Securities 266,859,176.11 
Other Bonds and Securities 146,776,974.45 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Bank Premises 

Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit and Acceptances —_1,028,527.21 
Cash and Due from Banks 151,904,352.58 


$670,862,358.41 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 4,963,950.38 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 14,914,134.45 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding 1,028,527.21 
Other Liabilities 295,081.74 


$439,999,092.30 
172,840,789.63 
19,685,782.70 632,525,664.63 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at $22,648,351.56 are pledged to 
secure public and other monies, as required by law; and United States Government and other 
securities carried at $581,955.48 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR WILLIAM R. ODELL, JR. SOLOMON BYRON SMITH 

Director, Armour & Company Vice President and Treasurer, Executive Vice President, 
International Harvester Company The Northern Trust Company 

SEWELL L. AVERY EDWARD L. RYERSON 

< JOHN STUART 

Chairman, U. S. Gypsum Company, Chairman, Inland Steel Company, ° Qual 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. - Joseph T. Ryerson & rong Inc. Chairman, The Oats Company 
EDWARD BYRON SMITH MERLE J. TREES 

ALBERT B. DICK, JR. Executive Vice President, Chairman, 

Chairman, A. B. Dick Company The Northern Trust Company Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123) 


ever, that there could be no European currency unless 
and until Europe has become one large trading area 
through the complete removal of both quantitative re- 
strictions and customs barriers. The resistance en- 
countered by the Schuman Plan for the integration of 
Western European coal and steel production leaves no 
doubt about the difficulties which would have to be 
overcome before a united European trading area could 
be achieved. Pending the achievement of that end it 
might be possible and advisable to assist in the de- 
velopment of intra-European trade through the estab- 
lishment of some European currency. By such means 
one of the main obstacles to trade within Europe could 
be overcome. Although trade would remain restricted 
by the continued existence of barriers, it would no 
longer be hampered by lack of means of payment— 
that is, within the limits set by the extent to which 
the participiating countries would be able to create 
currency and credit under the uniform regulations. 


Limited Central Authority Essential 


A complete political integration of Europe is no 
more an absolute preliminary condition to a European 
currency than a complete commercial integration. The 
establishment of some form of central political author- 
ity would be essential, however, in order to ensure 
that the uniform regulations relating to the creation 
of currency and credit are observed by all participating 
countries. What is equally important is the existence 
of an authority to safeguard the participants against 
abuses by other participants. Notwithstanding the lim- 
itation of an expansion of currency and credit by the 
application of uniform rules, it would be possible for 
a participating country to secure an unduly large share 
of the goods produced by other countries, by earmark- 
ing an unduly large proportion of its European cur- 
rency for the purpose of financing an import surplus. 
To prevent this the existence of a central political au- 
thority with powers to influence the trade policies of 
participating countries would be essential. 

All this may appear to be in the distant and uncer- 
tain future. In view of the growing international 
political tension, however, something on the above 
lines might conceivably materialize sooner than most 
people are inclined to expect it. There is good reason 
for believing that, when that stage is reached, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will serve as the pattern for the 
European system. Imitation is the highest form of 
flattery. It should be a matter for gratification for 
Americans to know that the Old World has a great deal 
to learn from the New World also in the sphere of 
monetary systems. 


If you find the months getting shorter, you 
are getting older or buying on the instalment 
plan. 


Self-made men hire college professors to teach 
their sons. 


Never cross the street when the cars are 
comingalonglikéthis. 
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How to take this load 
off your mind ! 


There’s no need to worry 
whether your vault’s secure on 
weekends. 

Just install YALE 120-Hour 
Time Lock Movements. 

With 120-hour winding ca- 
pacity, you’re sure your deposi- 
tors’ funds are safe...and you're 
free to relax completely, even 
on three-day weekends, without 
coming in to reset the time lock. 

Your peace of mind is well 
worth the ordering of YALE 
120-Hour Time Lock Move- 
ments. We’ll be happy to deliv- 
er and install them at once. 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Bank Lock Department 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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For the Association’s Vice-Presidency 


N the August 1949 issue of BANK- 

ING appeared five resolutions of 
state bankers associations endorsing 
various candidates for the vice- 
presidency of the American Bankers 
Association for the year 1950-51. 
These endorsements were from the 
states of Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, 
New Mexico, and Virginia. 

Additional endorsements, which 
have been received by BANKING 
since that time, are printed below. 


OFFICERS 


Ben R. Meyer 
Chairman of the Board 
Herman F, Hahn 
President 
Joseph C. Lipman 
Senior Vice-President 
Edward H. LeBreton 
Vice-President 
Paul E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Louis Siegel 
Vice-President 
William C. Neary 
Vice-President 
Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 
Hal W.Cross Cashier 
William Watson 
Comptroller 
William J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice-President 
John W. Luhring 
Assistant Vice-President 
Harry N. Herzikoff 
Assistant Vice-President 
Rod Maclean 
Assistant Vice-President 
Charles H. Landis 
Assistant Cashier 
Al L. Somerindyke 
Assistant Cashier 
Angus J. MacLennan 
Assistant Cashier 
Arthur R. Horne 
Assistant Cashier 


Walter B. Hill, Auditor 


Loans and Discounts 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Resources 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Other Liabilities 


TRUST DEPARTMENT Deposits: Demand 


Don R. Cameron 
Vice-President 
Fay H. Kerns 
Trust Officer 
Margaret Morris 
Assistant Trust Officer 


FOREIGN DEPT. 
Paul E. Neuschaefer 


Vice-President 
Leo C. Helfenberger 


Manager 


ERSONAL SERVICE e WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 
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Utah 


WHEREAS: Mr. Elwood M. Brooks, a 
leading banker from our neighboring 
state of Colorado has announced his 
candidacy, for the nomination of Vice- 
President of the American Bankers 
Association, and 

WHEREAS: Mr. Brooks, as President 
of the Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Denver, Colorado, a state char- 
tered institution, has demonstrated out- 
standing ability proven by the growth 
of his bank from 1943 until the present 


Geared for Correspondent Banking 
We invite accounts from banks and corporations 
...send us your cash and collection items...refer 
your friends to us when they visit Los Angeles! 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1950 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Parks 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


and other public funds . . 


$ 41,136,994.72 
59,927,283.63 
225,000.00 
55,434,240.52 
1,650,000.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1,336,579.16 
31,949.67 
$159,742,049.70 


$ 3,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
1,730,779.54 9,230,779.54 
828,937.84 

1,220,771.91 

1,457,921.79 
575,382.76 
198,131.74" 


U.S. Government deposits 


10,413,333.72 __146,230,124.12 


$159,742,049.70 


United States Government obligations carried at $13,958,810.85 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


OF LOS ANGELES (8th & HILL) 


time during which period the resources 
of that institution have increased from 
$8,900,000 to $52,800,000, and 

WHEREAS: Mr. Brooks’ position ag 
President of the Farmers Nationa] 
Bank of Oberlin, Kansas, and his ex. 
perience in the position as State Bank 
Commissioner of Kansas from April 
1937 to April 1941 and as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks during the 
year 1940-41 are further proof of his 
outstanding ability, and 

WHEREAS: Mr. Brooks has further 
served the banking fraternity well as 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
State Bank Division, American Bankers 
Association, 1946, and president of the 
State Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, in 1948, and is at the 
present time a member of the State 
Banking Departments Committee, State 
Bank Division, of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and holds many other 
positions of honor and distinction in the 
banking fraternity, and 

WHEREAS it is the opinion of the 
representatives of the banks of Utah 
attending this convention that Mr. 
Brooks’ ability and experience offer 
conclusive evidence that he is the most 
qualified outstanding candidate in the 
United States and his background of 
experience in Colorado is definite as- 
surance that he can well and capably 
represent Utah banking interests in 
the National Association; Therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Utah mem- 
bers of the American Bankers As- 
sociation hereby unqualifiedly endorse 
and support the candidacy of Mr. El- 
wood M. Brooks for the nomination as 
vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers Association for the coming year. 


Florida 


WuHereAs: C. Francis Cocke, Presi- 
dent, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia, has over a period 
of years served the banking interests 
of his community and state with honor 
and distinction to himself and the 
Banking Fraternity—having served on 
many of the important committees of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, 4 
member of its board of directors and 
finally as president of the association 
during the year 1948-49, and 

WHEREAS: He has served the bank- 
ing interests of the nation with honor 
and distinction as chairman of the sub- 
committee on Taxation of the Federal 
Legislative Committee of the A.B.A. 
and for the past two years as chairman 
of the important Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the A.B.A., in which 
position he has rendered invaluable ser- 
vices to chartered banking in America, 
and 
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WHEREAS: By past training as a 
{awyer, businessman and banker, he has 
acquired a wealth of experience and 
training which peculiarly fit him for 
greater positions of leadership in the 
Banking Fraternity; now, therefore, 

Be It Resotvep, That the Florida 
Bankers Association in convention as- 
sembled on this the 31st day of March, 
1950, do hereby unanimously endorse 
C. Francis Cocke for election to the 
office of Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association at the annual Con- 
vention of the A.B.A. to be held in 1950 
for the Association year 1950-51. 


Maryland 


Wuereas: C. Francis Cocke, Presi- 
dent, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia, has over a period of 
years served the banking interests of 
his community and state with honor 
and distinction to himself and the 
Banking Fraternity—having served on 
many of the important committees of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, a 
member of its board of directors and 
finally as president of the Association 
during the year 1948-49, and 

WHEREAS: He has served the bank- 
ing interest of the nation with honor 
and distinction as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Taxation of the Federal 
Legislative Committee of the A.B.A. 
and for the past two years as chairman 
of the important committee on Federal 
Legislation of the A.B.A., in which posi- 
tion he has rendered invaluable ser- 
vices to chartered banking in America, 
and 

WHEREAS: By past training as a 
lawyer, businessman and banker, he 
has acquired a wealth of experience 
and training which peculiarly fit him 
for greater positions of leadership in 
the Banking Fraternity; now, there- 
fore, 

Be It RESOLVED, That the Maryland 
Bankers Association in convention as- 
sembled on this the 16th day of May, 
1950, do hereby unanimously endorse 
C. Francis Cocke for election to the 
office of Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association at the annual Con- 
vention of the A.B.A. to be held in 1950 
for the Association year 1950-51. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion does hereby pledge its entire sup- 
port to our neighbor from Virginia, C. 
Francis Cocke, for election to the of- 
fice of Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association at the 1950 Con- 
vention. 


Wyoming 


Wuereas, Mr. Elwood M. Brooks, 
a leading banker from our neighbor- 
ing state of Colorado, has announced 
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his candidacy, and has been endorsed 
by the Colorado Bankers Association, 
for the nomination of vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, and 

WHEREAS Mr. Brooks, as presi- 
dent of the Central Bank and Trust 
Company at Denver, Colorado, a state 
chartered institution, has demonstrated 
outstanding ability proven by the 
growth of his bank from 1943 until the 
present time, during which period the 
resources of that institution have in- 
— from $8,900,000 to $52,800,000, 
an 

WHEREAS Mr. Brooks’ position as 
president of the Farmers National 
Bank in Oberlin, Kansas, and his ex- 


perience in the position as State Bank 
Commissioner of Kansas from April 
1937 to April 1941 and as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks during the 
year 1940-41 are further proof of his 
outstanding ability, and 

Wuereas Mr. Brooks has further 
served the banking fraternity well as 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
State Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, 1946, the president of 
the State Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, in 1948, and is at 
the present time a member of the State 
Banking Department Committee, State 
Bank Division, of the American Bank- 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1950 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES ead 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


$ 65,356,572.09 
49,778,357.61 
4,906, 105.98 
1,789,361 .40 
249,000.00 

72, 174,776.42 


FUTURE BANKING SITE AND GARAGE PROPERTY ................. 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT .. 


OTHER RESOURCES ... 


LIABILITIES 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS . 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC. ................ccccceeeeee 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 


OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


$ 8,671,070.60 
| 500,000.00 
979,431.03 
1,495, 177.62 
61,000.00 
612,646.60 


$123,519,504.74 
46,475,074.48 
4,358,888.80 
8,027,768.81 182,381,236.83 


$ 195,700,562.68 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $26,205,299.40 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ers Association, and holds many other 
positions of honor and distinction in 
the banking fraternity, and 

WHEREAS: It is the opinion of the 
representatives of the banks of Wyom- 
ing attending this convention that 
Mr. Brooks’ ability and experience offer 
conclusive evidence that he is the most 
qualified outstanding candidate in the 
United States, and his background of 
experience in Colorado is definite assur- 
ance that he can well and capably 
represent Wyoming banking interests 
in the National Association, 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Wyoming members of the 
American Bankers Association hereby 


unqualifiedly endorse and support the 
candidacy of Mr. Elwood Brooks for 
the nomination as Vice-President of the 
American Bankers Association for the 
coming year. 


Cancelled Stamps = $ $ 


HAT does your bank do with the 
stamps on its incoming mail? 
Sale of canceled stamps into the 
philatelic trade provides some $2,400 
of annual income for the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement as of June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks................csssesccsesesseees 


United States 
State and Municipal Bonds.... 


Other Bonds and 
Banking Premises 
Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


$ 64,115,158.62 
98,830,064.85 
6,163,771.47 
7,031,128.50 
66,359,005.55 
450,000.00 
3,585,574.83 
639,804.31 
57,766.73 


LIABILITIES 


Total Capital Funds.................... 
Reserve for Dividends 


DEPOSITS: 


**Commercial, Bank and Saving............... 


$ 7,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 

1,765,070.46 
$ 18,765,070.46 
1,179,392.11 
140,000.00 
917,552.66 
154,343.56 
726,073.47 


$219,536,412.89 
5,793,064.40 
20,365.31 


$247,232,274.86 


*In EET to this item as shown we have unused loan commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$3,768,55. 


**This includes $2,299,855.68 of trust moneys on de 
the provisions of the banking law, Section 710-165 o 


the assets of the bank. 


_ in the Banking Department, which, under 


the State of Ohio, is a preferred claim against 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, The American Oak Leather Co. 
DANIEL J. O’CONOR 

President, The Formica Company 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Exec. Committee, Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
JOHN J. ROWE 

President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 

Vice Chairman Executive Committee, The Chase 

National Bank of the City of New York 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD 8S. SMITH, JR. 

President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 

Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 
WILLIAM A. STARK 

Vice President and — Officer 
CLIFFORD R. WRIG 

President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 

President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
STERLING B. CRAMER 

First Vice 
POWEL CROSLEY. 

President, Crosley , Inc. 
EDWARD W. EDWARDS 

Emeritus 
JOHN J. EMERY 

sident, Emery Industries, Inc. 

JOSEPH S. GRAYDON 

Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., a. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLO 

President, The R. 24 LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


This unusual source of revenue 
began its real production at the 
bank in 1931 after some desultory 
previous selling to stamp dealers in 
Wall Street. In 1930 the Guaranty 
derived $144 from used stamps, but 
in 1931 the income, on an organized 
basis, jumped to $836 and thereafter 
increased through a number of years 
until 1946, when $2,640 was realized, 
The market for canceled foreign and 
domestic stamps was so firm that 
other companies began disposing of 
them in bulk, especially the financial 
institutions doing an international 
business. 

Of the 1949 income from this 
source, about $1,600 came from the 
sale of canceled foreign stamps at 
$15 per pound. Canceled domestic 
postage stamps sell for $1.75 per 
pound, according to R. F. Carty, 
chief of the mailing division. Pur- 
chasers are largely collectors rather 
than stamp dealers. 

The ordinary (unregistered) for- 
eign postage stamps and mailed en- 
velopes are retained by the bank for 
a period of three months. Regis- 
tered foreign envelopes, with stamps, 
are held for six months; registered 
domestic envelopes are held three 
months, and unregistered domestic 
envelopes one month. 


The Procedure 


In preparing for sale, the stamps 
are cut out by junior messengers 
during periods of waiting for the 
sorting of interdepartmental mail, 
so the stamp-cutting is really done 
without cost to the bank. One em- 
ployee is responsible for sorting the 
foreigns into one-pound lots. A 
month’s assortment is packaged into 
one-pound envelopes, assuring a wide 
variety for the purchasing philatel- 
ist to trade or keep. Auditing con- 
trol is then imposed as to the num- 
ber of one-pound envelopes of can- 
celed foreign stamps put up for sale. 
When sold, a report is made out in 
duplicate for the auditing and mail- 
ing divisions, and the income there- 
from goes into the special undistrib- 
uted postage account. 

Canceled domestic stamps follow 
a similar routine, being sold on a 
poundage basis in bulk packages, or 
as individual items—such as the $2 
and $5 stamps having a resale price 
of from 15 to 25 cents apiece, de- 
pending on their condition. 

Perhaps 30 or 40 stamp collectors, 
including youngsters, come to the 
Guaranty to buy canceled stamps. 


BANKING 
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Banks Do 


Boy Scouts a 


Good Turn 


Pennsylvania banks did a 
good deed for the Boy Scouts. 
The Norristown-Penn Trust Com- 
pany of Norristown, with its corre- 
spondent, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, cooperating, provided banking 
facilities for the National Scout 
Jamboree at Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania. 

More than $1-million in business 
was transacted at the facility dur- 
ing the 10 days the Scouts were in 
camp. There were no special charges 
to repay the two banks for pro- 
viding the service, which at times 
required as many as 12 tellers and 
clerks drawn from the staffs of the 
Norristown-Penn and the Philadel- 
phia National. 

The biggest job was the collec- 
tion and handling of the cash that 
flowed into the five trading posts, 
or general stores, at the encamp- 
ment. These establishments sold 
everything from milk and box 
lunches to souvenirs and Scout 
equipment, and the boys handed ap- 


proximately $50,000 a day across the | 


counters. 


Farmhouse Bank 


Jamboree Bank, as the facility was 
called, was set up on the site of 
General Huntingdon’s headquarters, 
in an old stone farmhouse built 
about 1812. A teller’s counter with 
two windows was staffed from early 
morning until evening. Operations 
overflowed into other rooms of the 
building. 

Norristown-Penn was invited to 
operate the bank because its presi- 
dent, Norris D. Wright, is president 
of the Valley Forge Park Commis- 
sion. Months of planning with na- 
tional Scout headquarters preceded 
the opening; it was necessary, for 
example, to have large quantities 
of coins for change. at the trading 
posts. 

Although Scouting units were 
notified in advance that bank service 
would not include cashing personal 
checks, many Scouts and others ran 
short of cash and, with identifica- 
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The Boy Scouts’ “Jamboree Bank” at Valley Forge 


| Jan NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $112,737,732.10 
U. S. Government Securities 161,335,826.50 
Loans and Discounts 167,599,278.30 
Other Bonds and Stocks 13,477,737.97 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 720,000.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 
and Fixtures 1,041,330.38 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, etc. 1,181,666.77 
Accrued Interest Receivable 1,130,791.78 
Other Resources 1,106.77 


$459,225,470.57 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $10,200,000.00 
Surplus 13,800,000.00 
Capital and Surplus 24,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,329,276.71 30,329,276.71 
Dividend Declared, Payable August 31, 1950, 
and November 30, 1950 600,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest etc. 2,388,948.21 
Unearned Discount 316,826.02 
Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 1,212,952.37 
Other Liabilities 4,001.54 
Demand Deposits 352,737,658.47 
Time Deposits 59,624,741.01 
U. S. Government Deposits 12,011,066.24 
Total Deposits 


$459,225,470.57 


St. Lovis’ Largest Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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UNION PLANTERS 


National 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
Since 1869 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
At The Close Of Business June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Securities of Instrumentalities of the United States Government.......... 4,194,593.97 
Other Securities 1,626,361.82 
Banking Houses and Fixtures (Main Office and Branches) 1,582,000.00 
Other Real Estate 2.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit and Acceptances............. 1,764,271.42 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses.......... 831,539.72 


MEMBER FEDERAL DeEposir INSURANCE CORPORATION 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities 
in the years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and devel- 
opment of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of 
them are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete bank- 
ing facilities provided by this 37-year-old institution. 

With 23 offices in all commercially important parts of the coun- 
try. trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments for handling collections and letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $10,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $10,300,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MevDELLIN, SoUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Rucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, 
Girardot, Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Velez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


tion, were permitted to cash checks 
at the facility. Thousands of boys 
brought travelers checks from all 
over the world. The bank also sold 
money orders. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia supplied 50,000 new 
1950 half dollars, which the boys 
eagerly acquired. 

Approved by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Banking and the 
Federal Reserve System, Jamboree 
Bank was open Sundays, on July 4, 
and until late at night. Armored cars 
took the money to Norristown. 

Planning and supervision of the 
arrangements was carried out under 
the direction of President Wright 
and Treasurer J. Warren Ziegler of 
the Norristown-Penn, and Vice- 


| presidents James H. Kennedy and 


John Y. Bunn of the Philade!nhia 


| National. 


Creeping Bureaucracis 


in Home Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


deed gloomy. Nevertheless banks 
and other guardians of the funds of 
millions of workers and savers must 
not surrender their responsibilities. 
We must be vocal in our communi- 
ties and at Washington. We must 
explain simple economics to those 


| millions of persons who are deluded 


with the thought that they can get 
something for nothing from the Gov- 
ernment. We must stand up and 
debate the issues that threaten the 
American system. We must urge, 
even demand, that our Congressmen 
halt the present dangerous slide into 
socialism before it is too late. 

The savings banker makes no 
claim that he can solve all of the 
economic ills of the nation. But 
there is no one better qualified to 
speak with authority on what we 
should do to maintain safe and 
sound savings banks. We owe it to 
ourselves, to our depositors and our 
borrowers to safeguard our thrift 
institutions and to resist Govern- 
ment competition, further guaranty 
of loans, added rate controls, and 
reckless social experimentation in 
the banking field. 


We suppose even the beauty ex- 
perts go home some days feeling life 
is futile. 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1950 


Cash on Hand and with the Federal 

Reserve Bank $ 54,886,212.49 
Due From Other Banks ae 8,079,951.90 
United States Government Securities 198,139,751.06 $261,105,915.45 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities 1,188,470.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 360,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 27,468,577.67 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 4.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . 383,806.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements . . . 2,981,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities 925,794.91 


Deposits $274,751,992.11 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 434,554.05 

Loan Commitment Agreements 2,981,000.00 

Interest Collected but Unearned 38,457.25 

Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance 1,057,564.62 

Capital Paid In 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 15,150,000.00 
$294,413,568.03 


The 
FARMERS 
4TH AT MAIN (54) MERC HA NTS MADISON 7272 
National Bank 


f Los Angele 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$10 Million Daily Trade... 


That's a measure of the two-way flow 
of goods across the Canadian-U. S. 
border! Why not explore the oppor- 
tunities for expanding your business 
in this vast market? 


U. S. business men buying, selling and 
manufacturing in Canada realize 

they can rely on The Canadian Bank 
to give constructive, efficient banking 
service and valuable market 
information. Why not call on 

The Canadian Bank yourself ? 


These facilities are at the disposal of 
American banks in behalf of their 
customers. 


The Canadian Bank 
Gimmewe 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland, Ore. 


and nearly 600 Canadian Branches 
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Jolly Good 
Berths 


RITISH banks have what are 

termed “rules of employment,” 
which are fairly comprehensive and 
run to some 25 pages of print. The 
unqualified acceptance of all these 
rules and regulations is a condition 
of employment imposed on every 
member of the staff. 

The regulations are drawn up so 
that the employee has not only a 
full and clear understanding of his 
obligations, but is also aware of his 
rights or privileges. 

The main right of all employees 
is, of course, reasonable remunera- 
tion. However, the basic salary 
scales are not defined in the regula- 
tions, but are made known by the 
board from time to time. The scale 
salaries are paid for the efficient 
performance of normal duties; in 
the case of exceptional merit, in- 
creases above the scale may be 
given. Salaries on the whole are 
better than those paid for clerical 
posts in commerce generally. In ad- 
dition to the basic salary, special 
allowances are also paid to those 
working in London or other large 
towns. The banks also operate a 
family allowance scheme on the ba- 
sis of $75 for each child under the 
age of 16, though the payment is 
reduced by the amount receivable 
under the government scheme. 

When officers are transferred from 
one branch to another, the expenses 
of removal are met by the bank; in 


“Sorry, madam, but the drive-in depart- 
ment is on the other side of the build- 
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These men 
are talking 
about you... 


YOU SHOULD BE FLATTERED. 


There are certain men who can 
say the nicest things about you 
and your products or services, 
which are very apt to make 
other people decide to buy 
whatever you have to sell. 


These men are your most in- 
fluential salesmen ... and 
they’re not even on your pay- 
roll. They are your best friends, 
the bankers. 


A banker’s job is an all-around 
one. In his daily contacts he may 
talk with farmers, storekeepers, 
inventors, heads of small and 
large industries, starry-eyed 
young couples . . . many people 
in all walks of life. 


Bankers are constantly advis- 
ing their customers... wisely 
advising them on money mat- 
ters often involving the pur- 
chase of one of your products 
or services. 


A word to the wise should be 
sufficient ...and that word 
pays off best through the ad- 
vertising pages of BANKING 
magazine, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y.; 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois; 512 North Oxford 
Street, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Prepared by Royal & de Guzman 


addition removal grants of from 
$225 to $300 are payable. 

The personal checking account of 
every officer must be kept at the 
branch where he is employed. These 
accounts carry special rates of in- 
terest: 4 percent up to $1,500, 2%% 
percent on balances between $1,500 
to $3,000, and 1 percent on any ex- 
cess. Advances or loans are sanc- 
tioned, subject to approved security, 
at the rate of 3 percent, though for 
the purpose of house purchase the 
rate of 3 percent is considerably re- 
duced. 

All bank officers are entitled to a 
pension on retirement, which is nor- 
mally at the age of 55-60. The mem- 
ber must, generally speaking, have 
been in the bank’s service for 20 
years. The pension is a percentage 
of the basic salary at the date of 
retirement, and this usually works 
out at two-thirds of the employee’s 
salary. 


G ENEROUS annual holidays are also 
granted, varying from four weeks 
and four days for managers and 
seniors to two weeks for junior 
clerks. 

The bank’s executor department 
will also act free of charge, save for 
cut of pocket expenses, where the 
deceased member’s estate does not 
exceed $15,000. On larger estates 
half fees only are charged. 

Most banks also operate staff 
training schemes and pay substan- 
tial grants to members who take 
professional examination or who 
qualify as university graduates. 


“I’m over in Bookkeeping. Do you 
have any special rates for employees?” 


BUSINESSMENS 
LUNCHFON CLUB 


to More People? 


. . the businessmen who are cus- 
tomers and prospects for your bank. 

Naturally it isn’t possible to ad- 
dress the businessmen of your com- 
munity each week personally .. . 
BUT, with IMPACT, the weekly 
balance sheet of business, you can 
reach them every week. 

Your name imprinted on every 
copy you distribute is your calling 
card—a constant reminder of your 
services. 

Because you are doing something 


for them when you mail this useful 
newsletter— 

e It builds business 

e Creates new business 

e Establishes good-will 
your customers will thank you each 
week for your newsletter. 


Exclusive distribution rights in your 
banking area may be secured. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


* HEAVY DUTY * 
* CARTRIDGE WRAPPERS 


SAFER HANDLING 
EASIER FILLING 
CLEARER 


A 
Complete Line 
of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


= = CAST BRONZE 
| | MARKERS? | 
BAN K 23 Chicago 6 
Writefer FREE catalog. Estimates 


— J submitted promptly, no obligation. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


of Paterson, New Jersey, and presi- 
dent of the A.B.A., an Association 
survey of 3,200 banks showed that 
they had made more than 5,500,000 
loans, for an average of just under 
$2,500 per loan. 

“Today adequate credit is avail- 
able from banks for large and small 
porrowers,” Mr. Peterson said. The 
survey, he explained, was repre- 
sentative. It included large and 
small banks in all sections of the 
country. “There is no national emer- 
gency in the form of a business de- 
pression to justify a further plunge 
by the Government into the lending 
business.” 


Loans to S. B. Praised 


Harvey J. Gunderson, a director 
of RFC, rated high the role played 
by commercial banks in making 
loans to small businesses, in testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
the Administration bill. He assert- 
ed that banks go just about as far 
as they can in view of their respon- 
sibilities to their depositors and the 
regulations under which they oper- 
ate. Mr. Gunderson pointed out 
that a bank with responsibilities to 
depositors is in a different position 
than RFC, with Government funds 
to lend. 

He said that most of the loans of 
$75,000 or less the RFC makes do 
not pay enough return for the ex- 
pense involved, and declared that if 
RFC were not able to get the income 
on much larger loans which cost 
less per dollar to handle, and were 
not also receiving income from the 
holdings of guaranteed and insured 
mortgages, RFC would not be mak- 
ing money. 

He asserted in particular that the 
looser credit which the bill would 
require RFC to extend would com- 
pel that agency to raise its interest 
charges beyond the present rate of 
4 percent. 


Direct Purchase Bill Scored 


Congress adopted, and the Pres- 
ident approved, the bill to permit 
the Reserve banks to lend directly, 
up to $5-billion. This is the bill 
designed to take care of occasional 
day-to-day overdrafts of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Cocke wrote to Chairman 
Spence of the House Committee sug- 
gesting that this “overdraft” au- 
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thority be limited to a two-year 
term in order that Congress might 
review its desirability later. This 
suggestion was incorporated into 
the bill which became law. 


RFC Continues Independent 


The Senate, by voice vote on a 
reorganization plan, allowed the 
RFC to remain independent. The 
President proposed to transfer the 
RFC to the Commerce Department, 
to become a departmental agency. 

A.B.A. witnesses appeared before 
the Senate Expenditures Committee 


which the Senate followed. Among 
these witnesses were Mr. Cocke, Eu- 
gene Meyer, newspaper owner and 
first chairman of the RFC, and 
Harold V. Amberg, president and 
general counsel of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and spokesmen 
also for the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 

Transfer of the “secondary mar- 
ket” of “Fanny May” to the housing 
and Home Finance Agency was op- 
posed by many. Nevertheless, Con- 
gress allowed this reorganization 
plan to become effective. 


to recommend the course of action The A.B.A. favors the principle 


upon American Security & 
Trust Co. in banking and 
trust matters achieves com- 
plete satisfaction for those re- 
quiring thorough correspond- 
ent services. 


A Leading Institution in the Nation’s Capital 


American 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW HELP 


with an 
Old Problem 


A little folder, short and 
sweet 

That tells the story quite 
complete 

It has some facts and figures, 
too 

That show your clients what 
to do. 


CLEAR ® CONCISE ¢ ILLUSTRATED \ 


tHe London & Lancashire 
LONDON S 
LANCASHIRE GROUP 

GROUP THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
ye PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY Of NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

(Fire Department) . LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Worthwhile things deserve the best in protection 
| 


of returning the secondary market 
for VA-guaranteed and FHA-in- 
sured loans to private institutions, 
as proposed in the Maybank bill, 
Robert M. Morgan, vice-president of 
the Boston Five Cent Savings Bank, 
told the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on behalf of the 
Association. The Association is also 
largely in agreement with the pro- 
visions of the bill designed to put 
“Fanny May,” the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, on a standby 
basis, Mr. Morgan added. On the 
other hand, he expressed the opinion 
that the bill’s language, intending to 


The rapid expansion of Atlanta and the south- 
east requires up-to-the-minute information. To 
get ALL the facts, in addition to prompt and 
dependable counsel upon which decisions can 


payments. 


ATLANTA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


...and Georgia shows a 
correspondent growth!!! 


Our Peachtree Road Office in Buckhead, six miles from Atlanta, serves the rapidly 
expanding Peachtree Industrial Boulevard area of North Fulton and De Kalb Counties 


be made, use the “Friendly Fulton.” Regional 
information is readily available through our 
dependable correspondent bank contacts. Let 
us help you. 


“FREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don’t overtook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


bring about the establishment of 
mortgage corporations, probably is 
unworkable. 


O. S. Powell Nominated 


President Truman’s nomination 
of Oliver S. Powell, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System was for the unexpired term 
of the late Lawrence Clayton, which 
would have ended January 31, 1952. 

Mr. Powell, a native of South 
Dakota, has been with the Minne- 
apolis bank since 1920. In 1917, at 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


INDIANA 


the time of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, he was in the Petrograd branch 
of The National City Bank of New 
York. Escaping from Russia vig 
Siberia, he returned to the United 
States to become a naval officer in 
World War I. 

His appointment gave the Ninth 
District its first Board representa- 
tive in 20 years. 


Stockholders 
Help a Bank 


Grow 


) bean the First National Bank of 
Woodstock, Illinois, was or- 
ganized some 50 years ago, Frank 
Green, the president, urged the in- 
corporators to issue stock at $10 
par value on the theory that this 
would make it easier to have a large 
number of stockholders. 

Now the bank has about 200 
stockholders and Mr. Green devotes 
a part of his time to encouraging 
these owners to help the bank grow. 
Their enthusiasm is maintained in 
several ways. <A banquet is held 
for shareholders and their wives 
each year, at which reports of the 
bank’s growth are made. 

The types of business being 
served in the community are em- 
phasized to show the completeness 
of the bank’s service. This causes 
many stockholders to consider the 
types of business with which they 
may be connected, or the managers 
of which they may know and over 
which they might have some in- 
fluence. They then try to bring the 
accounts of these businesses to their 
bank. 

Specific ideas are given to enable 
them to realize that they have 
many opportunities to help the bank 
grow and to increase its services to 
the community. This work on the 
part of the stockholders is usually 
stimulated by recounting specific 
cases in which one of them (per- 
haps the name will not be men- 
tioned) obtained a new account. 

Stockholders’ meetings are well 
attended. At the last meeting, for 
example, out of 10,000 shares, 9,035 
were represented—mostly by the 
stockholders in person. 
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What is so right about this picture ra 


Is rr rat Dad’s finally retired . .. the old alarm 
clock gagged for good? 


Is it because now Mom won’t have to watch 
him leave for the office any more, looking just a 
little bit tired? 


Or is it because now Dad and Mom will be start- 
ing an especially happy time of life together? 
We think it’s all these things—all the things that 
are only made possible by financial security. 
‘ Nearly everyone seeks financial security, but 


far too few find it. That’s because financial security 
seldom is achieved without a sound, carefully ex- 


ecuted savings plan! 


U. S. Savings Bonds offer you two absolutely 
safe, automatic plans for saving: The Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month 
Plan where you bank. 


By signing up for one or the other of these 
plans, U. S. Savings Bonds are purchased for you 
out of your savings or income . . . automatically. 
You can’t forget to save .. . your saving is done for 
you! And remember, U. S. Savings Bonds pay you 


4 dollars for every 3 invested, in ten years. 


Start planning your own retirement today! 


Automatic saving is sure saving - US. SAVINGS BONDS 


® Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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TAXES AND ECONOMIC INCENTIVES. 
By Lewis H. Kimmel. Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 212 pp. 
$2.50. The author is mainly con- 
cerned with the effects of taxes on 
four incentives: The incentive to es- 
tablish new companies or develop 
new industries; the incentive for 
existing businesses to expand; the 
incentive for the people to invest 
their savings; the incentive to work. 
A tax system designed to “facili- 
tate the reasonably free operation 
of economic incentives is of funda- 
mental importance to the nation.” 


WILLS, EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. 
By William J. Grange, Walter R. 
Staub, and Eugene G. Blackford. 
Ronald Press, New York. 526 pp. $6. 
Revised edition of a work providing 
information for fiduciaries, lawyers, 
accountants and others in the trust 
field, on the law, administration, 
and accounting of trusts and estates. 


Natronat Bank 
Established 1858 


MEMBER 


CORN BX 


FEDERAL 


New Books 


THE MONETARY AND BANKING 
SYSTEM. By George Walter Wood- 
worth. McGraw-Hill, New York. 579 
pp. $5. This text book views the 
monetary system as an integral part 
of the economy and places special 
emphasis on basic principles gov- 
erning the price system and the pro- 
duction level. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Finance at the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College. 


RATING EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVIS- 
ORY PERFORMANCE. American Man- 
agement Association, New York. 192 
pp. $3.75. This manual of merit-rat- 
ing techniques is by 14 authors, each 
of whom contributes a chapter. The 
book reviews all major rating sys- 
tems in common use, setting forth 
principles and procedures applicable 
to a wide variety of employees in 
large and small companies. 


STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 
RESOURCES 


Save for Your Independence—Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


CHANGE 


AND Trust COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


INSURANCE 


INCOME TAX TREATIES. By Albert 
A. Ehrenzweig and F. E. Koch. 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago. 
368 pp. $15. Clarifying the law of 
international double taxation, this 
book analyzes the U. S. A.-United 
Kingdom Income Tax Convention 
and interprets corresponding arti- 
cles in similar agreements with 
other countries. 


A philosopher is a man who is 
happy even though he isn’t keeping 
up with the Joneses. 


Efficiency means producing more 
cheaply and easily the things you 
have too much of now. 


The new theory is that business 
should take any losses and the Gov- 
ernment any profits. 


1950 
LIA BILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks $68,794,033.50 $262,772,760.97 
US.GovernmentSecurities109,557,044.19 Unieed States Deposits 
U.S.Government Agencies Unearned Discount . . . . . 2,061,654.58 
Securities ..... 3,877,431.23 A ed T 871,946.49 
$182,228, 508,92 ccrued Taxes, Interest, etc. . ,946. 
State,CountyandMunicipal Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1, 1950 156,406.25 
Securities ..... 9,622,005.50 
Other Securities. . . . 11,453,324.82 Acceptances Executed .  $4,282,025.03 
21,075,330.32 Less: Acceptances Held in 
Demand Loans . . . . 16,869,013.04 Portfolio ..... 2,611,229.49 1.670.795.54 
Time Collateral Loans . 6,133,305.97 . 
Bills Discounted. . 56,901,623.77 
79,903,942.78 Surplus . 10,312,500.00 16,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . _1,464,780.75 Undivided Profits . . . 3,247,835.67 19,247,835.67 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . . .. 748,934.68 
$288,613,829.83 $288,613,029.03 


Alert 
Friendly 
Efficient 


CORPORATION 


BANKING 
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Hlalement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks .. . . $122,289,145.55 


U. S. Government Securities . . . . 77,578,964.52 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 2,172,939.32 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . 825,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ..... -« 178,448,728.68 
Bank Premises and Equipment . . . 2,340,323.11 
Real Estate for Bank Expansion ~via 2,368,664.00 
Acceptances — Customers Account . . 3,175,476.04 

TOTAL ... « « « « $389,199,241.22 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . 13,500,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 3,042,906.26 $ 30,542,906.26 
Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1, 1950 337,500.00 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . . . 2,505,019.47 
Reserve for Taxes, Ete... . . . 1,491,981.76 
Acceptances—Customers Account . . 3,175,476.04 
Deposits: 

Individual . . 231,446,377.89 

Banks . . . 113,957,756.19 

U. S. Government 5,742,223.61 351,146,357.69 


TOTAL « « « 
* 


The assets of the Republic National Company, including its capital stock of $3,000,000, 
are not included in above statement. The Company owns controlling stock in the 
following banks located in Greater Dallas, all affiliated with the Republic National Bank: 


r@euoms 


Wilh 


FAIR PARK NATIONAL BANK LAKEWOOD STATE BANK 

GREENVILLE AVENUE STATE BANK NATIONAL City BANK 

HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK Oak CLIFF BANK & TRUST Co. 
OAK LAWN NATIONAL BANK 


Deposits of the Republic National Bank and 
Affiliated Banks aggregate $440,254,489.60 


lll, 


New REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK Building 


NA TIONAL = = —Scheduled for completion, Fall 1952 


BANK 
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Selling 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


means 


THREE-WAY PROFIT 
for your bank! 


Constant source of new “contacts”. 
Many of the people who drop into 

your bank to buy safe, spendable NCB 
Travelers Checks are potential customers 
for your other banking facilities. 


Good will builder. In protecting 

the travel funds of your clients, you 
continue service to them even when they 
are away from home. 


Maximum cash earnings. You retain 
ALL the commission on sales — 3% of 1%! 


Upon request we will be glad to send you free 
newspaper mats, blotters, pamphlets, posters, 
and other promotional pieces. 

If you do not sell National City Bank 

Travelers Checks now, write for details, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


52 Overseas Branches 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fivst in W Wide Banking 


* Correspondent Banks Everywhere 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Appraisal Company 

American Express Company 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany 

American Radiator and Standard Sauttary 
Corporation 

American Security ond Trust Company, 

Anglo-California National Bank 
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Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bankers Trust Company 

Banking 

Banthrico Industries 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
Business News Associates, Inc. 


-25, 88, 89 


California Bank, Los Angeles 

‘Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company. . 

‘Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia .. 

Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York 

Christmas Club, a 

Citizens National Trust and Savings 
of Los Angeles ...... 

Cleveland Trust Company, “The 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago 

Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 

Cummins Business Machines Corporation ... 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Detroit Bank, The 
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Downey Company, C. L. 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles 

Fifth Third Union Trust 
cinnati 

First National Bank of Chicago 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National Bank & Trust Co. 
homa City 

First National Bank in St. Louis 

First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Tulsa 

Florida National Group of Banks 

Fort Worth National Bank 

Fulton National Bank 


of Okla 


General Electric Company 

Gray Manufacturing Company, The (Audo- 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York .... 81 


Hammermill Paper Company ........ Cover il 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

Home Insurance Company 

Hood Rubber Company . 


Irving Trust Company ... 


La Monte and Son, George 
Libbey, Owens Ford Glass Company 


London and Lancashire Insurance Company. 133 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 101 
Massey-Harris Company 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc... . 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 


National Bank of Detreit 

National City Bank of Cleveland .... 
National City Bank of New York 
Northern Trust Company 


Pennsylvania Company, The 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh ~ 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Public National Bank & Trust Company of 
New York ° 


Ralston Purina Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) 62, 63 

Rand McNally & Company 

Regan Furniture Company 

Remington Rand, Inc. ........++- 13, 108, 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 37 


Seudder Fund Distributors, Inc. (Sendder, 
Stevens & Clark) 

Seattle-First National Bank 

Security-First National Bank, es Angeles. . 

Shawnee Inn ... 

Sikes Company, Inc., “The 

Society for Savings 


Standard _— Goods Manufacturing Com- 


Union Bank & Trust Company .. 

Union Planters National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany- 

United States Treasury . 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company.. 125 
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Business Aids 


Facu month this column will list recent acquisitions includ- 
ing manufacturers’ literature and other special announce- 
ments of interest to our readers—though no statement made 
should be regarded as an endorsement. 


QUIZ ON RAILROADS AND 
RAILROADING, 7th Edition, 
1950— A 64-page illustrated 
booklet providing in ready and 
convenient form the answer to 
frequently asked questions about 
American railroads. Covers 
their history, operations, the 
role they play as fields for in- 
vestment, industrial develop- 
ment, ete. This booklet, first 
issued in 1940, is especially use- 
ful as a source of ready reference to help the reader 
become better acquainted with one of America’s im- 
portant industries and the place it occupies in our 
nation’s history. Write to the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


EMBEZZLERS—POST WAR— 
An analysis of 1001 cases of 
postwar dishonesty covering all 
types of business, and contrast- 
ing with prewar incidents the 
cases of bonded men and women 
who stole from their employers 
during the years 1947 through 
July 1949. Discusses the rea- 
sons for the thefts and the effect 
of changing times upon postwar 
embezzlements, and contains 20 
pages of case histories. Write 
to United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


POST WAR 


THE HOME IDEA BOOK—This 
1950 edition contains 64 pages 
handsomely illustrated in color, 
with many ideas for the home 
owner and prospective home 
owner. The first half of the 
book, covering interiors, offers 
suggestions for redecorating and 
redesigning various rooms of 
the home. And the second half, 
on exteriors, discusses points of 
00d construction, remodeling possibilities of old 
houses, and new house designs. Available at 25 cents 
& copy from Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


August 1950 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
for year-round operation have 
been announced by Servel, Inc., 
of Evansville, Indiana. The units 
for home and commercial use 
heat in the winter and cool in 
the summer. The cooling or 
heating systems contain no 
moving parts, thus assuring 
long life, quietness and low 
maintenance costs, according to 
the manufacturer. The equipment takes up a minimum 
of space in the basement or utility room of the home, 
circulates and filters air, and controls not only the 
temperature but also the humidity. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
SERVICES, a new 8-page 
folder describing the services 
available to firms planning or 
studying new industrial loca- 
tions in New York State. The 
booklet details specialized in- 
formation furnished under the 
headings: Raw materials, 
Transportation, Markets, 
Labor, Power and Fuel, Water, 
Available Buildings, Site Eval- 
uation, Community Attitude and Services, and State 
Regulations. The invitation to use this industrial loca- 
tion service concludes with the comment “whatever 
your question concerning New York State or a New 
York State location, we believe we have or can get 
the answer.” Write to the Bureau of Business Promo- 
tion, New York State, Department of Commerce, 112 
State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


THE DUAL FEED CAR- 
RIAGE is a new machine 
recently announced by the 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, to pro- 
vide simultaneous prepara- 
tion of checks and check 
registers, or any two docu- 
ments having different space 
requirements, and where the source of information is 
a single set of IBM cards. Among the other new prod- 
ucts announced are an Electric Formswriter, Electric 
Typewriter with Decimal Tabulation, and Electric Time 
Stamp. There is also a Card Verifier, for automatic 
verification when common information appears on two 
or more cards, which eliminates reading and punching 
errors and results in greater accuracy. The machine 
automatically notches cards for visual indication of 
errors. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. It goes almost without saying that a 
basic and long-time change has occurred in the Amer- 
ican business outlook. The same applies more or less 
to the business outlook of the whole noncommunist 
world. 

There is still no doubt that the level of activity will 
remain high for some time to come but there remain 
plenty of honest, straightforward doubts. 

War is inflationary and any stepping up of the pace 
of war steps up inflation. War is also the opposite num- 
ber to private enterprise. Many a board of directors 
will have to move over soon and make room for a new, 
tight-lipped member, the Government, and, of course, 
“Where MacGregor sits is the head of the table.” 


On and On 


War affects various businesses differently but these 
concomitants of war—inflation and controls—are im- 
portant to every kind of commercial or industrial enter- 
prise no matter how long the new war continues or 
how far it spreads. The war could end tomorrow but 
the effects will not. 

Russia’s timetable may be unpredictable but the 
Korean adventure has already fixed for years to come a 
business and political pattern which is not only pre- 
dictable but fairly obvious. 

This pattern is not unfamilar. Business has been 
operating in an inflationary ‘war’ *economy so long 
that it would not know exactly how to cope with an 
outbreak of real peace. It is a topsy-turvy era, or 
should it be turvy-topsy? 

While true, therefore, that one of the few things we 
can be absolutely sure of today is uncertainty, it is 
possible for the first time since VJ Day to get a better 
view of the future because from now on we will be 
doing what comes naturally. Developments should 
take on a more rational character and logical sequence 
than they have had for 10 years and longer. 

For instance: 

(1) We start with the fact that we cannot turn the 
calendar back to pre-Korea because June 27, 1950, 
brought to a bloody close the strange interlude in our 
history which really started with the recognition of 
USSR by the United States back in November 1933. 

(2) After this experience our defensive preparations 
are not likely to stop short of a full scale armament 
program capable of meeting any future challenge to 
human freedom anywhere in the world. 

(3) Unfortunately this means an end, for the pres- 
ent, of any hopes stopping the expensive production of 
armament and atom bombs. It means years of effort 
and billions of dollars. 

(4) Consequently the Government will be free to 
spend what it wants for arms, stockpiling and propa- 
ganda. Opposition to peacetime deficit financing will 
tend to peter out. 
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(5) The Government will loosen the purse strings” 
on “tipping” foreign countries in connection with varie 
ous aid projects. 

(6) As all this spending develops, the public will > 
increase its efforts to buy in anticipation of possible 
restrictions on consumer goods and home construction, — 

(7) For similar reasons foreign demand here will 4 
be stimulated. 

(8) With a war boom on top of a peace boom business 


’ will be inclined to spend more for plant and equipment, — 


(9) If this is not done soon enough, some system of ~ 
allocation, priorities, price ceilings, and other controls” 
will be revived, although the tendency in this election 
year will be to avoid doing anything that disturbs busis 
ness too much. 

(10) Bank loans are likely to increase and there 
might be a revival of the wartime guaranteed V-loan if 
the mobilization credit needs are not met in the normal — 
way. 

(11) Even a gradual and partial mobilization will 
cause shortages in many raw materials, farm com- 
modities, precious metals, agricultural machinery, 
steel, nonferrous metals and railroad equipment. 

(12) Tax relief for business and individuals will be 
a casualty of this new phase of war. 

(13) The Government’s methods of meeting its — 
cash needs will probably follow the same general line 
as in the late war, with some bank financing, but also 
by systematically tapping individuals, insurance com- 
panies, and business concerns for as much as possible, 


All Spells Inflation 


All of these possibilities add up to a succession of 
inflationary stimuli and efforts to control them. 

The Treasury’s possible total of expenditures and 
deficits for the fiscal year ending next June are, of 
course, among the unpredictables. The $3,100,000,000 
deficit for the fiscal year just ended was $2,400,000,000 
less than officially forecast. One reason for this was the 
reduction in military expenditures. 

Even if there are no new, large appropriations for 
arms, the pressure will be on the Government to spend 
faster for this purpose. 

The question still unsettled is whether nonmilitary 
spending will be cut and how much. 


Hate, But Late 


It may take more than dollars to sell the American 
way abroad. It might take new salesmen because 80 
many of our present salesmen are the same individuals 
as those who sold us our love affair with Russia in 
the 30s and wartime 40s. These old political and jour- 
nalistic admirers of Russia are now trying to hate, 
but late. 
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